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Publications ој IsMEO 


Rescue Excavations near Dorudzan 


After the 1935 excavation season at Persepolis by the Oriental Institute of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Mr Karl Bérgner, the architect, undertook a survey of monuments along 
the Rüd-i Kor near the modern village of Dorüdzan in the Abarg district of Fars Ostan, 
Iran (fig. 1). His survey was published in 1937 and included surface plans of several monu- 
ments (*). However, actual excavation was not contemplated. In November, 1965, it was 
ascertained that the projected Darius Kebir Dam would be built near three of the Rüd-i Kor 
monuments (^). Thus a rescue operation was fielded by Pahlavi University of Shiraz, 
Iran (?). 


Pablavi University's Dorudzan Expedition | 


During three seasons (*), the expedition completed its excavations as well as started 
removal and reconstruction of two monuments endangered by the Darius Kebir Dam ргој- 
ect (?). | 

Тһе completion of the expedition's excavations has been due to many persons and 
organizations. The writer would like to express his sincere appreciation to the Ministry of ` 
Culture and Art (°) and the Archaeological Setvice of Iran (7) for permission to excavate. 
The expedition is indebted to Pahlavi University officials (*) for supporting their first archae- 
ological venture. In addition to the budget allotted by Pahlavi University, Engineer Tal- 
ighan of Talighani-Daftare, Tehran, generously gave the budget for removal. and reconstruc- | 
tion of the principal monument. Aerial photographs were supplied by General Sadighian of 


(*) К. Berener, Archaeologische \Mitteilungen At the same time, the reconstruction of the Sang- 
aus Iran, VIII, 1937, pp. 1-4. ` Е Dobtar was approved by the Archaeological 
Service of Iran, a new site selected, and the work 
turned over to the Civil Engineering Department 


of the British Institute of Persian Studies, Tehran. at Pahlavi University which had begun preliminary 


During the course of excavations near Dorüdzan, drawings 8. they reronstnichon; 
Mr Stronach has been of immeasurable help. | (f) Particularly, Н. E. Mr Mehrdad Pahlbod, 


2% . Minister of Culture and Art. 
(3) For a preliminary announcement of this . | 
expedition see Iran, V, 1967, рр. 137 f. () Particularly, Mr Pourmand, Director 
У ; General of the Archaeological Service of Iran 
(4%) May-June, 1966; November-December, and Prof. E. O. Negahban. 


1966; May-August, 1967. | (в) Particularly, Н. E. Мг Assadollah Alam, 

(5) Before the writer returned to the USA in Minister of the Imperial Court and Chancellor of 
1967, the inscribed column from Field B was Pahlavi University; Vice-Chancellor Dr Z. Ghorban; 
removed to the Fars Museum, Shiraz, and per- Head of Finance, Mr Gandja; Dean T. Basiri; and 
manently displayed in the garden of that museum. ү Dr Khoubnezar. 


(2) This information was first communicated 
to the writer by Prof. David Stronach, Director 
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Fig. 1 - Sketch-map of Fats. 


the National Cartographic Service of Iran. A helicopter was contributed by the Oil Operat- 
ing Companies through the good offices of Mr O’Brien, Mr Warder, and Mr van den Berg. 
General services were provided from time to time by the USAID Mission to Iran. Finally, 
but most importantly, praise is due to all those who served on the expedition field staff (*), 
especially Mr Sa'id Gangavi and Mr Kordovonion who represented the Archaeological Ser- 
vice of Iran. | i | 


(°) The field staff consisted of: Director, Prof. and M. Williams; Surveyors and draughtsmen, Mr 
M. B. Nicol; Assistant Director, Prof. Ali Sami; J. Turnbull, Mr D. Emami; Artists, Miss J. De 
Area supervisors, Prof. B. Gharib, D. Deihl, R. Groot, Mrs L. Nicol; Camp managers, Mis P. Teter, 
Silver, as well as G. Black, W. Brandon, J. De Miss M. Williams; Geographer and geologist, Prof. 
Groot, S. Gottlieb, R. Hansink, P. Khodabandeh, А. Н.. Doerr; Paleobotanist, Prof. В. Burgess; 
M. Khodadad, D. Lucas, L. Murphy, D. Whitcomb, Expedition foreman, Mr Ali Murad Borzoo. 
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The Fields: Problems and Methods (fig. 2) 


| Field A contained the Sang-i Dohtar (*°), а canal head, located about 3 km. northwest 

‘of Dorüdzan on the east bank of the Rüd-ı Kor. Apart from the rescue of this principal 
monument, the expedition has sought to answer the questions of what did it look like, its 
age, from where did the water come into the canal head, and where was the water taken 
by the canal attached to the canal head? | 


Field B contained dams and ап inscribed column located about 10 km. northwest of 
Dorüdzan on the west bank of the Када Kor. Apart from rescuing the inscribed column, 
the.expedition has sought to answer the questions of what did the dam look like, its age, 
was it built at а spot overlaying earlier remains as suggested in the text on the inscribed 
column, and what was its function? 


Field C contained a causeway and bridge located about 1 km. west of Dorüdzan on the, 
west bank of the Rüd-i Kor. This site is not endangered by the construction of the Darius: 
Kebir Dam. The questions the expedition has sought to answer in this case are what did 
the bridge look like and from where did the road come and go before and after crossing the 
bridge? 


In addition to the three principal fields, a sounding was made at site D — a site which 
proved to be related to the monuments in Fields A and С. А second site — E, containing 
а sarcophagus — was cleared. These sites will be described briefly at the end of the main 
field discussions. 


In order to answer the questions mentioned above in the fastest time without sacrific- 
ing the merits of stratigraphic excavation principles, a number of control areas were laid out 
in each field. The control areas were dug by peeling off the superimposed strata (soil 
layers) after the strata had first been determined by trial trenches in each area. The artifacts 
from each stratum were kept separate from artifacts in other strata as well as non-controlled 
areas in each field. Assigned to supervise the ‘control areas were teachers and students from 
Vahlavi University, while non-controlled areas were dug by the local workmen under the 
supervision of the expedition foreman. At по time were the non-controlled areas dug deeper 
than recognized and recorded strata of the control areas. Thus the expedition was able to 
introduce Pahlavi University personnel to modern archaeological methods as well as to get 
on with the business of a rescue operation. | 


Let us turn now to a desctiption of each of the major fields, discussing them from the 
standpoint of what was found, chronology, ard function. 


(10) The name «Sangi Dobtar» is currently to. designate this canal head. lt is the same 
used in the villages of Dorüdzan and Malikabad monument named « Band-i-dukhtar » by Bergner. 
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Fig. 2 - Sketch-map showing location of fields and sites. 


Field A - The Sang-i Пођтаг 


Before excavation began in the spring ot 1965, this field appeared just as described 
by Bergner in 1935 (5). Bounded оп one side by the Dorüdzan mountain and a road on 
the other, Wall A (figs. 3, 13) did appear to be a dam which extended to the northwest at 
about a 45° angle across the Rüd-i Kor. However, the lack of surface wall traces across the 
road from Wall A as well as Walls В and C with their projecting terminal to the northeast 
of Wall A presented puzzling factors, if Wall A was only a straight dam across the river 
[n order to solve this puzzle, control aréas А I through A VII were laid out as shown on 
the top plan in fig. 3. In addition, five non-controlled trenches were laid out to the north 


and west of Walls A, B, and С. In this manner it was hoped that both the stratigraphy 


inside and outside Walls A, B, and С could be obtained as well as determining exactly 
where the hidden northeast continuation of Wall A lay, if in fact such a continuation existed. 

The results of this method can be examined in figs. 3-5. Wall А is a canal head into 
which water was diverted by Walls D and E. The canal into which water ran, after passing 
through Wall A, is bounded on one side by Wall B and on the other by the mountain face. 
Between Walls В and C lies а silt trap which caught debris from rising water outside Wall 


C, thus keeping maintenance of the canal to а minimum. Before turning to the chronology: 


of this field, which will answer the question of why two diversionary walls existed, let 
us look in more detail at the architectural detail of the Sangi Dobtar. = | 

All the stone used in constructing the Sang-i Dobtar is а semi-crystalline limestone (72). 
The stone is local and was quarried on the spot. Walls B and C are of dry masonry, irreg- 
ular coursed stones, dressed on one side with single pocks which would indicate the use of 
a single-pointed chisel. Notice in particular the northeast buttressed join of these two walls 
with a filling of undressed stone within the facing blocks (fig. 3). Since- toppled facing 
blocks of this join were found in a stratum above the topmost stones of Wall D, the but- 
tressed join, when built, must have been higher than Wall D. Wall D is a piling up in a 
rounded arch of undressed stones to form a diversionary dam. Wall E is an irregularly 
angled construction of larger worked stone similar to stones found in Walls B and С. The 
north end of Wall E can be seen in fig. 3. However, the northeast terminus of Wall D was 
found to be scattered along an old river ox bow approximately where the projected lines are 
shown in fig. 3. 


Of primary interest is Wall A — the canal head (figs. 3-5, 14, 15). The primary part 


` of the canal head is quarried out of a spur of the Dorüdzan mountain, of which it remains 
an integral part. Quarry pits still may be seen at the quarry's lowest depth — fig. 15 below 
the two-meter pole. Two pointed arches have.been cut through the mountain base of Wall 
A. These. arches are not-cut at right angles to Wall A, , but are raked from the northeast 
to the southwest at about a. 5° angle to Wall A. Natural fissures can be seen in both the 


qu). BERGNER, op. cit., pl. чу, | ^ writer is indebted to Prof. A. H. Doerr. 
“(12) For а ‘description of ‘these ‘stones, the | : : 4 
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north and south face of the mountain Базе. These fissures ‘were patched with rectilinear 
stones (figs. 14, 15), some of which have fallen out. The north face of the Wall A base is 
quite interesting in detail (figs. 4, 14). Between аһа to the sides of the two arches stan- 
chions have been chiseled. Into these stanchions have been cut three pairs of socket holes. 
Extending out from each of the three pairs of holes are grooves cut into the mountain 
base and running parallel to each other and at about 45° angles to the arches' sides. In each 
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of the socket holes was found smelted lead firmly attached to the sides of the socket and 
hollowed out in the center, as though each had held a bar of some kind. It was not until 
the last season that an answer was found to the material used for the bars which extended 
from socket to socket across the two arch faces. Аз the earth surrounding Wall A was 
being dug, a fragment ‘of round iron bar was found embedded in a crevice of bedrock to 
the south of Wall A. Upon recovery of the fragment, the bar fit perfectly in the north face 
socket and groove. Thus across each of the arches three iron bars had been placed, leaded 
into the sockets. ? 


NORTH FACE 


В 






A 


BEDROCK 


SOUTH FACE 


BEDROCK 


‚ Fig. 4 - Dorüdzan. Field А; Sang-i Dobtar, Wall A, elevations. 


Mounted: upon the mountain base of Wall A are large dressed blocks weighing from 
two to ten tons (33), This top part of Wall A is dry masonry, irregularly laid and sized. 
The surface of the four dressed sides of each block indicates that a single-pointed chisel 
was used, similar to the dressed stones in Walls B, C, and E, as well as the facing stones 
of the buttressed Wall B and C join. On the north face of Wall A at the point where that 


(13) Weight ‘calculated by the expedition geologist. 
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wall joins the buttressed Wall B, dovetailing can be observed — fig. 16, three blocks to. 
the left ‘of the two-meter pole top. On the south face of Wall А: Һе bond between that 
wall and the buttressed Wall В is made .with a single Wall. B, stone сиё to form а right 
angle piece — fig. 15, left corner immediately beneath the overhanging block, The majority 
of blocks at the point where Wall B joins Wall А аге. set flush against each other. Appar- 
ently no single plan of joining was used when the Sang-i Dobtar was built.. 

"The original height of Wall A must have included at least two more courses on. the 
south face, since two additional « steps » were observed above the present height in the 
mountain side (fig. 4). The original height of the north face is more difficult to determine 
since some sort of apparatus associated with opening and closing the sluice gates was housed 
in this face. The only evidence which remains to indicate the type of sluice gate apparatus 
used to control the flow of water into the canal consists of the already tentioned iron bars 
set in lead, two sets of larger sockets іп three large stones on top of the north face — these 
stones ‘also bear traces of rectangularly scooped-out indentations on their гор side — (figs: 
4, 14), and strata containing carbonized wood (fig. 5): 


On ‘the basis of this evidence, it is perhaps possible to suggest an outline for recon- 
struction of the sluice-gate apparatus (3), In the indentations ‚оп top of the three ` large 


blocks of the north face either a windlass or capstan, was set. Either chains or rope were - 


attached to the windlass ог capstan, Immediately beneath these mechanisms, but set into 
the larger sockets cut into the same three blocks, were long. bars, probably of iron but not 
embedded in lead, so that they turn. Around the two bars were wound the ropes or cliains 
leading from the capstan or windlass. ‘At least two ropes or: chains were wound around 
. each bar due to the width of the arch openings. Since по traces of either rope or chain burn 
- were observed in the blocks beneath the socketed blocks, arms probably held the ropes or 
chains away from the north face of Wall A. The dangling ends of these ropes or chains 
were attached to the sluice-gates. By turning the windlass or capstan, the sluice-gates could 
be either raised or lowered. The number of turns around the bars determined the amount 
of pressure applied to the locking mechanism of the windlass or,capstan. The sluice-gates 
themselves were probably of wood, due to the abundant carbonized wood recovered from 
strata 4 and 9. The two sets of three iron bars leaded into the lower stone sockets suggest 
at least two possibilities for gate construction. : Since these lower bars did not turn, three 
shutter-type strips of wood may have been attached horizontally to the bars with either iron 
or leather hinges. In order to.open or close the shutters, the ends of the dangling ropes or 
chains were attached to the bottom of each shutter, so that. it could be worked either inde- 
pendently or in concert. А second possibility is a single « sheet » of wood placed in front 
of each arch. The dangling chains or ropes were attached to the top of each wooden sheet 
and simply raised or lowered. The two sets of lead-embedded bars across the arches would 


- (14) Prof, Nurani of Pahlavi University plans construction in the near-future. 
. to publish a reconstruction of the sluice-gate АШ: { 
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, have served ав buttresses to the wooden sheets against the water pressure, as well as larget 
debris catches when, the ‘sluice gates were open. 


-Having described the appearance of the Sangi Dobtar, let us discuss its age, which 
along with the above “description should facilitate an understanding of its function, Bergner 
in his early survey dated the Sang-i Dobtar to the- Achaemenian period (^). Thus his żer- 
minus post quem date would be the 7th cent. B.C. It must be remembered, however, that 
Bergner saw at most the five upper courses of blocks in Wall.A (fig. 15 and the surface 
line on the south face). Such a date was reasonable if it is remembered that he had just 
been involved in the excavation season at Persepolis, where large blocks of the same ma- 
terial had been observed. However, the, masonry at Persepolis, and at all the Achaemenian 
sites, in the writer's opinion, show two distinctive signs (1). First of all, dressed stone 
used by the Achaemenians is held together by iron clamps set in lead poured into dovetail 
sockets. Мо such joins have been observed in the Sang-i Dobtar. Secondly, а multi-tooth 
chisel mark is found on dressed stone during the Achaemenian period. It will be remem- 
Бегей that the pock marks on stone at the бапрі Dobtar indicated a single chisel mark. 
In addition, Wall A of the Sang-i Dobtar contains two pointed arches — an arch which is 
not known during the Achaemenian period (°). All of these considerations do not neces- 
sarily mean that the canal head belongs to a period other than Achaemenian, but certainly 
must be considered as cautions against rushing to an Achaemenian date. 


Тһе Sang-i Dobtar is unique in Iran. To. the best of the writer's knowledge there is 
no other canal head in Iran which is constructed in а similar manner. Thus letus first 
discuss the relative chronology based upon stratigraphic analysis, pottery analysis, architec- 
tural typology, and early travellers’ reports of Fars Оз п. 


In discussing the stratigraphy at the Sang-i Dobtar, several factors must be remem- 
béred. All the strata at the site are fill layers, since по -human occupation of the site oc- 
curred. All but one stratum were deposited by natural elements — either by water 
and/or wind. In the immediate vicinity of the Sang-i Dohtar the strata upstream (to the 
north of Wall A in A I and A II) and downstream in the canal (A III and A IV) must be 
secondary to the primary life of the canal head, due to the probability of periodical canal 
cleaning. In order to reach some conclusion about the relative chronology of the canal 
head via stratification, the expedition sought to identify those strata deposited before the 
building of the canal head and those which ptevented both the flow of water into the canal 
and -sluice-gate operation. Fřom these strata was gleaned evidence which should provide 
terminus ante quem and terminus post quem dates for the canal head. 


The stratificátion in Areas А V through A VII (fig. 5) yields the evidence for the ter- 
minus post quem date. In these areas to the southwest of the canal head nine deposition 


(15) BERGNER, op. cit., p. 1. Columbia University for this information. Не 
(26) СЕ Tran, П, 1964; р. 27. believes that the: pointed. arch does: not appear 
(1) I am indebted to Mr S. R. Peterson of in Iran until near the end of the Sasanian Period. . 
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phases were found. The earliest phase — strata 20 through 17 — was the.phase which ` 
had been deposited before the canal head was built. The first course of Wall C rests on 
stratum 18. No foundation trench was observed. This phase like the other phases, except 
one, exhibits a cycle indicative of the environment. Strata 20 and 19 are composed of 
pebbles, sand and silt which indicate a flow of water or wet environment. This environ- 
ment is followed by a drier environment as indicated in strata 18 and 17 which contain 
organic material mixed with silt and pebbles alongside a sandy loam. Тһе зате cycle is 
evident in the second deposition phase — strata 16 through 14 — in this area. This second 
phase was deposited during the life of the canal head, since these strata lie against the 
outside of Wall C, but do not lie under or cover that wall. It will be noted that in the 
absence of a true soil stratum in these two earliest phases the environment was probably 
never completely dry. The two surfaces 17 and 18 and probably 14 thus remained damp 
throughout their life. Stratum 13, the third phase in the area, consists of toppled Wall C 
stones and large pebbles. This stratum is the only one which exhibits human intervention 
in the environmental cycle and as such may be called the disconforming phase. The ex- 
istence of this disconformity apparently indicates the period when the Sang-i Dobtar was 
not maintained efficiently, or completely abandoned. 


After the upper courses of Wall C were toppled, the environmental cycle, wet to dry, 
continues throughout phases 4, 5, and 6. However, the surface of these phases differs from 
phases 1 and 2. A black organic soil appears in strata 10, 8, and 6. This would seem to 
indicate longer periods of dryness during which vegetation was able to grow in abundance 
before again being covered by water-laid sand and silt. Phase 7, stratum 5, appears to 
disrupt the wet-to-dry cycle, since it is composed of a brown soil with sand as opposed to 
a sand-and-silt layer. The latest two phases, 8 and 9, again continue the wet-to-dry cycle. 
In these cases silt or loam, strata 4 and 2, indicate the wet environments, while a soil 
indicates the dry environment, strata 3 and 1. At the present time the area is dry. 


Apart from the cyclical phases mentioned above, the stratification gives a clear indica- 
tion of water flow in the area in relation to the Sang-i Dobtar. The earliest phase, Phase 
1, contains more or less horizontal strata running beneath the canal walls. The layers in 
this phase indicate a river bed of pebbles covered by course sand and silt. Before the бапр-і 
Dobtar was built the river flowed uninhibited from west to east close to the Dorüdzan 
mountain (figs. 3, 5). The mountain probably formed the river’s north bank. During the 
driest part of Phase 1, the canal head was built. During the earliest life of the canal head, 
Wall C acted as the north bank of the river in Field A. However, by the time stratum 14 
accumulated, the north bank had moved away from Wall C — further to the south, but 
still visible in Area A V. With the discontinuity of Phase 3, the north bank of the river 
moved south and is seen in Area VI. The bank remained visible in Area A VI until Phase 
7. During the dry cycles, represented by strata 6 and 5, the river bank moved so far to 
the south that it is not visible in the excavated areas. The only remaining evidence of 
water flow in this field is the modern irrigation ditch (stratum 2) cut from stratum 1 into 
stratum 3. Further evidence of cultivation in the vicinity of the irrigation ditch may be 
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seen in the surface (stratum 1) which has cut into and removed parts of strata 9, 5, and 4 
in Áreas А V and А VI. At the present time, however, there is no cultivation in this field 
and the river still flowing in a west-to-easterly direction lies about 100 m. to the south of 
Area А VII (fig. 13). 


The silt trap excavated in Area V (figs. 3, 5) exhibits a departure from the strati- 
graphic phases described above. Strata 20 through 18 are the same as Phase 1 above and 
existed before walls C and B were built. Stratum 1, the surface, is also a part of Phase 9 
as seen in Áreas VI and VII as well as in Area V south of "Wall C. However, strata 4 
and 3 are the same layers found in Areas A I through A IV, and provide a stratigraphic 
correlation between the two sets of Areas. 


The stratification in Areas A I through A IV (fig. 5) separated on the surface from 
Areas А V through A VII by a modern road (fig. 3) yielded evidence for a terminus ante 
quem date of the Sang-i Dohtar. In these Areas to the north and south of the canal head 
10 strata were found. Immediately upon bedrock are strata 10 and 9 which were deposited. 
after the canal head was built. These strata were deposited against the original diver- 
sionary dam, Wall D, whose lowest course rests upon bedrock and is piled against the 
buttressed join of Walls B and C (fig. 3). Several factors indicate that the proper function 
of the canal head was disrupted during the deposition of strata 10 and 9. Тһе composi- 
üon of stratum 9 with its charcoal chunks as well as the fragment of iron bar originally 
used to buttress the sluice-gates, but found ex situ in stratum 10, point to a destruction 
of the sluice-gates. It would appear that the water course approach to the sluice-gates was 
kept cleaned-out during the active life of the canal head, and strata 10 and 9 were depo- 
sited just before and during this destruction. 


Subsequent to the sluice-gate destruction, Wall A blocks were toppled into stratum 8. 
This wall toppling apparently includes stones from the top of all walls as witnessed in the 
aforementioned stratum 13 in Areas A V-A VII. The canal head appears to have been 
abandoned during strata 8, 7, and 6 as witnessed by water-laid pebbles, sand, and silt 
in the three strata. Abandonment is further indicated by the absence of any artifactual 
material in strata 8 and 7 (see below, p. 260). Stratum 6 with its sandy loam and reap- 
pearance of pottery indicates renewed activity in the Field, during a dry environment. This 
stratum lies immediately beneath Wall E (fig. 3) — the second diversionary dam. Evidence 
of a foundation trench dug into stratum 6 was not present. The lowest course of Wall E 
was set upon the stratum 6 surface. 


During the deposition of stratum 5 the canal head again performed its normal func- 
tion. Due to the stratigraphic build-up, water flowed through only about two-thirds of the 
original arches in Wall A (fig. 5). In addition, the different orientation of the diversionary 
Wall E along a north-south axis indicates a new supply for the canal head (see further under 
function) It is interesting to note that the water flow during this reactivity did not wash 
stratum 5 any further than Area A II. Such a factor may indicate either a reduced water 
pressure or a shorter time interval. The occurrence of charcoal bits in stratum 4, especially 
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in Area А II, seems to indicate that wooden sluice-gates were again constructéd -for the 
arches, but subsequently destroyed with the final abandonment of the canal head. Strati- 
graphically correlated with this final destruction is the deposition of stratum 4 in the silt 
trap between Walls В and С in Area A V. Stratum 4 is identical in both Areas; After 


the destruction observed in stratum 4 there is no indication of an intentional use of the · 


canal head. However, water probably still flowed through the Wall A arches until they 
were blocked by the stratum 3 deposition. | 

The composition of stratum 3 with its white flecked chips іп a reddish soil indicates 
a natural deposition. The chips are bits of the Dorüdzan mountain, flaked by environ- 
mental conditions, rolled and washed down the mountain side into Field A, along with what 
is probably an iron-rich soil. The other two strata are surface layers containing toppled 
blocks from Wall A — a further mutilation of the canal head for modern SIUE in the 
vicinity of Dorüdzan. 

The strata of Areas А I through А IV may now be correlated with the phases of 
Areas А V through A VII and the stratigraphy summarized as follows: 


Areas А VII- Areas A IV- Comments 
AV AI 
Phase Stratum | Stratum 
1... 1 . +. . Modern irrigation and cultivation. 
IA... .. 2 =... 2. . . Arches completely blocked. | 
IB uou ЯЕ . . . 3 . . . Build-up of mountain washed material; arches 
becoming blocked. Abandonment of site. 
JIA... . . 3 .. . 4 . . . Destruction of sluice-gates. 
IIB... . . 4 . . . 5 . . . Canal head reactivated; Wall E built; new 
water soutce. 
HI.....5...6 . . . River bank no longe in immediate vicinity of 
canal head. 
6 
IV 7 
8 
V 9 7 . . . Accumulation during abandonment of site. 
10 
11 
УГ. 12 
УПА .'. . .13. ..8 . . . Site abandoned after canal head walls toppled. 
9 . . . Sluice-gates destroyed. 
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VIIB 


VIIIA . 


VIIIB 


IX 


-Areas А VII- Areas A IV- Comments 


AV 


14 
15 
. 16 


17 
18 
19 
. 20 


АІ 


. 10 . . . Iron sluice-gate bars destroyed. 


Canal head built: Walls A, B, C, and D.. 


River flows uninhibited between Doriidzan 
mountain and unidentified western bank. 


As is to be expected at this type of site, only a few sherds were found. Almost all 
of the sherds were weathered from natural elements, so that in most cases a full descrip- 
tion of the shapes is impossible. Line drawings of the sherds and other artifacts are pre- 
sented in fig. 6. The description of this pottery is presented below in catalogue form, 
grouped according to the stratigraphic phases already described. The pottery typology in 
Field A will be presented at the end of the catalogue. 





3 


STRATUM 4 


b 


а 


PHASE IIB 
STRATUM 5 


Fig. 6 - Dorüdzan. Field А; Sang-i Dobtar, pottery. 
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Phase 1А: 


ово тор 


stratum 1 
a. Area А III: Rim sherd, brown core, white grit temper, red burnished outer surface, 
red wate. 
b. Area А IV: Rim sherd, brown core, white grit temper, red ware, outer surface 
blacked by fite. 
c. Area A IV: Rim sherd, black core, straw temper, reddish outer surface. 
d. Area A II: Rim sherd, orange core, white grit temper, cream surface. 
e. Area A I: Rim sherd, orange core, white grit temper, cream surface. 
f. Area A III: Body sherd, brown core, fine white grit temper, buff surface, incised 
« flower » decoration. 
g. Area A VI: Воду sherd, grey core, fine white grit temper, cream surface, raised 
incised bands, blue glazed ware. 
h. Area A V: Body sherd, black core, black grit temper, tan surface, comb incised 
decoration inside and outer surface. 
i. Area A III: Lid handle, brown core, white grit temper, cream surface. 
j Area А V: Body sherd, grey core, fine white temper, reddish surface, raised band 
: decoration, blue glazed ware. 
k. Area A II: Bead, white paste core, blue glazed surface. 
l. Area A III: Bead, glass. 
m. Area A III: Flint blade, retouched on both edges. 
stratum 2 
Area A VII: Rim sherd, brown core, white grit temper, reddish surface. 
Area A VII: Rim and body sherd, brown core, white grit temper, reddish surface. 
Area А III: Rim sherd, brown core, white grit temper, reddish surface. 
Area A II: Rim sherd, black core, white grit temper, reddish surface. . 
Area A VI: Rim sherd, (badly weathered) black core, white grit temper, reddish 
sutface. 
f. Area А Т: Rim sherd, grey core, straw temper, cream surface. 
g. Area A VII: Body sherd, grey core, straw temper, reddish surface, raised band 
decoration. | 
Phase IB: stratum 3 
a. Area А III: Rim sherd, brown core, white grit temper, black glazed surface. 
b. Area A I: Rim sherd, orange core, white grit temper, cream surface. 
Phase ПА: stratum 3 (see p. 257) 
a. Area A VI: Rim and body sherd, grey core, white grit temper, reddish surface. 
b. Area A VII: Base sherd, grey core, white grit temper, buff surface. 
c. Area А УП: 


Body sherd, brown core, black grit temper, cream surface, impressed 
band decoration. 
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stratum 4 


a. Area А III: Rim sherd, (badly weathered) black core, black grit temper, tan surface. 


b. Area A II: Body sherd, red core, brown grit temper, pink surface, incised band 
decoration. 


Phase ПВ: stratum 4 


a. Area A VII: Rim sherd, tan core, fine white: grit temper, orange surface. 
b. Area А VII: Body sherd, tan core, fine white grit temper, reddish brown burnished 


outer surface. 


stratum 5 


a. Area А I: Body sherd, red core, brown grit temper, pink surface, incised band 
decoration. 


b. Area A IV: Neck and body sherd, brown core, fine white grit temper, brown sur- 
face, impressed band decoration at neck. 


Phase III: stratum 6 


a. Área A II: Rim sherd, brown core, fine white grit temper, orange surface. 
b. Area A I: Body sherd, brown core, red grit temper, red slip surface. 
c. Área А I: Handle, brown core, red grit temper, orange surface. 


Phase IV - Phase УПА: no pottery. 


Phase VIIB: stratum 10 


Area А IV: Rim sherd, buff core, fine white grit temper, cream surface. 


a. 
b. Area A Ш: Rim sherd, brown core, white grit temper, pink surface. 

c. Area А II: Rim sherd (same as b above). 

d. Area A ТП: Rim sherd, tan core, no observable temper, tan surface. 

e. Area А II: Rim sherd, red соге, white grit temper, reddish surface. 

f. Area A II: Body sherd, grey core, straw temper, reddish surface, raised band 


decoration. - 


g. Area А III: Rim sherd, grey core, straw temper, reddish surface, raised band 
decoration. . 


Һ. Агеа А ТУ. Axe head and particles of wooden handle. Axe is of iron, probably 
` wrought. 
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Sixteen types of ware can be differentiated on the basis of temper used, surface colour, 
and kind of decoration. From the standpoint of a relative chronology they may be listed 
from earliest to latest as follows: 


Phase УПВ: 


Grit-tempered red ware 
Grit-tempered cream ware 
Straw-tempered red ware, raised band decoration 


Phase III: 


Grit-tempered orange ware 
Grit-tempered red-slip ware 


Phase IIB: 


Grit-tempered pink ware, incised decoration 
Grit-tempered brown ware, impressed decoration 
Grit-tempered burnished red ware 


Phase ПА: 


Grit-tempered cream ware, impressed decoration 
Grit-tempered tan ware 


Phase IB: 


Grit-tempered black-glazed ware 


Phase IA: 


Straw-tempered red ware 

Grit-tempered buff ware, incised « flower » decoration 
Grit-tempered blue-glazed ware 

Grit-tempered tan wate, comb-incised decoration 
Straw-tempered cream ware 


From the standpoint of the types’ range in Field A, only the grit-tempered red ware of 
Phase VIIB appears to last throughout all Phases recorded in the field. The other two 
wares of Phase VIIB do not recur until Phase I. The grit-tempered orange ware of phase 
III continues throughout Phase ПА, but the grit-tempered red-slip ware appears only in 
Phase ІП. Тһе grit-tempered pink incised, brown impressed, tan, and cream impressed 
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Warés occur only in Phase II. The grit-tempered burnished red ware of Phase IIB recurs 
in Phase ТА. Тһе grit-tempered black-glazed ware occurs only in Phase IB. The wares 
listed under Phase IA occur only in that phase. 

Due to the paucity and preservation of the wares as well as the type of non-occupa- 
tional site of Field A, it is extremely hazardous to draw chronological conclusions from 
the pottery. Any or all of the sherds could have been dropped ог washed into the areas 
at different times, so that the «latest » sherd need not necessarily « date » the particular 
stratum in which it was found. In addition, most of the sherds are nondescript common 
wares without chronological indicators. Тһе exceptions to this statement are the grit- 
tempered red ware of Phase IIB and later which is reminiscent of the red burnished ware 
of Talli Bakün AV Chalcolithic ware (5), and the wares of Phase IA which have been ob- 
served in modern day use in the local villages of Dorüdzan and Malikabàd. While it is 
reasonable to assume that the Phase I wares are recent, it certainly does not seem reason- 
able to think that red burnished ware was indigenous in Field A. Thus in Field A, pottery 
typology says little about the canal head's date. 

While no exact parallel to the Sang-i Dohtar has been discovered in Iran, certain con- 
struction techniques at other sites with different type monuments seem to be similar. Such 
similarities may be helpful in delimiting a chronological period for the canal head. Соп- 
struction techniques involved in dressing and fitting stone blocks as well as cutting arches 
from bedrock at other sites will be considered. Monuments in the immediate vicinity of 
the Sangi Dobtar exhibit construction techniques inconsistent with those techniques used 
in Field A (see further under Fields B and C below). 

Geographically closest to the Sang-i Dohtar, and one of the most famous monuments 
in Fars Ostan, is Persepolis. The stone masonry of the platform at this site consists of 
monumental semi-crystalline limestone blocks, dressed with a multi-toothed chisel, fitted 
without mortar, and held together with iron « dovetail » clamps set in lead. The type of 
stone and fitting used at Persepolis are the same as at the Sangi Dobtar. On the other 
hand, the canal head’s smaller blocks are dressed with a single-pointed chisel and are held 
together through the stones’ aggregate weight. Since most of the mountains in the Marv 
Пав - Abarf region are of semi-crystalline limestone (!*), the fact that the stones were 
fitted at both places without mortar is not enough evidence for a 6th cent. B.C. date at the 
Sang-i Dohtar. 

Blocks of approximately the same size and consistency аге found at Firüzabad іп the 
Sasanian « бге temple ». However, the majority of blocks (%) in that «temple» аге 


(15) Perhaps the closest parallels to this red in his forthcoming excavation at Darwazeh Tepe 


burnished ware аге to be found in the Магу Ба in Fats. | 

sites surveyed Ьу L. Vanden Berghe. Тһе ware's (19) Information supplied by the expedition 
surface treatment 4 close to the Talli Bakün geologist. . 

wares. On the other hand, the ware’s core (20) During a trip to this temple during June, 
reminds one of the lron Age wares. Тһе writer 1967, the writer found only one block dressed 


hopes to clear up the chronology of these wares with a single-pointed chisel. 
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dressed with а multi-toothed chisel and held together with « dovetail » clamps — features 
not found in the Sang-i Dobtar. 


In terms of construction technique used in cutting arches from bedrock, three close 
parallels in Iran may be cited. The first of these is at Kalaban (7) near the villages of Lar 
and Baydgun east-northeast of Tehran. The monument is an imdmzadeh containing arches 
made of rock and/or rock and mud brick (22), While no specific date is given this structure 
by the excavator, he does suggest it was re-used in Islamic times. A second example near 
Kirmansah is the Taq-i Bustan (?). These arches date to the Sasanian period, but are not 
as pointed as in Field A. Perhaps the closest parallel to the pointed arches at the Sang 
Dohtar is to be found іп Fars Ostan at Ig near the village of Darab. At I$ a mosque called 
the Masjid-i Sang is cut into the mountain side. Тһе entrance to the mosque is a pointed 
arch similar to these in the Sang-i Dohtar (fig. 31) (%). Not only does the entrance arch 
look like the canal head arch, but the same type of chisel was used in both places. The 
Masgid-i Sang has been dated to 1332/3 A.D. by an inscription within the mosque (>). On 
the other hand, the majority of other structures in the immediate vicinity of this mosque 
were constructed during the Sasanian Period. 


Although architectural typology appears to indicate either a Sasanian or Mongol date 
for the Sang-i Dohtar, the paucity of comparative material would indicate caution in rush- 
ing to conclusions at this point (24). 

From an historical point of view, it is well known that in Fars both the Sasanians 
and Buyids as well as Mongols built and maintained water-conservation monuments (7). 
The plains to the east of Dorüdzan were famous for their corn production, but would have 
not been so had not the Rüd-i Kor been tamed by the construction of dams and irrigation 
canals (^). However, since historical records relating to the Sangi Dobtar construction 
are not extant, absolute dates for the structure must await results of C14 analysis, being 
run at the University of Pennsylvania on samples from Field А (2). 


(21) М. Srroux, « Ка[аБап », Athar-é Iran, TH, Persepolis, Masgid-i Suleyman, апа Вага 1 Nišandeh. 
1938, рр. 143-153. In spite of the identical shape of these arches 
22 jj fi with the Sangi Dobtar arches, I think the factors 
(22) Ibid., fig. 90. Ap: 
25) Т, Я ats of geographical distance between the two sites, 
(28) L. VANDEN BERGHE, Archéologie de l'Iran different mediums of construction, and different 
Ancien, Leiden, 1959, p. 103 and pl. 126c. functions. speak against drawing any chronological 
(24) Photograph courtesy of Mr S. К. Peterson. parallels. 


(25) А. STEIN, «Ап Archaeological Tour in 15) С. Le STRANGE, The Lands of the Eastern 
Ancient Persis », Iraq, III, 1936, p. 172 and pl. Caliphate, Cambridge, 1905, рр. 275-287. 
XV, fig. 23. (28) Ibid., pp. 277 and 279. 

(26) See U. ScERRATO, « Excavations at Dahan-i (29) Samples were taken from Area А II, 


Ghulaman (Seistan-Iran) First Preliminary Report », stratum 4 and Area А VI, stratum 15. In addition 
EW, XVI, 1966, pp. 13 ff., figs. 11, 17. Arches to the carbon samples, pollen analysis of samples 


identical in shape but not in material or function taken from all strata in the area is being undertaken 
were excavated in Building No. 3 at this site. The by Prof. R. Burgess at the University of North 
excavator dates these arches to the .6th-5th cent. Dakota. It is hoped that results from these tests 


B. C. on the basis of typological parallels with will be forthcoming soon. 
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` The. excavation in Field A has shown that the Sang-i Dobtar was а canal head which 
controlled the flow of water into a canal. When first constructed, the structure diverted 
water from the Када Kor by means of a dam built out into that river. During a secondary 
usage, the structure diverted water into the same canal from springs or mountain streams 
to’ the northeast of the site by means of a differently oriented dam (fig. 2). The problems 
of which route the canal took and the use to which the water was put must now be 
discussed. 


Surface traces of Wall B were followed by car to a point about one-half kilometer south 
of Dorüdzan. At this point a recent rock slide obliterated any change of continuous sur- 
face tracing. On the other side of the rock slide, but about two kilometers distant, traces 
of what might have been the canal were again discovered. However, much can happen in 
two kilometers and surface tracing was abandoned for a while. The next step was to pro- 
cure aeríal photographs of the Dorüdzan area in an attempt to pick up traces from a new 
vantage point. ` 

The aerial photographs proved to be of immeasurable help from the standpoint of 
tracing the canal as well as a time saver. After a study of the photographs was made, it 
was determined that what appeared to be a continuation of the canal could be followed 
for more than five miles (%), Since the photographs were taken at an altitude of about 
40,000 ft. above the sea level, many details remained problematical. Chief among these 
were the meanderings of the Rüd-i Kor across portions of the projected canal lines. It was 
therefore decided that an aerial survey closer to the ground was in order. For this purpose 
a helicopter was engaged and the area from Dorüdzan to Persepolis - Магу Пай was 
investigated. The area of that investigation is shown on fig. 2 (%), With a few excep- 
tions, the canal could be followed to an area northeast of the southeast tip of Каћа 
Sahrak, at which point no further trace was visible. 


Whether or not the canal was indeed beneath the lines seen from the helicopter and 
visible on the photographs remained to be tested. To that end a trench was excavated 
across the visible line to examine the stratigraphy. This trench (Site D) was so placed that 
not only would it cross the proposed canal line, but also through a newly discovered tepe 
that the expedition named Tepe Sahrak (=>), The stratification in this trench is recorded in 
fig. 12. This site will bé discussed later in the article. Evidence of an earth canal was found 
in the trench and, while neither time nor money allowed the expedition to trace it for over 
five miles via excavation, there can be no doubt that this canal is most likely to be the same 
canal which starts at the Sangi Dohtar (29). 


(30) The writer is indebted to both Prof. A. Н. . (33) Since there is no local name for this tepe, 
Doerr and Dr Schiess, chief geologist of the Oil the name Tepe Sahrak is used to depict the mound’s 
Operating Companies, Tehran, for their generous proximity to Kuhi Sahrak. 


assistance in reading these photographs. (33) From our aerial and surface survey of the 
(91) This figure is a tracing of a mosaic made area, no evidence was observed to indicate a 
of vertical aerial photographs supplied the expedi- different direction for the canal. ^ 


tion by the National Cartographic Service of Iran. 
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The purpose for which the water was used becomes almost self-evident... In fig: 2 it а 
will be noticed that there are two large cultivable areas along the canal routei 1) to the ` 
northeast of Dorüdzan and 2) to the northeast of Küh-i Sahrak. The water from the сапа] 
must have been diverted into these two large areas for irrigation purposes. Both of the 
areas are over one square mile and require vast quantities of water. The monumental rock 
and dressed stone structure called the Sang-i Dobtar was capable of supplying that quan- 
tity of water. 


Field B - The Naşir: Dam (*) 


The structures in this second feld excevated by the expedition consist of diversionary 
irrigation dams across the Rüd-i Kor valley, at a site about 7 km. upstream from the 
Sangi Dobtar, but on the west bank (бр. 17). Although not a single pottery sherd was 
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Fig. 7 . Dorüdzan. Field B; the Маям Dam. 


recovered from the excavation at the site, the absolute chronology of the dams is given in 
an inscribed column found in the field. Since these structures will lie at the bottom of the 
lake contained by the modern Darius Kebir Dam, the expedition sought to record the archi- 


(34) This is the name ascribed to the dam in discovered in Field B. 
the most recently inscribed portion of the column 
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‘tecture in the field as well as deal with the problems of function and chronology. The 


architecturally . differént structures were observed when the field was first visited in the 


‘winter of 1965, The largest structure (Phase 1; Яр; 7) extended more than 150 m. in a 
broken fashion (=). From the south-to north it extended into the present Rüd-i Kor con- 
fines. The second structure consisted of larger stones, oriented in 4 general east-west direc- 
tion near the visible south end of the first structure (Phase 2, fig. 7). 


Architecturally, the largest structure is made of a concréte core into which are set 
small stones ranging in size from a few centimeters to not larger than one-half meter (figs. 
19, 20). Its remaining height varies from 2.5 to 3.10 m. Its remaining width varies from 
2 to 10 m. The serpentine meander of the dam along its more than 150 m. in length ap- 
parently was intentional and is not the result of recent stone robbing, as can be seen in 
the aerial photo, fig. 17. The stratigraphy recovered in area BI shows how this long dam 
was constructed (fig. 8). 
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5. - Pebbly sand 


Fig. 8 - Dorüdzan. Field B; the Nasiti Dam; section in area BI, 
North Baulk. 


(**) According to local tradition, the dam was arose between rival landlords. 
broken up with dynamite after a conflict of interest 
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The builders cut а foundation trench (stratum 3) into а soft yellow loam (stratum 4) 


and poured concrete flush against the downstream baulk, but left a space in the trench on >. 


the upstream side. Once this concrete base was poured, the foundation trench upstream: 
was backfilled and stones and concrete piled on top of the base until the desired height 
was reached (fig. 19). The pebbly sand and silt of stratum 2 represent deposit left by 
the river while the dam was operative, while stratum one is the surface deposited after 
the dam fell into final disuse. 


Architecturally, the second structure (Phase 1, fig. 7) consists of irregularly dressed 
stones bonded with concrete. These stones are usually dressed on at least two sides and 
range in size from 0.50 to 1.50 m. in length, width, and depth. Unfortunately, many of 
the stones which originall belonged to this dam have been displaced and re-used on the 
spot, so that the original plan of the dam is far from complete. In fig. 7 appear only those 
stones which were found bonded іи situ. At the present time the structure stands no more 
than three courses high in the least disturbed spots. Within area B2 only one course was 
observed. ‘The origin of these Phase 1 dressed stones could not be located within Field B. 


The stratigraphy recovered in area B2 points out the relative chronology of the two 
dams. At the west end of the area, the single course of larger stones underlie the concrete 
foundation of the longer dam. This single course of stone was set on and into the pebbly 
sand of stratum 5 recovered in area ВІ, while the yellow loam of stratum 4 in B1 was 
found in B2 to rest against and at times cover the single course of the earlier structure. 
No foundation trench for this earlier structure was observed. In order to determine the 

relation between the single line of stones to the north of the phase 1 structure and the 
structure itself, Area B3 was excavated. This line of stones was found to be contemporary 
with the other stones of the Phase 1 structure, since they also rested or were built into 
the pebbly sand of stratum 5. 


In spite of the fragmentary nature of both structures, their function is not too difficult 
to reconstruct.. The Phase 2 dam extended to the north into the present confines of the 
Rüd-i Kor, from which it trapped water. The water trapped by the dam eventually was 
fed off into a canal at the southern end of the dam. Unfortunately, the recent destruction 
(p. 266, note 35) of the dam's southern extremity precludes any reconstruction of the mech- 
anism used to admit the water into the canal. The earthen canal itself is still visible at the 
southern end of the dam and is represented by the broken lines of fig. 7 and between the 
two persons in fig. 18 (the position of these two persons is indicated on fig. 7 by X's) As 
recovered, the Phase 1 structure poses several problems. It is obvious that this extant 
structure is not a dam, due to its orientation to the Rüd-i Kor flow. This problem was 
resolved when an earthen canal was discovered at the eastern end of the Phase 1 structure 
(figs. 7, 21) paralleling the later Phase 2 canal. The fragmentary Phase 1 structure thus ap- 
pears to be the remains of the southern end of an earlier dam or, more specifically, a part 
of the dam’s canal head. Water trapped by the earlier dam flowed towards the southern 
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structure and was led off into the canal through Area B3 between two stone walls. In an 
attempt to answer the question of the earlier dam's position, the northern end of the 
` Phase. 2 dam was investigated at the spots where the concrete had been blown away ex- 
` posing, the earth. Unfortunately, not a single fragment of the earlier dam could be found 
in any of the excavations. However, set into the Phase 2 dam at its southern end and 
about midway along the dam on the upstream -side (fig. 7) stones similar to the Phase 1 
structure were Observed. The paucity of these stones and their dissimilarity to the over- 
whelming majority of the Phase 2 construction stones may provide an explanation for the 
present absence of a Phase 1 dam. In order to make concrete on the spot for the Phase 
2 dam, the builders broke up and re-used the earlier stones, retaining a few of the larger 
stones for facing purposes. 


The function of both structures appears to have been the same. Both trapped water 
from the Rüd-i Kor and fed this water through a canal head into an earthen canal. The 
question of why the builders of the Phase 2 dam did not re-use the canal of the Phase 1 
structure cannot be answered on strictly archaeological grounds. However, the recovered 
inscribed column may supply this answer. Before turning to the problem of absolute dat- 
ing and the inscribed column, it remains to describe which direction the canal took after 
leaving Field B. Both of these canals can be traced to the southeast on the west bank of 
the Rüd-i Kor for about one kilometer. At this point a modern canal cuts actoss the old 
canals, obliterating their traces. This third canal is called the Soon canal and is still in use 
today for irrigation purposes. Water is diverted into the Soon canal by a dam built about 
10 km. above Field B near the village of Malikabad. On the other side of the Soon canal 
no evidence of old canals exists, leading to the conclusion that the modern Soon canal 
occupies the same canal channel in use when the dams in Field B were operative. The 
Soon canal today follows the west bank of the Rid-i Kor for about 20 km. to the Marv 
Dašt plain (fig. 2), at which point it flows back into the river. The water trapped by the 
dams in Field B must have followed a similar route, irrigating the Магу Dašt corn fields 
as well (7), 


About 300 m. to the southeast of the Ramgird dams, a column containing three in- 
scribed panels was discovered beside the road which leads to Marv Пай (fig. 2) (7). The 
column is 1.74 m. high with a diameter of 0.50 m. Two of the three panels are badly 
weathered. The third panel contains a well preserved Persian inscription (fig. 22) (**), the 


(36) LE STRANGE, op. cit., р. 279. column was moved no more than 5 m. from where 
(**) This column was discovered upright beside they found it. 
the modern track which parallels the west bank (98) A latex impression of all three panels 


of the Када Kor. However, it was originally was made by the expedition. The impression has 
found by local farmers buried about 1 m. beneath been sent to Prof. Stern in England. It is hoped 
the surface during the excavation of a modern that a publication of the inscription will be 
irrigation canal. According to these farmers, the forthcoming in the near future. 
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last added (о the column's surface. According to a preliminary translation (?*).of this third 
panel, three lunar dates are given in connection with the building and repairs оЁ-а dam in 
the vicinity. The inscription states that the Ramfird Dam was first built by the 
« Hayani Kings». It was first repaired in 590 (1194 A.D.) by the Fars Atabakan. In. 
1055 (1645 A.D.) it was again repaired by the Safavid kings under the direction оҒ:Нууафа 
Mu‘in ud-Din. Some time after the second repair the dam broke up and was unused until 
1508 (1890 A.D.) when the owners and farmers of the Ramğird district petitioned the 
Governor General of Fars Озгап to repair it. The Governor General, « after getting in- 
structions from His Majesty, Nasir ud-Din Sah, ordered “АН Han Qagar to build » the dam. 
The dam was called the « Мавін Dam » and « the public was asked to come and see ії». 
The inscription is dated « the first Rabi? al-Awwal, 1308 », i.e., 15 October 1890. 


Thanks to this inscription, Phases 1 and 2 in Field B can be dated and the dams 
named with near precision. The fragmentary Phase 1 structure is a part of the Ramgird 
Dam repaired in 1645 A.D. by Шуаба Mu'in ud-Din during the Safavid Period, although 
some of its stones may indeed be a part of the original dam built prior to 1194 A.D. (%). 
As the inscription states, this Ramgird Dam broke up and was unused for over two 
hundred years. It is interesting to note that in 1890 A.D. the owners and farmers in the 
area asked that the Катрга be repaired. However, instead of repairing it, the new Мази 
Dam (Phase 2) was built and a new canal cut. 


Field C - Causeway and Bridge 


Within this field (figs. 2, 23) stands the monumental structure described in Bergner's 
1937 survey as part of an Achaemenian dam (*?). His partial top plan is substantially 
correct, but his proposed reconstruction of the entire structure based upon his surface ob- 
servations could not be verified during the 1966-67 excavation seasons. Іп an attempt to 
define the site's stratigraphy two control areas were opened (fig. 9, C I and СУП). Eight 
additional areas were excavated to define the structure's present elevation and geographi- 
cal limits. Sections and a partial elevation of the structure are presented in fig. 10. 


(3°) I am indebted to Prof. Stronach for a mention of an ancient dam in the Fars Namab. 
translation copy of this Farsi panel. I understand According to LE STRANGE, op. cit., p. 277, a 
that the preliminary translation was done by Prof. Rudi Kor dam called the Bandi Mugarrad was 
Norman Sharpe of Pahlavi University when he repaired at the beginning of the 12th cent. and 
and Stronach first visited the column prior to the at that time called the Fabristan, «..а name it 

+ writer’s afrival in Iran. still bore in the time of Hafiz Abra ». 

(9) It will be interesting to compare what is (41) BERGNER, op. cit., pp. 1 ff. 


inscribed on the two weathered panels with the 
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Two occupation phases exist in this field. The’ latest phase (fig. 9, Phase B) i$ an 
enormous rock pile (fig. 9, C V - C VIII) and yard left by masons, engaged in breaking up 
the monumental Phase A structure to produce smaller building stones. In every excavated 
area, except C IX and C X, a stratum of stone chips was observed (fig. 10). Due to the ex- · 
tensive nature of this second phase, large portions of the Phase A structure. have been de, : 
stroyed (fig. 9). Thus in the nortbern part of C I, including the long trench, ane in C if 
and C III no trace of the original structure exists. . 


Stratigraphically, stone chips in a grey loam layer rest on water-worn bedrock in all 
areas to the north of areas С VII and C VIII. For example, see fig. 10a. Thus in areas 


СІ. C VI the Phase A structure was visible to the stone masons of Phase B. This stone- 


chip layer, stratum 4 in C I, was subsequently covered by three additional layers (fig. 10а). 
The yellow-tan packed soil of stratum 3 seals the stone-chip layer, but no evidence of a 
wet environment is present in this layer. Stratum 2, however, with its sandy loam indicates 
..8 wet environment. The surface in C I, as elsewhere, is cultivated and contains large 
blocks toppled from the Phase A structure. In Areas C VII and C VIII a different stra- 
tigraphic picture emerges for Phase B. Between areas C V and C VIII (fig. 9) the topmost 
part of an immense rock pile forms the surface. The southwesternmost extremity of this 
rock pile can be observed in C VIII (fig. 106), where it is stratum 2. Instead of festing 
on bedrock in Area C VIII, it rests on the. reddish soil of stratum 3 as wells as a part of 
the. Phase A structure. 


.. . Аз in the other fields described above, little or no pottety was found, The only pot- 
tery associated with Phase В comes from Areas C I and C IV. ` Four sherds and one figu- 
rine rested on the top of stratum 4 in stratum 3. Line drawings of these sherds will be 
found in fig. 11 and may be described as follows: 


Phase 2 (В): stratum 3 


a. Area C I: Base and body sherd, grey core, minute white grit temper, ур surface, 


burnished finish (badly weathered). 


b. Area СІ: Neck and body sherd w/handle, grey. core, large black grit temper, light . 


grey surface {badly weathered). 


с. Area C,I: Rim sherd, brown core, white and black grit temper, brown surface (badly 
weathered). 


d. Area C I: Rim sherd, brown core, grey grit temper, brown surface (badly 
weathered). 


е. ‘Area C IV: Horse figurine with harness, brown core, grey grit temper, tan surface 
(badly weathered). | 
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With the exception of the horse figurine, the pottery sherds аге all common wares with 
no particularly diagnostic features. Due to the paucity and poorly preserved nature of this 
pottery, it seems useless to guess its age (7). 


Although absolute dating materials such as coins, carbon, and inscriptions were not 
found in strata associated with the rock pile and yard of Phase B, a clue to its date may be 
found in considering the question of where were the stones used after being dressed in 
Field C. The enormous quantity of chips belonging to Phase B would seem to indicate the 
preparation of a large quantity of dressed stones. As there is no later construction in Field 
C, the dressed stones must have been.carted to another location. In an attempt to find 
this location, the expedition surveyed almost ten square miles in the vicinity. Outside of 
the fields excavated during our three seasons, no major construction of medium-sized stone 
was observed. However, within Field B stood the dams described above (рр. 265-267). It 
will be remembered that the origin of the stones used in constructing the Phase 1 dam in 
that field was not located. No quarry in the mountains surrounding Field B was observed. 
It therefore is possible that the stones dressed.in Phase B of Field C were carted up- 
stream to Field B where they were used in constructing the Phase 1 dam (=). If such was 
the case, then Phase B in Field C may be dated to a period about 1194 A.D. (see pp. 268- 
269). Due to the nature of this evidence, such a conclusion must be tentative, but at the 
moment it appears to be the most reasonable. 


The earliest occupation in Field C is the monumental Phase A structure partially ob- 
served above the surface by Bergner. The portion he planned may be seen in fig. 9, extend- 
ing from Área C V northward to C I (**). This portion of the structure is constructed of 
semi-crystalline limestone blocks held in place by iron clamps set into « dovetail » sockets 
cut into the blocks (fig. 25). The size of these blocks vary from approximately 3 X 2 X 
1 m. to 0.50 X 0.30 X 0.17 m. (see figs. 9 and 10c for individual block sizes) The 
quarry from which these blocks were cut is located in the immediate vicinity of the struc- 
ture (fig. 9), Although weathering has altered the surface of a majority of these blocks, 
the manner of dressing is apparent in the lowest courses (fig. 25). A single-pointed chisel 
was used in a 45°-angle cut from top to bottom of the stone, leaving parallel traces ap- 
proximately 7 cm. apart. This apparently was the rough cutting after quarrying. The top 
and bottom surfaces of the blocks were. further smoothed (*°). The total structure includ- 


(4%) The horse figurine finds its closest parallel · long history of use. They were then broken up to 


at the site of Nuzi in Iraq, where it can be dated construct the phase 2 dam. 

to ca. 1550 В. C. See К. Е. S. STARR, Nuzi, (44) C£. BERGNER’s top plan, op. cit, pls. VI, 
Cambridge, Mass., 1939, II, pl. 102 note 2. Since VII. 

there is по cross-correlation between Nuzi and (55) The implement used in this further ` 


Field C, it would. be erroneous to draw any dressing could not be determined; however, the 
conclusions from this date. evenness of the dressing suggests the use of a 
(43) ТЕ this were the case, these stones had a multi-toothed chisel. 
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ing break gaps is 6.5 m. wide, 82 m. long and stands 5.40 m. high (49), Oriented on a 
basic north-to-south axis, the structure bends towards the southwest where it terminates in 
a 16.5 m. long wall running at right angles (fig. 9). The entire structure is built upon 
water-worn bedrock and is a solid mass, except for five observable openings (^) which run 
entirely through the width of the structure (e.g., see fig. 10c). On the west side the openings 
` ate 2 m. wide and 1.85 m. high. On the east side the openings are the same height but 
are 1.50 m. wide: The larger opening of the west elevation is caused by ап original 
cutting of the facing blocks. These blocks are rounded on each side of the opening and cut 
back evenly to a 90°-angle flange 0.25 m. wide, at which point the opening becomes nar- 
rower by 0.50 (fig. 28). The floor of the opening is the single-block course set on bedrock 
(fig. 10c). The covers for the openings are lintel blocks which cover only the smaller- 
width part of the entire opening (ie., to within one metre of the western face). The top 
surface of the lintels is level with the surface of the entire Phase A structure. Due to the 
fact that the openings along the western side of the structure were not covered, the usable 
top surface of the entire structure along its north-south axis measures 5.5 m. in width. 


In order to determine the limits of the Phase A structure one-metre trenches were 
extended towards the north from Area C I, as well as Areas СП and C III. No continua- 
tion of the Phase A structure was found in any of these areas. Bedrock was observed in 
all areas at depths of from 3 cm. to 30 cm. beneath the surface. The chip layer (stratum 
4, fig. 10a) did not extend to the north beyond Area С ПТ. Stratum 1 toppled blocks 
from the Phase A structure did not extend northward beyond the ‘southern outcropping 
of bedrock. Bergner’s suggestion that the structure turned to the west at its present north- 
ern extremity could not be verified in either Area С I or C X (**). What Bergner sup- 
posed to be the western extension of the structure proved to be a sand-bar when excavated 
in Area C X (®). In spite of the fact that the Phase В masons destroyed much of the struc- 
ture’s northern parts, certain evidence exists to justify a reconstruction. Since neither stone 
chips nor toppled blocks were found to the east and west of the present structure, it 
seems reasonable to assume that the structure continued northward in a straight line. The 
question is how far northward did the structure extend? The fact that neither stone chips 
nor toppled blocks were observed in the excavated areas beyond Area C III suggests the 
structure terminated somewhere between Area C I. and С ПІ. This suggestion is further 


(46) For these and other measurements, compare (47) These openings appear in  Bergner's 
BERGNER, op. cit., рр. 2 f. The discrepancy bet- reconstruction of a dam as spillways. 
ween the measurements can be explained by the (48) BERGNER, ор. cit., pl. V. 
fact that Bergner measured from points on blocks (49) The expedition was beaten in its race to 
above the surface, while the measurements in excavate Area C X. Earth-moving machinery from 
this report were taken from points on blocks the Dàrius Kebir Dam crew excavated the entire 
beneath the surface after excavation. The upper sand-bar. During this process the expedition 
portions of the causeway are out of original plumb geologist identified the sand-bar. It was formed 
due to the later mutilation of the structure by by the Rüd-i Kor when that river flowed through 
the Phase 2 people. Field C. 
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supported by the fact that bedrock starts in the С I area (see fig. 10c) and the farther 
north one goes the closer to the surface the bedrock rises. Between the two outcroppings 
of bedrock to the north of Area C II (fig. 9) only stratum 1 of Area C I was observed 
(fig. 10a) in a deposit not more than 10 cm. in depth. Had the structure extended beyond 
Area C ПІ, its blocks certainly would have been visible above the present surface, since 
the smallest dimension of these blocks is larger than 10 cm.! It.therefore seems reasona- 
ble to assume the structure continued for about 15 m. to the north, at which point its 
surface was level with the bedrock surface. | 


The most exciting part of the Phase А structure appears, however, in Areas C VIII 
and C IX. The bedrock which is so close to the surface at the northern end of the struc- 
ture drops off sharply beneath the transverse wall which terminates the southwest bend in 
the monumental structure (figs. 9, 10b) (%). The transverse wall is composed of two courses 
set at the edge of the bedrock drop-off (fig. 10b). Between this drop-off and the south- 
west end of the excavated Area C VIII eight strata were recorded. The top three strata 
have been discussed already in connection with the Phase B stone pile and yard. Asso- 
ciated with the Phase A structure are strata 4 through 7, while stratum 8 was in exist- 
ence before the building of the structure, Stratum 8 consists of water-worn pebbles and 
sand, indicating that before the Phase A structure was built water flowed in the arca. 
Stratum 7 was discovered only at the northeast end of Area C VIII and consisted óf a 
brown loam and silt containing organic material. Overlying strata 7 and 8 is a water-laid 
yellow loam and fine silt indicative of a river bed. Stratum 5 with its brown loam and 
pink shell chips also is indicative of water flow. Of particular interest is stratum 4. This 
stratum contains wood-fiber traces and charcoal bits. It seals in part large stone blocks 
and stretches in an interrupted manner the entire length of the area from the bedrock drop- 
off into Area C IX (%), Sealing stratum 4 is а reddish soil containing white limestone 
fecks, indicative of a dry environment. 


The interpretation of this section is rather straightforward. The southwest extension 
of the monumental block structure observed by Bergner is a wooden bridge supported at 
intervals by semi-crystalline limestone blocks, spanning a river channel! Since both wood- 
fiber traces and charcoal bits were observed in stratum 4, it seems apparent that the bridge 
was burned and fell into disuse before the deposition of stratum 3. Further, since stratum 
3 exhibits a dry environment, the river course must have shifted to a point outside Field 
C before its deposition, The Phase A structure is a causeway leading up to a wooden 
bridge which spanned the river channel. 


(°°) Cf. BERGNER, op. cit, fig. 1. His re- (51) The presence of water flow in the Soon 
construction was reasonably based upon surface canal only 3 m. to the south of Area G IX forbade 
observation. However, our excavations into what any attempt to extend the excavations farther in 
he calls the mountains turned up the Phase B this direction. 


rock pile and yard! 
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Stratum 6 in Area C VIII contained the only pottery found in association with the 
Phase A structure (fig. 11). These pots are similar and may be described as follows: 


Phase A: stratum 6 


a. Area C VIII: Re-used pot fashioned into a grain scoop, brown core, brown grit 
temper, light brown surface (badly weathered). 


b. Area С VIII: Вазе and body of grain scoop, brown core, brown grit temper, light 
brown surface (badly weathered). 


Both of these grain scoops were found upside down and were full of non-carbonized grain. 
The ware and shape of the scoops are common and not diagnostic of any particular chron- 
ological period. The condition in which they were found and their proximity to the bridge 
suggest they were dropped from the bridge and settled in the river bed at a time when 
the bridge was in use. 

Since the causeway and bridge structure was not used after the burning and collapse 
of the wooden bridge, it is hoped that a terminus ad quem date will be recovered from the 
grain samples takên from stratum 4 in Area C VIII. А terminus а quo date for the struc- 
ture is dependent upon architectural typology, since absolute dating materials were not 
discovered below stratum 4 in Area С VIII. The manner of dressing, setting and joining 
the blocks in the causeway part of the structure provide the clue for this date (see pp. 274- 
275 above). Many structures similar to the cause way in construction exist in Fars Ostan (%). 
However, the closest parallel is the platform of Persepolis, This platform is constructed 
of semi-crystalline limestone blocks, dressed initially with а single-pointed chisel, and 
further smoothed with a multi-tooth chisel (?). The Field C blocks are set flush against 
each other in overlapping courses and joined with iron clamps leaded into « dovetail » 
sockets (see figs, 25-27). This manner of construction is typical of Achaemenian structures, 
and there can be little doubt that the causeway and bridge in Field C belongs to the 
Achaemenian period. Whether or not it is contemporary with the similar late 6th cent. 
B.C. platform at Persepolis cannot be ascertained on the basis of architectural typology 
alone (5), Further clues for a terminus а quo date may come to light when the question 
of function is considered. 


(52) Geographically closest is the «Bard (54) Two distinct types of sockets were cut 
bunideh I» mentioned by BERGNER, op. cit, into the causeway blocks. The first type, measuring 
pl. II. 42 cm. in length, 11.5 cm. in width along the 


(53) I am indebted to Mr С. Tilia, chief flared ends, and 7.5 cm. in width along the middle 
engineer of the Italian team restoring Persepolis, block joins, probably is a variant of Nylander's 


for this information, as well as for the time he Type ТА or 3 (see C. NYLANDER, « Clamps and 
took in studying the Field C causeway. According Chronology », Iranica Antiqua, УТ, 1966, p. 136). 
to his view, the causeway is constructed in the The second type is more common in the causeway, 
Achaemenian manner and is so close to the measuring between 24 to 28 cm. in length and 
Persepolis platform construction as to warrant 4 to 6 om. in width with little of the true 
similar dates. « dovetail » effect. It probably should be classified 
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The immediate function of the causeway and bridge is obvious, In order to allow free 
traffic across the river channel (%) the bridge was constructed. The causeway extension 
was needed to ensure dry passage northwards during the river's flood stage. Since no 
evidence of the causeway was found north of Area C III (fig. 9), the openings through 
the causeway prevented the river at flood stage from inundating the causeway's surface as 
well as bedrock to the north of the causeway's extremity. The solid construction of the 
causeway as well as its 5.5 m. surface width indicates a permanency unassociated with 
minor river crossings. The causeway and bridge must have allowed a major road to cross 
the river in Field C. Surface and aerial surveys were therefore carried out to determine 
the road's course on either side of the old river channel. To the southwest of Area C IX 
the Soon canal and modern road have obliterated all traces of the road (fig. 9). However, 
on the south side of the Soon canal about one-half kilometer west of Field C a large dressed 
surface was discovered on the mountain side (figs. 2, 24). The panel is unfinished, but 
the chisel marks on the unfinished portions of the panel are identical (о chisel marks on 
the causeway's blocks (cf. fips. 25, 28). Panels such as this were usually carved in bas- 
relief in close proximity to a road (%). The presence of this particular unfinished panel to 
the west of the causeway and bridge suggests that the road on the south river bank ap- 
proached the bridge from the west (^). If this were the case, the road should have con- 
tinued in an easterly direction (5%) on the north river bank. Proof that a road existed in 
this direction was discovered at Site D. 

. Although Site D was originally excavated in connection with Field A (p. 264), this site 
also contained a road (fig. 12). The road is constructed of stone gravel 15 cm. in depth 
and 5 m. wide. Stones measuring 30 X 20 X 17 cm. curb its south edge. The curb 
stones, though weathered, bear dressing marks identical to the blocks of the Field C cause- 
way (pp. 274-275). Stratigraphically, the road is the earliest construction in Site D (fig. 12). 
It rests on a clay layer (stratum 17) which was apparently a natural surface in the area. The 
road is sealed by а reddish soil containing white flecks (stratum 14). Unfortunately, nei- 
ther stratum contained artifacts. Three factors argue for an association between the road 


under Nylander’s Type 4. Іп conversation with pushed up by the Када Kor as it moved north- 


Prof. Nylander, he believes that the causeway ward to its present location. Instrumental in 
Sockets were probably cut during the middle to moving the river northward must have been, 
late 5th cent. B. C. However, if more than one among other reasons, the presence of the aban- 
ethnic work gang was used in constructing the doned causeway and bridge. 

causeway, as at Persepolis, then the sockets may (56) E.g., №981 Rustam, Bisutin, Firüzábad 
be somewhat earlier. and Persepolis. 

(55) The question of whether more than one (57) During the course of our survey and 
river channel flowed through Field C before excavations in the area of Field А on the north 
construction of the causeway and bridge is prob- river bank, no evidence was found of an old road 
lematical If the sandbar to the west of the in the vicinity. 
causeway was in existence before construction in (58) On the south bank of the river and to the 
the field, it would indicate the presence of two east, our survey as well as actual easth removal 
additional channels to the north of the deep by modern road builders revealed no evidence 
bedrock channel discovered in Area C VIII. to support an old roadway in this direction. 


However, it is more likely that the sandbar was 
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and the causeway/bridge іп Field C. (1) The causeway blocks and the road's curb stones 
are dressed in an identical manner; (2) the 5 m. width of the road is almost identical with 
the usable 5.5 m. wide causeway surface; and (3) geographically, the road lies to the south- 
east of Field C (fig. 2) — a direction suggested by the presence of the upstream unfinished 
rock panel west of Field C (°°). 


One further question remains unanswered. Is it possible to suggest the overall route 
taken by this Achaemenian northwest-to-southeast road? In order to answer the question, 
both geographical and historical factors must be considered. То the southeast of Site D at 
a distance of about 30 km. Не Naqš-i Rustam and Persepolis (fig. 2). In fact from the 
top of Каћа Sahrak the Naq&i Rustam mountain can be seen. Between Site D and Per- 
sepolis lie flat plains interrupted only by two mesa-type mountains, Küh-i Qaleh and 
Каћа Istabr (fig. 2), a small river which flows to the Када Kor in the vicinity of Загада- 
tabad, and the Pulvar river (?). The presence of the two mesa-type mountains presents 
no problems for the continuation of the Site D road. However, before reaching either 
Naqš-i Rustam or Persepolis, the road would have had to cross the two river channels. 
At the present time no surface remains of river crossings exist in the vicinity of these two 
channels (?). То the northwest of Field C on the south river bank, the Када Kor river 
valley is bounded by the northwest extension of the Küh-i Зшћа Qalat. Before reaching 
Han-i Man, the south river bank valley is interrupted by a tributary of the Rüd-i Kor 40 
km. above Field C. Before reaching this tributary, however, the river valley spreads out 
into a broad plain stretching westwards towards Talahan. 10 km. due west of Talaban lies 
the city of Ardakàn. Linking these two cities today is a modern all-weather road which 
crosses north of Talahan through a natural mountain pass. Between Field C and this 
pass, the road would have encountered no natural obstructions. The most obvious conclu- 
sion from a geographical standpoint would therefore be that the road most likely stretched 
from the Ardakan vicinity in a southeast direction towards Naqš-i Rustam and Persepolis. 

Although the classical sources (°?) are rather vague in defining the exact route Alexan- 
der took in his march from Susa to Persepolis, it is clear Alexander divided his forces 
into two groups as he neared Persepolis. His main force was sent along a road to the Per- 
sian Gates which had been blocked with a wall by Ariobarzanes. ‘Alexander took a lesser 
known route, outflanking his opponent (°°). According to Olmstead, the Persian Gates have 


(59) As well as the negative evidence mentioned most of the area in which the expedition worked 
in notes 57 and 58 above. is marked as « unsurveyed » on maps produced 
(°) For a more general map of the entire area, in western countries. This was a constant nuisance 


see e.g. World Road Maps, Series 1304W, Middle to us. The detail recorded in fig. 2 of this article 
East, Sheet 5, Stock no. 1304/5 (U.S. Army Corps is the result of patient work by the expedition 


of Engineers), Army Map Service. with the aid of Iranian aerial photographers. 
(61) Appearing on по map, and barely visible (9?) ARRIAN, Anabasis Alexandri, ІП, xviii, 3, 
on aerial photographs, but shown on fig. 2 of this is perhaps the most germane to the present subject. 
article, is a modern dam which blocks the Ma‘un (63) For a resume in English of this account, 
River. This dam was plotted for this article by see А. Т. OLMSTEAD, History of the Persian 


the writer during the helicopter survey. Perhaps Empire, Chicago, 1959, p. 519. 
it is not out of place to state at this point that 
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17. Dork grey clay 


Fig. 12 - Dorüdzan. Site D, Tepe Sahrak, section of West Baulk. 
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Бір. 14 - Field A. Wall A north face. 





Fig. 16 - Field А. Wall A to left and buttressed join of Walls B and C to right. 
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Fig. 18 - Field B. Phase 2 canal width to southeast. 


Fig. 19 - Field B. 


Bl to northwest. 





Fig. 20 - Field B 
B1 to east. 
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‘ig. 23 - Field C. Aerial view to west. 





Fig. 24 - № km. west of Field C. Unifinished panel. 








Fig. 25 - Field C. Detail of Phase А masonry. 





Fig. 26 - Field C. Phase A clamp socket 





Fig. 27 - Field C. Phase А clamp socket. 





Fig. 28 - Field C. Phase А openings to west. 





Fig. 29 - Site D. Aerial view to north. 





Fig. 31 - Masgid-i Sang at 18. 


long been associated with the. narrow pass about 3-miles.to the north of Persepolis at а. 
site called Istabr. Excavations at this site by the University of Chicago determined that 
ап -Асһаешепіап occupation was: existent prior to the Islamic remains .(“).. The Achaeme- 
nian remains today still straddle the modern road as it winds, through this pass. If these 
remains are the Persian Gates, then Alexander's flanking movement must have come from 
the south, i.e., from the plain in the vicinity of Küb-i Sahrak, Каћа Qal'eh and Каћа 
Istabr. Sir Aurel Stein is convinced that Philotas and Coenus with Alexander took a route 
which led through the mountains in the vicinity of Ardakàn (*) ` 

The evidence from archaeology, geography, and history seems inescapable. The cause- 
way and bridge in Field C forms a part of a road which linked the two  Achaemienian 
capitals of Susa and Persepolis via. the most direct route. As such, it. may well have. been 
built while the Persepolis platform was under construction. 


B 


Site D А Тере Sabrak (°°) 


In order to further define the function of structures in Fields A and C, a one-metre 
trench. was opened across lines suggested on aerial photographs (see above, рр. 264 and 278). 
The trench was also placed to cut across a part of Tepe Sahrak. which nestles at the south- 
east edge of Каһ-і Sahrak (figs..2, 29).. The tepe covers an area. about one-fourth kilometer 
square and is composed of several small mounds. The information presented here is in- 
tended for archaeologists interested in a future area excavation at the site and must not be 
taken as representative of the entire tepe. 


In Site D a single occupation phase was discovered. This phase consists of a four- 
room house set on virgin soil (fig. 12). The walls are constructed of 15 X 15 X 6 cm. 
baked mud brick set in overlapping courses. These walls аге set upon a stone foundation 
of two courses laid in neatly cut foundation trenches. The floors of the rooms are of a 
rolled straw and mud plaster. In the southernmost room, a hearth. of three mud bricks 
was discovered. Covering the hearth and spilling over into the floor was a layer of ash. 
On top of the ash-covered hearth set a smashed pot containing uncooked wheat. In all 
four rooms broken pottery was found. Sealing the floor was a rather thick layer of burned 
wood and straw mud plaster. Above this layer was a mud-brick detritus. Immediately 
beneath the surface was a brownish soil containing wind-blown limestone particles. Al- 
though only a one-metre. strip was excavated through these rooms, it is clear from strati- 
graphy the occupation phase ended with a fire which burned the roof and was hot enough 


(4) Е. Е,5снмірт, The Treasury of Persepolis London, 1940, p. 26. The Persian Gates thus 
and Other Discoveries. т the Homeland of tbe 7 would lie near Атдакап. ЗАЛЕ . 
Achaemenians, Chicago, 1939, рр. 105 ff. (99) See note 32 above. 

(95) A. STEIN, Old Routes of Western Iran, s 
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to male one of the room ‘walls collapse. The house was then abandoned to natural ele- 
ments. - | i 


Artifacts at this site were found only on the floors of the rooms. Line drawings will 
be found in fig. 11 arid-may be described as follows: | | 


Room 1: stratum 4 


Rim-and-handle bod. втеу соге, black and white grit temper, grey surface.. 
b. Rim-and-body sherd, pink core, red grit temper, brown surface, impressed line decora- 


tion, о ~ 
c. Bevelled-edge spout, tan core, minute white grit temper, brown surface, burnished finish. 
d. Hollow glass rim, greenish-blue color, translucent. 
е. Body sherd, cream core, no temper, cream surface, incised floral and line decoration. 


f. Baseand-body sherd, vitrified white ‚соге, hard grey-white fine glaze, black painted 
floral decoration. 


8. Base sherd, black core, white grit temper, dark grey surface. 


1 


Room 2: stratum 4 


a. Rim sherd, vitrified white core, hard crackled white glaze, blue painted floral and line 
decoration. 


b. Solid glass rim, dark blue-green color, opaque. 


c. Bevelled-edge spout, buff core, minute grey grit temper, black glazed surface, badly 
weathered. 


d. Blade fragment, maroon chalcedony, pressure-flaked on both edges. 
e. Base-and-body sherd, buff earthenware, poorly applied aqua glaze. 


f. Base sherd, brown core, straw temper, brown surface. 


Room 3: stratum 4 


Rim sherd, black core, straw temper, charred surface. 
b. Rim sherd, grey stoneware core, grey surface. 


c. Body sherd, vitrified white core, hard cracked white glaze, blue-painted floral decora- 
tion outlined in black paint. 


Room 4: stratum 4 


a  Rim-and-neck sherd, buff core, no temper, black-glaze surface, badly weathered. 
b. Rim sherd, black core, minute white grit temper, charred surface. 
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c. Body sherd, vitrified white core, fine grey-white glaze, ea floral and line . 
decoration. 


d. Base sherd, black core, white grit temper, dark grey surface. 


. There can be little doubt as to the date of the Site D house. The artifacts described 
above are all modern and date to this century. Identical china and stonewares are сш- 
rently in use in the nearby villages of Dorüdzan and Sahrakabad. They also are for sale in 
Marv Бай and Shiraz. The method of flooring houses in Dorüdzan is identical with the 
site D house-flooring. A hint of a more precise date for this house was supplied to the 
expedition by one of the Sahrakabad elders. According to his memory, a village of unknown 
name existed at the foot of Каћа Sahrak « before Reza Shah » (7). It is likely, therefore, 
that Тере Sahrak dates to the late Qagar period, i.e., са. 1900 A.D. 


Site E - Sasanian Sarcophagus 


During a visit to the Darrehbareh altar near №981 Rustam with Prof. David Stronach, 
he mentioned to the writer that a rather interesting Sasanian stone trough was located only 
2 km. south-southwest of Каћа Sahrak (7). Surface observation indicated that a large 

 semi-crystalline limestone block rested upon what appeared to be two smaller blocks, while 
a third smaller block was buried to the north of the massive. block. In order to describe 
"this monument, the three partly concealed blocks were cleared of small stones down to the 
surface upon which they rested (fig. 30). 


The monument consists of four blocks. The largest block measures 0.91 X 1.63 X 
0.90 ш. Cut into the top of this block is a trough measuring 0.54 Х 126 X 0.15 ш. 
A 0.06-metre wide rim surrounds the trough opening. This trough block is set upon two 
rectangular blocks set at either end of the trough block. These supporting blocks measure 
0.46 X 0.91 х 0.40 m. The fourth block which lies to the north of the monument is 
a covering block which measures 0.64 X 1.47 X 0.39 m. Both the top and bottom of 
this block have been cut in an arched fashion, so that it forms a vaulted covering for the 
troughed block. 

The supporting blocks of the monument rest on and into a IDES loam sur- 
face on top of which lies a layer of weathered stone chips of the same consistency as the 
monument. The topmost layer is the surface composed of brownish soil in which was 
observed wind-blown limestone particles, The covering block rested іп the stone-chip layer, 
not on the loam surface. It is most likely that the blocks used in construction of this 


monument were quarried from the Каћа Zarah mountain range — a range consisting of 

(87) I am deeply indebted to our foreman, Mr (88) See JNES, XXV, р. 225, note 57, fig. 22, 
Ali Murad Borzoo, who spent several hours cross- for the first publication of this site by Prof. D. 
examining Sahrakabad villagers before arriving at STRONACH. 


this conclusion. 
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semi-crystalline limestone with seams of sandstone (7). The  unworked blocks were 
brought to Site E by the masons who finished dressing and cutting the blocks at the site. 
The layer of chips is probably the residue left by the masons who cut the blocks. The need 
for supporting blocks beneath the large trough block is evident. The masons knew that 
the consistency of the loam surface upon which they were to set the monument was not 
dense.enough to hold the monument's weight. In order to prevent the trough block from 
sinking into the loam surface it was set on two smaller blocks which were expected to sink 
into the loam. The present monument has indeed sunk into the loam surface, thus sub- 
stantiating the original judgment of the monument's builders. 

Although the area encompassed by the trough with the covering block is not large 
enough to have originally contained ап undecomposed human body, the area is sufficient 
to have contained the skeletal remains of a human. The use of mountain-cut ossuaries 
by the Sasanians has been described by Stronach in his recent article (9), In this instance, 
it would appear that the Sasanians departed from their usual manner of burial to build 
a proper free-standing sarcophagus on the southeast bank of the Radi Kor between the 
Каћа Sahrak altar and the Каћа Zarah ossuaries. The existence of this sarcophagus in 
Field E can only add to our knowledge of a highly sophisticated culture which buried its 
dead in the Dorüdzan area. 


Conclusion 


The monuments excavated by the Pahlavi University's expedition to the Dorüdzan 
area are varied and scattered. These monuments remain as mute testimony to the varied 
cultures which have moved along and settled in the Rüd-i Kor valley from the Achaeme- 
nian Period to the modern day. Beneficial control of the Rüd-i Kor was initiated: as early 
as the « Hayani Kings». The Darius Kebir high dam being built across the river in the 
immediate vicinity of the expedition’s Field A carries on an old tradition. 


Murray В. Nicor 


(59) This information was presented the writer (79) STRONACH, op. cit, рр. 224 ff. 
by Prof. A. Н. Doerr, the expedition geologist. 
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Тһе Archeological Exploration of Turkmenistan 


in the Years of Soviet Power 


Until the end of last century conditions for the development of science in Turkme- 
nistan were almost or wholly non-existent, tbough union with Russia fostered the growth 
of economic activity. This in its turn called for the development of specific ideas as well 
as adaptation by the Turkmenian people to the more advanced civilization of Russia, ten- 
dencies which exerted a favourable influence on the country’s cultural evolution. Neverthe- 
less, Tsarism was not. interested in setting up scientific centres in far-flung districts 
inhabited by local populations. Up to the time of the great Socialist October Revolution 
the peoples of Turkmenistan, subjected to the oppression of Tsarist autocracy and local 
feudal lordlings, had no real chance to develop an effective scientific and cultural appa- 
ratus, and could not even dream of investigating and reconstructing their own historical 
past in a scientific manner. 

Alike in remotest antiquity and in the period of classical antiquity PT the Middle 
Ages, the peoples dwelling in Turkmenistan had a far from insignificant role in the evolu- 
tionary process of human society and culture in the ancient Orient viewed in its entirety. 
Yet in spite of this, the colourful historical past of the Turkmenian people and its contribu- 
tion to universal culture have never won from explorers the attention they deserve. Those 
few enterprises devoted to the study of the remains of this country’s antiquity, carried out 
by scholar-birds of passage, were merely episodic in character and pursued according to no 
clear plan. 

In the pre-revolutionary period the only archaeological excavations worthy. of recall 
owing to a modicum of coherence, are those of V. A. Zukovskij at Merv and the Ameri- 
can expedition of R. Pumpelly at Anau in 1904. 

After the victory of the Socialist October Revolution and the establishment of Soviet 
rule, the situation changed radically. Thanks to the policy of the Communist Party to- 
wards nationality and to the existence of Soviet government, science, culture and the econ- 
omy in Turkmenistan began to develop: one of the results of such growth was a height- 
ened interest in the archaeological evidence of the past. 


(*) The following abbreviations have also been TrIIAE АМ TurkmSSR = Trudy Instituta istorii, 


used: arbeologii i etnografii Akademii nauk Turk- 
IAN TurkmSSR = Izvestija Akademii nauk Turk- menskoj SSR 

menskoj SSR | TrJuTAKE = Trudy Juino-Turkmenistanskoj Ar- 
SAI = Svod arbeologiceskib istotnikov heologiéeskoj Kompleksnoj Ekspedicii. 
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Іп аће present article our aim is to try to give an account of the stages which archae- 
ological exploration in our republic has passed through, but clearly, within the limits laid 
down, such a survey cannot be exhaustive either iri listing the undertakings carried through 
or in the bibliographical section. The principal work of archaeologists, historical topogra- 
phers and amateurs is here reported, but its achievements can only be described in broad- 
est outline. . 

The post-revolutionary development of archaeology in Turkmenistan can be divided 
into two periods. The first extends from the year 1917 till the end of World War II; the 
second covers all subsequent years. The first period can, moreover, be sub-divided into two 
stages: a) from the year 1917 to the setting up in Turkmenistan of a local archaeological 
organization, the « Archaeological Section of Turkmenian Culture » (Turkmenkult) founded 
in 1929; and b) from the year 1929 to 1946. 


In the early post-revolutionary years archaeological work was carried out by experts 
coming from other parts of the Soviet Union and representing various specializations. In 
1917, an amateur archaeologist, D. D. Bukinit, who was an irrigation engineer and артопо- 
mist by profession, mahaged to discover the gigantic prehistoric site of Namazga-Tepe, that 
can be assigned to the Anau culture, while engaged on a technical mission in the Trans- 
Caspian region. Shortly afterwards, the geologist D. I. Sterbakov, in the area of а sulphur 
works in the middle of the Kara Kum desert and in the neighbourhood of the Kukurtli 
basin on the Krasnovodsk peninsula, discovered stone art artifacts belonging to the oldest 
communities that ever inhabited Turkmenistan territory. 


Soon after the end of the civil war a special body was set up with responsibility for 
museums and the preservation of monuments, of antiquity, art and nature; an institution 
that in 1921 assumed the name of « Turkestan Committee for the Preservation of Monu- 
ments of Antiquity and Art » (Turkkomstaris). In the years 1920-1921, the Turkkomstaris 
started its activity drawing up an archaeological map of Central Asia (2). In November 
1920 V. V. Bartol'd proposed that in the immediate future efforts should be concentrated 
on the preparation of such an archaeological map, on the excavations at Merv and in other 
localities, and also on perfecting the work of preserving monuments (7). In accordance 
with a decision by the Turkmenian Central. Executive Committee (CIK) on July 31, 1921, 
a decree was promulgated forbidding arbitrary excavations in ancient villages and роғой а 
without the explicit permission of the Turkkomstaris. 

The definition of the frontiers (of the various confederate republics) in Central Asia 
(1924-1925) heralded a new stage in the exploration of the archaeological monuments of 
Turkmenistan, In the year 1924, D..D. Bukini undertook a second exploration of Na- 
mazga-Tepe and raised the question of special excavations on that site, In 1925, D. I. 
Scerbakov, during his journey in the Kara-Kum desert, discovered stone artifacts on the 


(5) D.I. Медкім, « Zadati i БИ гаје celi Komi- Sredazkomstarisa, 1, Taškent, 1926. 
teta po delam muzeev i ohrany pamjatnikov sta- (2) УМ. BARTOL'D, « BliZajsie zadati izuéenija 
tiny, iskusstva i prirody Srednej Azii », Izvestija Turkestana », Nauka i prosveščenie, 2, 1922. 
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Kyzyl-Takyr belonging to the oldest population. At the same time, the archaeological and 
architectural monuments of Turkmenistan also attracted the attention of foreign specialists 
who explored some of the most important of them. Publication in the local press of a 
number of articles devoted to the vestiges of antiquity in Turkmenistan, and also the pres- 
ence of foreign specialists in the republic, combined to heighten the general public's inter- 
est in these archaeological treasures. 

In 1925, at Aihabad, the first ethnographic-archaeological association to be formed 
after the October Revolution sprang up: both in its work and organization it differed pro- 
foundly from the pre-revolutionary « societies of amateur archaeologists » (^). In 1926 at 
A&habad, an archaeological group was set up and joined by P. V. Arbekov, О. Vizel’, V. 
Gorodeckij and others who began a systematic survey of archaeological monuments. 

In 1926, during hydro-geological work on the Kel'te-Cinar watercourse near the hills 
of Anau, D. D. Bukinič discovered a cultural stratum at а depth of 7 metres beneath the 
present surface. It is fitting to recall the indubitably most important part played by D. D. 
Bukinic in investigating prehistoric archaeology. The ideas relevant to a series of archaeo- 
logical problems that he elaborated, and especially those referring to the early stages of 
primitive irrigation farming, have by and large remained almost unchanged down to our own 
day; indeed they are corroborated by the most recent activities of archaeologists and geo- 
morphologists alike (*). 

In 1928, by order of the Central Executive Committee (CIK) of the Sov. Soc. Republic 
of Turkmenistan, the Institute of Turkmenian Culture (Turkmenkul't) was set up under 
the auspices of the Council of the People's Commissars (SNK) of the Sov. Soc. Republic of 
Turkmenistan. In the early years of its existence the Institute had no expert archaeo- 
logists at hand, and was obliged to invite them to come from other confederate republics. 
In the years 1928-1929, the Turkkomstaris in collaboration with the Turkmenkul't organ- 
ized the Haveran expedition; it was led by A. A. Semenov and studied archaeological sites 
in the plain lying at the foot of the Kopet-Dagh mountains (5). At work in Turkmenistan at 
that time was the Combined Expedition of the State Academy for the History of Ma- 
terial Culture whose staff included an archaeological team directed by A. Ju. Jakubovskij. 
It fastened its attention on the ruins of the medieval capital of Chorasmia, Urgené, and 
laid the basis for the archaeological exploration of northern Turkmenistan. 

Apart from the expeditions just mentioned, L. N. Sokolov carried out at the same time 
the examination of a series of sites on the banks of the Amu-Darya: Daja-Hatyn, Dargan- 
Ata, IzmukSir, Buldym-Saz, Kunja-Urgené, Sirvan-Kala and Deu-Kesken. A number of meas- 
ures were taken for the restoration and presetvation of a series of monuments of medieval 


(3) С.М. Karpov, « Izucenie etnografii v Turk- s voprosom о proishoždenii zemledelija i skoto- 


menii », Izvestija Turkmenskogo filiala Akademii vodstva », Hlopkovoe delo, 1924, 3-4. 

nauk SSSR, 1949, 2-3. - (5) А.А. SEMENov, «Ро Zakaspijskim razvali- 
(3) D.D. Buxinié, « Istorija pervobytnogo oro- nam», Izvestija Sredazkomstarisa, 3, Taškent, 

Éaemogo zemledelija v Zakaspijskoj oblasti v svjazi 1928. 
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architecture. The collaborators of the Turkmenkul’t, О. E. Vizel’, V. В. Tripol’skij, A. A. 
Karelin and V. D. Gorodeckij examined the condition of the Anau mosque and reported 
to the Government of the Sov. Soc. Rep. of Turkmenistan on its deplorable state of pres- 
ervation: it is one of the most illustrious monuments of 15th cent. Moslem. architecture. In 
August 1926 the President of the Council of the People’s Commissars (SNK) of Turkme- 
nistan, К. Atabaev, appealed to the Central Asiatic Committee entrusted with the care of 
museums and the preservation of historical monuments and works of art to send a gtoup of 
specialists from Taškent and Leningrad so that their opinion about the restoration of local 
monuments could be heard. In the same year.a commission, of which A. A. Semenov, A. 
E. Smidt and the architect A. Р. Udalenkov were members, was set up to examine the 
Anau mosque, the Abu-Said and Sultan-Sand%ar mausoleums, and also the archaeological 
monuments situated around Ašhabad (the ancient city of Nisa, the sites of Ak-Tepe, Anau, 
etc.) and at other points. In 1926, on behalf of the « Central Asian Committee for the 
Preservation of the Monuments of Antiquity and Art » (Sredazkomstaris), the architect, B. 
N. Zasypkin, once again visited the. mausoleum of Sultan-SandZar and drew up а detailed 
report on this monument's state of preservation. As a result of the work of the Commis- 
sion, work of restoration and preservation was carried out in the mausoleums of Anau and 
Sultan-SandZar. | | | | 

One consequence of the intensification of the study of archaeological sites. їп the Re- 
public was more active archaeological field-work in loco. In this, the schools began to play 
their part alongside experts and archaeologists. In order to further the setting up of 
` ethnographic-archaeological societies, seminars for the study of Turkmenistan history were 
arranged under the auspices of the Central Office for the ethnographic-archaeological explo- 
ration of the countty. In this connexion useful work was done by the Amateur Society of 
Archaeologists of AXhabad which gave its whole attention to the exploration and study of 
the Republic’s archaeological monuments, The work of the aforementioned Central Office 
for ethnographic-archaeological exploration (CBK) was also considerably stepped up. Jour- 
nalists and groups of amateurs associated with the CBK were often to be seen arriving at 
excavation sites. | | 

. Although interest in the monuments .of antiquity increased strongly following the Oc- 
tober Revolution, it must be admitted that the work carried out during this first stage was 
largely exploratory in character. ' 

During the second stage of development (1929-1946) work оп the archaeological inves- 
tigation of the Sov. Soc. Republic of Turkmenistan extended and deepened. The country’s 
transition to an industrialized and collectivized state led, at the same time, to an immense 
leap forward in the development of science and culture. The Archaeological Section, set up 
under the auspices of the Institute of Turkmenian Culture (Turkmenkul’t) іп 1929, set about 
а complete and systematic archaeological exploration of the territory of Turkmenistan. In 
the districts of Gjaurs, Baba-Durmaz and Artyk its collaborators discovered a large number 
| of sites dating back to the Bronze Age. The Balhan-Atrek expedition, which explored the 
southwest regions of Turkmenistan, was formed in 1930. In the areas investigated a large 
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quantity of hitherto unknown archaeological sites belonging to different epochs were brought 
to light. For instance, on the Celeken а 50704 е (fortified site) of the Middle Ages was 
discovered and on the MeSedi-Misrian a cemetery belonging to the city of Me&hed, and so 
on. In the same year, exploration of the medieval city of Sehr-Islam was carried out: the 
remains of an aqueduct in double brick masonry was brought to light here. | 

In 1931, an archaeological expedition in the region between the ТеФеп and Murghab 
tivers got under way. In the Serahs district studies were carried out of the mausoleum of 
Jarty Gumbez that can be attributed to the 12th-13th cent., the gorodi¥te of Stary Serahs as 
well as many gorodišča, castles and fortifications in the valley of the river Murghab. In the 
same year, the expedition along the Amu-Datya explored the ancient sites of Kelif, Farab 
and Stary Card%ou (Ата?) and undertook excavations оп a smaller scale at Ak-Tepe and on 
the sites of Staraja and Novaja (Old and New) Nisa (A. A. MaruS*enko). In 1930-1931, 
12 rooms were discovered on the top of the hill of Ak-Tepe, and the same site yielded a 
goodly collection of Bronze Age objects. Excavations at Nisa brought to light valuable 
material dating back to the Parthian epoch. 

In 1932, A. А. Мағ епко discovered a number of archaeological sites between Taš- 
kepri and KuSka that сап. be assigned to various ages; and the topographer-archaeologist, V. 
I. Rotkovskij, at work in the localities of Nausahari and Ajnadan, collected stone artifacts 
of the Neolithic and Bronze Age, composed of a large quantity of knife:shaped flints and 
disks. In the years 1934-1936, A. A. Maruščenko continued his excavations in the gorodišča 
of Old and New Nisa: the results were intetesting and valuable. Among the finds at 
Novaja Nisa were stone artifacts (fig. 1) and coarse pottery with a vegetable admixture: it 
confirms that in those remote times a very primitive farming population was settled on this ` 
spot which was to become the capital of the Parthians. Dating back to the Parthian period 
are a plaquette representing a centaur and also fragments of ivory plaquettes on one of 
which the head of a man is outlined (it may be a fragment of а rhyton). In 1935, in the 
sutroundings of New Nisa to the north, a number of graves were brought to light; gold 
jewels were found іп one of them. 

In the гогод ёе of Staraja Nisa an architectural complex of modest size was discovered 
and with it some objects unique of their kind: they include a large quantity of acanthus 
leaves, details of terracotta friezes consisting of slabs with various representations in relief 
(fig. 2), details of an Ionic capital, and some fragments of a clay statue. | | 

Іп 1934, М. V. Voevodskij and А. I. TerenoZkin carried out excavations in the medi- 
eval роғой Се of IzmukSir (Zamahéar), situated in the Ta$auz district. А section contain- 
ing potters’ workshops was freed, Besides ceramic products, the seeds of several crops 
were found and give us an idea of the state of farming among the ancient inhabitants of 
Izmukšir. 

In 1937, B. B. Piotrovskij and А. A. Maruščenko brought to light the gorodišče of 
Gjaur-Kala in ancient Merv and managed to establish a cultural and chronological pattern 
for the sites and monuments existing оп the oasis of the river Murghab from the 6th cent. 
B.C. to the 7th cent. A.D. In the same year the southern zones of the desert of Kara-Kum 
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were explored, and in the region of the Kyzyl-Takyr, Bokurdok, HardZagaz, Belede, Gel'dy- 
Murad and Gotun basins temporary dwellings of the Neolithic and Bronze Ages were iden- 
tified, | | 

In the years 1938-1941 the expeditions of the Institute of History led to the explora- 
tion of the northern part of Turkmenistan where the existence of no less than sixty odd 
medieval гогоа са, villages and castles was recorded. It was ascertained that in ancient 
and medieval times the cultural-farming strip formed by the northern regions was far larger 
than it is today. In 1940, А. A. Maru&fenko carried out the exploration of а city of caves 
in the region of the Ta$kepri water reservoir, a city that existed in the Middle Ages. 


А. А. Maru&cenko, from the work of this period, drew some general conclusions re- 
garding the evaluation of these ancient sites and remains. He reached the conclusion that in 
the proto-Neolithic period Man, in Turkmenistan, could only have dwelt in the desert of 
Kara-Kum which then formed the cradle of his culture (*). In place of the outdated four- 
stage scheme, put forward by В. Pumpelly, А. A. Maru&cenko formulated a fresh periodi- 
zation consisting of 12 phases (7) which was later revised by В. А. Kuftin. 


А great event іп the scientific exploration of Central Asia was the organization of an 
archaeological-ethnographical expedition in Chorasmia in 1937, undertaken by the USSR 
Academy of Sciences and led by S. P. Tolstov. In 1939, the Chorasmian expedition, with 
the collaboration of S. A. Его, began its work in the TaSauz district. It pressed on with 
archaeological explorations along the banks of the Amu-Darya, from Cardšou ' as ‘far as 
Pitnjak, and along the ancient canal of Cermen-Jab. · 


World War II caused an interruption in the systematic activity aimed at exploring 
the Republic scientifically. Even in these years, however, geologists, first in the regions 
around the Caspian, and then also in northern and southeastern Turkmenistan, discovered 
plentiful Stone Age remains of the period running from Palaeolithic down to late Neolithic, 
Part of the material collected was examined meanwhile by P. I. Boriskovskij who came 
across products of Upper Palaeolithic in the same region (°). 


Thus the second stage in the development of Turkmenistan archaeology in the post- 
revolutionary period was characterized by intense study of archaeological evidence already 
known and by the emergence of a mass of fresh material. Thanks to the enthusiasm of 
archaeologists, topographers and ethnographers who were able to carry through their inves- 
tigations in difficult conditions, the archaeological map of Turkmenistan began slowly to be 
completed. Excavations everywhere were of an exploratory kind and the material brought 
to light during digging remained almost always unpublished. 


(°) А.А. Мако%бвмко, «U istokov kul'tury, spravka », Arbitekturnye pamjatniki Furkmenii, Т, 
sledy protoneolititeskih kul’tur у Kara-Kumah », Moskva-AShabad, 1939. 
Turkmenovedenie, 1931, 7-9. (3) P.I. Bortsxovsxy, « Paleolititeskie mesto- 
(7) А.А. MARUŠŠENKO, « Anau. Istoriceskaja nahoZdenija v Turkmenii », KSIIMK, XVIII, 1947. 
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This concise survey of archaeological research in Turkmenistan in the initial period 
.(1917-1946) confirms the conspicuous increase of scientific and exploratory activity, yet such 

research was still far from meeting the demands of Soviet historical science. The absence 
of planned undertakings was manifest: these could only be carried through in south Turk- 
menistan by full-scale archaeological expeditions. 

Archaeological work in the territory of the northern areas of Turkmenistan was given 
fresh impetus after the end of World War II. In 1946-1947, for the first time in the history 
of Soviet archaeology, the Chorasmian expedition began to make use of the Air Force, саг- 
tying out reconnaissance of the northern and southwestern borders of the oblast’ of TaSauz. 
In 1948, there appeared the fundamental work of S. P. Tolstov, Drevnij Horezm, which 
was deemed worthy of a State Prize and summarized the results of four years of research. 
In the same year another of his works was published: Po sledam drevneborezmijskoj civili- 
zacii, the theme of which was the archaeological exploration of the Chorasmian oasis over 
a ten-year span (1937-1947). In these books, by relying on archaeological data, S. P. 
Tolstov gave the reader a picture of the ancient history of the Chorasmian oasis. Work 
carried out by the Chorasmian expedition in the years 1950-1966 notably enlarged our 
ideas about the age of colonization of the Amu-Darya, Sary-Kamy$ and Uzboj plains, reveal- 
ing dozens of sites of various epochs which were then studied scientifically. Such work 
led to the conclusion that the establishment of Man in the areas of the southern tributaries 
of the delta had already occurred by the time the Neolithic age had run its course (°). The 
results of the expedition’s efforts are well-known, indeed celebrated, throughout the world. 


In 1946, the Turkmenian branch of the USSR Academy of Sciences organized the 
South Turkmenistan Combined Archaeological Expedition (JuTAKE) under the leader- 
ship of M. E. Masson, and an essentially new phase in the history of the exploration of. 
Turkmenistan archaeological monuments began. | 

Planned excavation of Turkmenistan sites was also carried out by the Archaeological 
Sector of the « S. Batyrov » Historical Institute of the Academy of Sciences of the Sov. Soc. 
Republic of Turkmenistan. This sector was formed in 1951. In 1957, another group was 
interested in the archaeological study of southern Turkmenistan: the archaeological-ethno- 
graphical expedition MGU (led by G. E. Markov), that in its work was helped by the par- 
ticipation and advice of collaborators belonging to the Archaeological Section of the Academy 
of Sciences of the Sov. Soc. Republic of Turkmenistan. The planned activities of JuTAKE 
and the Archaeological Section meant that overlapping in the exploration of Ше агсҺаео- 
logical sites of southern Turkmenistan was avoided. М 

Study of the Stone Age іп the immediate post-war years (1947-1952) was the concern 
at first of the 9th JuTAKE team (led by A. P. Okladnikov) А number of important re- 


(9) C£. Nizov’ja Amu-Dar'i. $агу-Кату$. Uzboj. pedicii, I-V; cf. also several articles published in 
Istorija formirovanija i zaselenija, Moskva, 1966; various journals. 
Trudy Horezmskoj arheologo-etnografiteskoj Eks- 
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mains of this age, including a group of palaeolithic sites, were brought to light by this team 
in western Turkmenistan. The evidence that has been sifted proves that already in the 
Palaeolithic Age Man was living not only in the mountainous regions of Central Asia near 
the present-day centres of Termez and Samarkand, but also in the area of the alluvial plains 
of Central Asia near the shores of the Caspian Sea (7°). 
| Excavations lasting several years in the DZebel' cave, which is three metres thick and 
contains eight cultural layers, have yielded abundant finds and served as a basis for the study 
of the Mesolithic, Neolithic and Bronze Ages in other districts of Turkmenistan as well. 

Of the greatest scientific importance was the discovery of a workshop, that can be 
assigned to early Neolithic, for the output of ornamental pearls made from sea-shells and 
limestone (Kuba-Sengir) The perforation of the pearls, the tools for their manufacture, 
and other data attest to the vast extent of this industry. Similar pearls were later found 
on the banks of the Uzboj and on the sites in the plain at the foot of the mountains: this 
proves the existence of close ties between the populations of those remote times. 

In the years 1957-1960, G. E. Markov undertook exploration and excavation of Stone 
Age sites in the region of the Balhan mountains and along the edge of the sands of the 
Cil’mamed-kum desert. „Не excavated the Neolithic village of Ojukly (7). In the years 
1960-1962, on the bank of the Uzboj, in the tegion of Jash, G. E. Markov found a plen- 
tiful supply of Neolithic sites. In 1963-1964 this same team carried out excavation cam- 
paigns in the cave of Dam-Dam-Cetme 2 whete layers relating to the Mesolithic, Neolithic 
and Bronze Ages сате to light (7), 

The work of the 9th JuTAKE team and the MGU expedition showed that the territo- 
ty of southern and south-eastern Turkmenistan was one of those areas where uninterrupted 
development of human society took place from the remotest times to the Middle Ages. 
At a time when in western Turkmenistan people were still in a hunting, fishing and food- 
gathering stage, the communities dwelling at the foot of the Kopet-Dagh mountains were 
already experiencing an economy of production. 

From early in the 1950s particular attention was paid to, the study of evidence of the 
oldest farming culture. ` In this field, В. A. Kuftin, and later V. M. Masson, the leaders of 
the JuTAKE team, scored some striking successes. In 1952, В. A. Kuftin concentrated on 
nearly all the then known sites belonging to the layer of these early farming societies 
spread out actoss the plain at the foot of the mountains of southern Turkmenistan already 
referred to. On this occasion, Kuftin for the first time put forward the hypothesis that 
the Neolithic site of DZejtun was part of this settled farming culture (^). А. A. Maru- 


(19) АР. Gui, « Drevnejgie atheologice- Vostocnom Prikaspii », SA, 1966, 2. 


skie pamjatniki Krasnovodskogo poluostrova », (33) В.А. Kurrin, « Polevoj otéet o rabote XIV 
TrJuT AKE, II, Ashabad, 1953. s otrjada JuTAKE po izu&eniju kul’tury pervobyt- 


(7) G.E. Markov, «Raskopki pervobytnoj noobščinnyh osedlo-zemledel’teskih poselenij epohi 
stojanki Ojukly », Vestnik Moskovskogo Gosudarst- medi i bronzy v 1952 g. », TrJuT AKE, УП, Ašha- 
vennogo Universiteta, 1961, 3. bad, 1956. 

(12) С.Е. Markov, « Grot Dam-Dam-Ce£me-2 у 
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ščenko discovered another Neolithic site of arable. farming culture, the village of. Bami, 
which was large and of the Džejtun type and situated in the plain stretching at the foot 
of the northwest Kopet-Dagh mountains. In addition, he explored the surroundings of 
Geok-Tepe and found an impressive site once occupied by one of the oldest arable farming 
айа stock-rearing communities: the Neolithic village of Copan-Tepe. In. 1953, the Archaeo- 
logical Section formed a special team (led by S. A. Егіоу) for the exploration of the village 
of Сорап-Тере (**). 

In 1955 the team for the exploration of the Kara-Kum desert was set up under the 
auspices of JuTAKE (V. M. Masson was the leader and I. N. Hlopin and V. I. Sarianidi 
his collaborators). It began full-scale excavation at DZejtun, its aim being to examine these 
ancient complexes in the minutest detail in order to lay the basis for a reconstruction of the 
economy and social ties characterizing these proto-farming communities of the Neolithic 
Аре (5). On the Džejtun site in the years following all the village levels corresponding. to 
the second building horizon were laid bare. The inhabited area was made up of one-roomed 
dwellings, and this type continued to be repeated without the slightest variation. Each 
house was square in lay-out and was provided with a rectangular hearth resting against one 
of the walls. On each side of it were spaces enclosed for domestic purposes and separated. 
from the hearth by a low dividing wall. Near to each dwelling tiny courtyards were found 
and annexes forming part of the domestic economy. 

The originality of the material evidence brought to light allowed scholars to speak of 
a particular « DZejtun culture » earlier in time than the Anau I-A culture. The results of 
the exploration of the Diejtun site were outlined in the scientific works of B. A. Киіп, 
V. M. Masson (3%), А. А, Maru&&enko (3), С. Е. Korobkova (“), A. I. Ševčenko (%) and 
others. | 

In the years 1957-1959, the Archaeological Section of the History Institute of the 
Academy of Sciences of the Sov. Soc. Republic of Turkmenistan resumed excavation of the 
upper building horizon of Сорап-Тере (S. A. Eríov) and made clear the planimetry of the 
second building horizon (??).: Extraction at vatious levels provided а detailed stratigraphy 
and extensive material evidence corresponding to seven periods in the existence of this 
inhabited centre. 


(14) S.A. Eršov, « Holm Copan-Tepe», TrITAE . etnografii Akademii nauk Turkmenskoj SSR », 


АМ TurkmSSR, II, AShabad, 1956. TrIIAE AN TurkmSSR, II. 

(15) УМ. Masson, « Juzno-Turkmenskij centr (18) С.Е. Korosxova, « Оргедејеше funkcij 
rannezemledel’¢eskih kul’tur», TrJuTAKE, X,- Коѕјапуһ i kamennyh orudij s poselenija DZejtun 
АХћађад, 1961. po sledam тађогу », TrJuT АКЕ, X. 

(1$) V.M. Masson, «Déejtunskaja kul'tura », (29) А.Т. ŠEVŠENKO, « К istorii domašnih život- 
TrJuTAKE, X; In, «D£ejtun i Кага-Тере », SA, nyh Ju£nogo Turkmenistana », ibid. 

1957, 1; I», « Drevnejfaja zemledel'&eskaja kul'tu- (2°) Т). Говруну, « Мор! polevyh rabot Sektora 
ra Srednej Azii», Izvestija Akademii nauk Turk- arheologii Instituta istorii, arheologii i etnografii 
menskoj SSR, 1, 1960; Ір., « Novye raskopki na Akademii nauk Turkm. SSR, 1954-1957 gg.», 
D£ejtune i Кага-Тере », SA, 1962, 3. TrIIAE AN TurkmSSR, V, AShabad, 1959, pp. 


(27) АЈА. Млкоќќемко, « Itogi polevyh arheolo- 7-14. 
giteskih rabot 1953 g. Instituta istorii, arheologii i 
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Аз a result of these investigations the conclusion was reached that three phases are to 
be differentiated in the evolution of Neolithic culture at DZejtun: Dšejtun proper and the 
lower levels of Copan-Tepe correspond to the oldest phase, while the upper levels of Copan. 
Tepe belong to the intermediate phase. 

"Та order to gain a more accurate idea of the stratigraphy of the sites earlier than Anau, 
excavations on a smaller scale were carried out in the village of Bami (=) in 1960, and on 
the southern slopes of the hill of Togolok-Tepe in 1961 (7). The Bami material corresponds 
completely to the intermediate and late phase, and that of Togolok-Tepe to the early and 
middle phase of the Neolithic culture of Déejtun. | 

Complete and revealing material belonging to Late Neolithic was brought to light by 
excavations in the village of Cagylly-Tepe (2%), that can be assigned to the middle and late 
phase of DZejtun Neolithic culture. Here the planimetry of dwellings belonging to the 
second and third building horizons was clarified. Like the village of DZejtun, Cagylly-Tepe 
consists of habitations separated from each other and provided with annexes for domestic 
purposes: hence, we have clear evidence of a « standardized » planimetry in these ancient 
Neolithic dwellings. | 

In the exploration of the (later) farming culture of Апап, the activity of JuTAKE 
enhanced the latter's reputation. Taking as his basis the material of Namazga-Tepe, B. A. 
Kuftin outlined a new stratigraphical scheme for Anau culture (1952) to replace the out- 
dated periodization of R. Pumpelly. According to this new classification the history of farm- 
ing sites is divided into six cultural and historical periods: Namazga I-VI, comprising a 
span of time extending from the 5th millennium to the middle of the 2nd millennium B.C. 
The correspondence between the stratigraphical levels of Anau and of Namazga-Tépe was 
‘established by V. M. Masson (45), 

The oldest period of Anau culture is made up of two types: Anau I-A and Anau I-B 
(Namazga I). For the stratigraphical study of these types work of extraction in depth was 
undertaken on the sites of Anau (S. A. Егоу, 1952), MonZukly-Tepe (А. А. MaruStenko, 
1252), Kausut (А. А. Marùštenko and Е. Atagarryev, 1960), and Cakmakly-Tepe (О. Ber- 
dyev, 1963). Levels of the time of Anau I ate, оп the MonZukly-Tepe site, to be found 
directly above the levels of the later phase of DZejtun culture, while at Anau they lie be- 
neath the Anau I-B complexes. In order to make clear the planimetry of the villages of 
the age of Anau I-A on MonZukly-Tepe (А. A. Maru&tenko, 1960) and on Cakmakly-Tepe 
(О. Berdyev, 1965-1966), a number of sections of the upper building horizon were brought 
to light. The presence of contiguous rooms in the houses of these villages is a clear index 
of further progress in the art of house-building. Here for the first time we come actoss 


(2) ОК. BERDYEV, «Stratigrafija Bamijskogo mjatnik neolitiCeskoj dZejtunskoj kul'tury », Ma- 


poselenija », SA, 1963, 4. terial’naja kultura  Srednej Azii i Kazahstana, 
(22) OX. BERDYEV, « Stratiprafija Togolok-Tepe - Moskva, 1966. . 

v svjazi s rasseleniem plemen dZejtunskoj kul'tury », (4) V.M. ‘Masson, «Raspisnaja keramika 

54, 1964, 3. Južnoj Turkmenii po raskopkam В.А. Kuftina », 


(2%) ОК. Векруку, « СаруПу-Тере - novyj pa- TrJuTAKE, VII, AShabad, 1956. 
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copper objects as well as conical-shaped spindles .made of baked clay. These finds аге of. 
great importance conceptually speaking, for up to that time — the excavations оп Mon- 
iukly-Tepe — it was customary to refer the appearance of.metals.and, weaving to a later. 
period (Namazga I). A stone hoe brought to light in the upper layers of Cakmakly-Tepe, is 
unique of из kind. 

Anau І-А pottery genetically is unconnected ae the . earlier Diejtun йине pottery 
and with that of the subsequent period of Namazga I; it is set apart from. both by reason. 
of its superior quality. According to the view of many scholars Russian and non-Russian. 
the novelty of pottery production is to be considered. ап ethnographical peculiarity connected. 
with the arrival of new ethnic groups from Iran. . à 

From the time of its formation the Archaeological Section paid dose attention to the 
problems of stratigraphy and chronological classification of ancient cultures. Stratigraphical, 
soundings were carried out on more than ten sites.containing levels of the Namazga I and. 
Namazga II period. One of the first targets for such activity was Jassy-Tepe, situated close 
to Kaahka. A number of archaeological sites were examined at the time of the exploration 
of the mountainous regions of Kopet-Dagh (A. Е. Ganjalin, 1952) (>). Two groups of sites. 
ate attributed to the Chalcolithic Age. The first of them comprises villages. whose pottery. 
has analogies in the sites of the Anau type in the. region at the foot of the mountains (Ka- 
rantly-Tokaj near the aul of Karaul, Ка&у-Вару near Det); the second group consists of 
sites furnished with material of the archaic Dahistan type (MonZukly-Tepe near Karry-Kala).. 
On the basis of proven data, it may be supposed that these mountainous regions were oc-. 
cupied by primitive farmers and stock-rearers in the 4th- millennium В.С. О. Berdyev,- 
invoking the sites of Kogly-Bagy and Karantly-Tokaj, was able to show in 1963 that in these 
localities at the time of Namazga I there existed medium-sized inhabited centres which, 
however, were not destined to enjoy a long life-span. 

On the sites of the Namazga I and II period, situated in the plain at the isi of the 
mountains, exploratory digging, stratigraphical in aim, was carried out at DaslydZi-Tepe near. 
the village of Izgant, at Gavyt-Tepe near the village of Hurman-Kala, at Sunca-Tepe near. 
the village of the same name (А. А. Maru&enko, 1958) and at Erk-Kala near the village 
of Beurma (О. Berdyev, 1960). Ап exact stratigraphy of DaélydZi-Tepe enabled the specific 
features of the pottery — defining the oldest and late stages of the Namazga I period —. 
to be established. Тһе pottery of the oldest stage is characterized by painting in the shape 
of triangles drawn like silhouettes; while the distinguishing feature of the late.stage seems 
to be painting in the form of bands. 

In 1957-1963, А. A. Maruščenko and А. F. Ganjalin undertook stratigraphical excava- 
tion of the sites of Namazga-Tepe, Altyn-Tepe, Jylgynly-Tepe and Serahs situated 102 km. 
along the Те еп motorway. Тһе latter site represents the furthest point to the south-. 
east where Chalcolithic finds of the Anau type have come to light. The site's most charac- 


(25) А.Е. GANJALIN, « Árheologiceskie pamjatni- IAN TurkmSSR, 1955, 5, pp. 14-19. 
ki gornyh rajonov severo-zapadnogo Kopet-Daga », 
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teristic feature is the presence of painted polychrome pottery connected in its origin with 
the oldest pottery of Jylgynly-Tepe. The remains collected — sherds of a vessel, which is 
of the Kara-Tepe type and must have been imported — enable us to assign this site to the 
4th millennium B.C. Compared with the Anau period of developed, late Chalcolithic (Na- 
mazga II and III), far fewer stone and bone artifacts have been discovered; while the 
reverse is true of copper objects. The presence of a large number of ceramic spindles proves 
the further development of weaving. ; 

In 1955, the JuTAKE team resumed its vk of € Rb Î sites i the 
Chalcolithic and Bronze Ages, and set about systematic excavation of Chalcolithic centres in 
the oasis of Geoksjur. Nine of these were brought to light and examined, and their culture 
can be divided into three periods. The first, the Dašlydžy period, appears to be contem- 
porary with the period of Namazga I. Levels corresponding to this period were identified 
during stratigraphic exploration of the sites of Geoksjur I, Ајпа-Тере, Jalangaé-Tepe and 
Akca-Tepe. The second period, that of Jalangat, corresponds to the oldest phase of Na- 
mazga II. Levels of this period have been found. in all the. sites of the oasis and testify 
that both the culture and economic life were.at their most flourishing. In the Jalangac 
period the Geoksjur I site covered an area of 10-12 hectares and was, it seems, the centre 
of the oasis and ringed by smaller centres. Period III, that of Geoksjur, corresponds to the 
later phase of Namazga II and the first stage of Namazga ПТ. Levels of this period have 
been identified at Cong-Tepe, in particular, and at Mullali-Tepe as well as at Geoksjur. 
Hapuz-Tepe, which in many respects is to be considered in a class of its own, is to be dated 
to the Bronze Age (Namazga IV-V). 

The results of the extensive excavations on the oasis-sites of Geoksjur clarified a great 
many things, and in particular the following: the inhabited centres of the Namazga I period 
and the beginning of Namazga II consisted mainly of one-room dwellings with domestic 
annexes, and their planimetry thus preserved the traditions of Dzejtun Neolithic culture; 
‘but in the later Namazga II period there sprang up dwellings of several rooms divided 
from each other by alleys or a blind wall. These ‘investigations went ahead for some. years 
and brought forth from these sites of the Geoksjur oasis .an abundant quantity of useful 
material allowing us to draw up a fairly complete picture of the cultural and historical 
development of the populations in the southeast desert of Kara-Kum in the Chalcolithic 
Age. One of the members.of the team from 1960 onwards was the palaeo-geographer, С. 
N. Lisicyna whose work was very fruitful. In the period 1960-1965, she carried out a spe- 
cial survey by means of aerial photography of the territory of the oasis, following this up 
with geomorphological and palaeo-botanical observations that enabled her to identify the an- 
cient hydrographical system and the principles underlying early irrigation farming (2%). Over- 
all study of the Geoksjur oasis shows that there was а gradual occupation of the lower 
levels of the TedZen river by ancient agricultural communities who moved. out from the 
regions around the sites of Mean-Caat where the earliest centres were to be found, Judging 


(26) С.М. Listcyna, Оғоѓаетое zemledelie epohi eneolita na juge Turkmenii, Moskva, 1965. 
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from data now attested, this settlement began in the period of Namazga I and, it would 
seem, was connected with the arrival from the south (Iran) of the populations of Mon- 
Zuklin who ousted some of the inhabitants of this area. 


Painted pottery in the Geoksjur oasis and belonging to the prehistoric inhabitants of 
the Меап-Сааё and Serahs region reveals an independent trend in the development of 
ornament on vessels, that is to say, differences in the pottery of the sites in the area extend-. 
ing at the foot of the mountains, and we can thus speak of local differences in the culture 
of these two very vast regions. The results of excavations on the archaeological sites of 
the Geoksjur oasis are outlined in the works of V. M. Masson (7), V. I. Sarianidi (°), 
Г. М. Hlopin (>), С. №. Lisicyna (%) and others. 


At the present time, the Chalcolithic Age of the Geoksjur oasis is. receiving more 
thorough and detailed study than other remains of Anau culture. These explorations have 
set an example that it is important to follow: priority should always be given to concrete, 
comprehensive study of a small specific area. | 


Much has also been done as far as the study of Bronze. Age remains is concerned: 
thanks to the work of V. M. Masson in the Misrian plain singularly interesting results have 
been achieved. Не carried out exploration and а limited dig at Izat-Kuli (1951) and 
Madau-Tepe (1952-1953). The material forthcoming allowed him to. identify an early Bronze 
Age culture of ancient Dahistan. His conjecture. is that «some similar forms of ancient | 
Dahistan pottery are. products of the later development of the forms of Bronze Age pottery 
ai Astrabad », while on the other hand they аге thought to be «а genetic predecessor of 
Bronze Age culture along the Sumbar and Atrek valleys, а culture of a type akin to Sah- 
Tepe and Tjureng-Tepe culture, etc. » (?"). 


Extensive excavation work was carried out on the site of Kara-Tepe near Axtyk (end 
of the 4th, beginning of the 3rd millennium В.С.). In 1952, the site was explored by B. A. 
Kuftin, and since 1955 digging. in this locality ‘Баз been carried out by the 14th JuTAKE 
team (^), It has brought to light a large sector of the planimetry of the upper level (strati- 
graphic excavation down to the fifth complex of buildings, and experimental - investigation 
involving the perforation of the cultural layers in their entirety). А number of large houses, 
divided by narrow alleys, and consisting of numerous rooms, some of which are fitted with 


(27) УМ. Masson, Srednjaja Azija i Drevnij epohi eneolita, Moskva-Leningrad, 1964; Ib., Eneo- 
Vostok, Moskva, 1965; Ip., « Izučeni eneoliti- lit juinyh oblastej Srednej Azii (SAI, B3-8, Т), 
českih poselenij v bassejne Tedžena », IAN Turkm Moskva-Leningrad, 1963. 

SSR, 5; In, Eneolit juinyb oblastej Srednej Azii (29) LISICYNA, op. cit. 
(SAI, B3-8, II), Moskva-Leningrad, 1962. (31) V.M. Masson, < Izučenie kul'tury drevnego 

(28) УЛ, SARIANIDI, « Eneolititeskoe poselenie Dahistana v 1951 g.», IAN TurkmSSR, I, 1953; 
Geoksjur », TrJuT AKE, X; Ib., Pamjatniki pozdne- In, « Pamjatniki kultury arhaiceskogo Dahistana 
£o eneolita jugo-vostotnoj Turkmenii (SAI, B3-8, v jugo-zapadnoj Turkmenii », TrJuT AKE, VII. 
IV, Moskva, *1965. (32) V.M. Masson, « Kara-Tepe u Artyka », 

(28) LN. Ніоріч, « DaSlydzi-Tepe i neoliti- TrJaTAKE, X; Iv., « Novye raskopki па DZejtune 
éeskie zemledel’cy jufnogo Turkmenistana », Ту i Kara-Tepe », SA, 1962, 3. "E 
JuTAKE, X; Ib., Geoksjurskaja gruppa poselenij . 
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hearths’ for heating purposes, have been discovered. The kitchen and domestic annexes were 
usually situated in the courtyard. 

Kara-Tepe pottery is characterized by a number of distinctive features: vases in shining 
black clay with incised decoration, wavy in form, predominate. А feature of the painted 
pottery is the combination of geometric motifs with the representation of he-goats, birds and 
spotted animals. 

Тһе majority of Bronze Age sites were examined by personnel of the Archaeological 
Section (Ak-Tepe, Sermanca-Tepe, Bezymjannyj holm and Sor-Tepe, Namazga-Tepe, and so on). 

On Sor-Tepe forty rooms were discovered (A. Е. Ganjalin, 1958-1959). Individual 
groups of rooms may be noted: they are interconnected by corridors and arranged around 
small courtyards thereby forming more or less unified complexes. A defensive wall de- 
stroyed during the Namazga IV period was also brought to light. 

Of signal importance are the results of the excavation of the largest monuments of 
Bronze Аре culture: Namazga-lepe and Altyn-Tepe (fig. 3). In order to make clear the 
stratigraphy of Namazga-Tepe, А. Е. Ganjalin dug two trenches, one in the middle of the 
site at the same point as the trench dug Бу АТАКЕ іп 1949-1950, uncovering only the up- 
per levels, and the second along the southern boundary of the hill (?). В. A. Kuftin 
connected up these trenches, and on the evidence of the material obtained, put forward a 
new stratigraphy for Anau culture which we have already referred to. Excavations in this 
locality were continued in the years 1953-1957. One fact has been clarified: in the period 
of Namazga III (end of the 4th — beginning of the 3rd millennium B.C.) the size of the 
inhabited area expanded and the one-roomed dwellings developed into multiple-roomed 
ones, as at.Kara-Tepe. They are separated from each other by alleys and blind walls. In the 
period of Namazga IV, further development of the economic and cultural life of the site 
occurred: in addition to agriculture, cultivation for domestic purposes begins (vine-grow- 
ing); and the potters wheel appears. At this time the village was transformed into a for- 
tified gorodisce. Though its boundaries remained the same as before, it would appear that 
farm-buildings sprang up round about, the remains of which now appear as small mounds 
of earth. Excavation of one of these has revealed our country's oldest aqueduct fitted 
with ceramic pipes (*). 

In the Namazga V period the gorodisée prospered and its boundaries increased. Ex- 
cavations of its central and more elevated section revealed 33 rooms as well as potters' 
ovens. Clearly, at one time there existed an extensive complex intended both for produc- 
tion and habitation. Almost all the pottery of that period was made in special artisan work- 
shops. Аз digging proceeded, a rich « treasure » of bronze objects was recovered on the 
northwest boundary. 


(33) А.Е. GANJALIN, «К stratigrafii Namazga- 1956. 
Tepe», ТҮПАЕ AN TurkmSSR, 11, Afhabad, (34) DURDYEV, op. cit. 
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During the last phase, Namazga VI, the size of the gorodišče shrank considerably. The 
pottery remains dating from the end of this period were found to be mixed with sherds 
of coarse pottery belonging to a foreign stock-rearing culture. At the end of the 2nd millen- 
nium life in the Namazga-Tepe gorodiíe waned markedly. In the corresponding period 
it diminished, too, in the vast site of Altyn-Tepe (=), later, in that of Tekem-Tepe (>) 
and in a further six роғо4 ба and villages situated in the plainscountry at the foot of the 
mountains in southern Turkmenistan. Owing to pressing economic crisis part of the popu- 
lation of this hilly area shifted to the lowlands of the Murghab. In the hilly plainscountry at 
this time, the big gorodiiée of Elken-Tepe is to be remarked. 

Excavations on this site were begun by А. А. MaruStenko in 1953 and partly resumed 
in 1955-1956 (°"). Basic data for determining the planimetry of the site were amassed and 
three stages in its history could be distinguished: Elken I (second half of the 2nd millen- 
nium B.C.), Elken II (end of the 2nd — beginning of the 1st millennium B.C.) and lastly, 
Elken III (7th-4th cent. B.C.). In the Elken III period, the inhabited area was provided · 
with new and powerful walls and the citadel was also strongly fortified. New villages and 
farms sprang up in the surrounding district. From the end of the 2nd millennium to the 
middle of the first millennium B.C. the Elken-Tepe site occupied the centre of the plain 
extending at the foot of the south-east and central portions of the Kopet-Dagh mountains. 

In the years 1954-1955, JuTAKE undertook full-scale excavations of the Bronze Age 
and early Iron Age sites in Ancient Margiana (=). The site of Autin-Tepe, containing pot- 
tery akin to that of Namazga VI, and Tahirbaj III (later than the period of Namazga VI) 
are to be referred to its oldest phase. As a result of the occupation of the Murghab delta, 
three agricultural oases were formed in this area: one to the east centering on Tahirbaj I, 
one in the centre (Jaz-Tepe), and a third to the west (Arvali-Tepe). 

On the Jaz-Tepe site three complexes have been identified. The oldest, Jaz I, is to be 
assigned to the pre-Achaemenian period (950-650 B.C.), thé second, Jaz II, to the years 
650-400 B.C., and the last, Jaz III, to the period 400-300 B.C. Jaz-Tepe has all the ap- 
pearance of a great monument with a pre-Achaemenian citadel. There ate good grounds 
for thinking that in Margiana in pre-Achaemenian times a state structure existed. The results 
of exploration of old agricultural Margiana have been dealt with by У. М. Masson іп a 
relevant monograph (**). | 

One of the main problems JuTAKE has been tackling is the illustration of Parthian 
history — very inadequately explained by written sources — with the help of archaeological 
material. The archaeological site of Nisa, lying at the foot of the Kopet-Dagh mountains 
(village of Bagir, near AShabad) began to be systematically explored in 1946. Excavation 


(35) Excavations at АНуп-Тере have been carried (87) А.А. MARUŠŠENKO, « Elken-Tepe », TrITAE 
out by the Archaeological Sectors in the years 1953, AN TurkmSSR, V. 
1958-1963, and by the 14th Brigade of the (35) V.M. Masson, « Drevnemargianskoe pose- 
JuTAKE in the years 1965 - 1966. lenie Jaz-Tepe », LAN TurkmSSR, 5, 1955. 

(39) A.F. GANJALIN, « Tekem-Tepe (Raskopki (3) УМ. Masson,  Drevnezemledel’teskaja 
1952-1953 gg.) », THIAE AN TurkmSSR, П. kultura Margiany (MIA, 73), Moskva, 1959. 
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of the capital of the Parthian Empire led to a series of important discoveries that became 
well-known throughout the world (fig. 4). 

Archaeological investigation made clear the main features of Nisa's past in various 
periods, and it became possible to trace the broad outlines of the pattern of the city's his- 
torical topography at the time of the Parthians. Its primitive core consisted of the gorodisce 
of Novaja Nisa covering an area of approximately 18 hectares. It was encompassed by a 
high, fortified wall provided with towers. It was here that in 1949 the first six Parthian 
documents were found: they consist of ostraka containing information about deliveries by 
wine merchants in various years of the 2nd cent. B.C. Remains of a variety of buildings of 
the Parthian age were identified at New Nisa: their walls were built of masonry consisting 
of large coarse bricks and papsa. For architectural decoration an assortment of ornamental 
terracotta slabs were used, Important excavations were those of Staraja Nisa, an « imperial 
city », in the centre of which architectural complexes, built in various phases and compris- 
ing palaces and temples, were brought to light. The most interesting building, alike from 
an architectural and archaeological viewpoint, is what has provisionally been called the 
« square hall» (the result of excavations from 1948-1952). It has been established that 
at the side of the hall the treasury of the Parthian kings was to be located; and in this room 
a valuable hoard consisting of carved, polished objects in bone decorated by highly artistic 
intaglio work, was discovered. Further finds comprise numerous Parthian documents from 
the archive devoted to palace economy: they date back to 2nd - 1st cent. A.D. and are 
written in the Parthian language in a script which is a variant of Aramaic writing. 

The activity of JuTAKE staff, which went on for’many years under the leadership of 
the Academician of the Academy of Sciences of the Sov. Soc. Republic of Turkmenistan, 
M..E. Masson, led to the successful reconstruction of the history — extending over more 
than two millennia — of Nisa which is to be accounted one of the oldest cities on the ter- 
ritory of the Soviet Union. Besides Nisa, JuTAKE explored other archaeological sites of the 
Parthian epoch: Gatar, Sirok, Apavarktika, and Merv. 

The year 1947 also saw the start of archaeological and topographical exploration by 
JuTAKE of the ancient city of Merv, one of the finest archaeological complexes in Central 
Asia that has come down to us from antiquity. From 1946-1949, the works carried out by 
JuTAKE in this area were mainly exploratory, but from 1950 onwards these complexes 
were treated to the maximum attention and a practical approach. The 18th JuTAKE team 
(led by М. E. Masson) has since then been unceasingly at work concentrating оп the mani- 
fold archaeological objects of the gorodišče of Staraja Merv whose life began in the period 
when a slave society was formed and continued over a time-span of more than 2,500 years. 
The plan of this Margiana Antioch of Parthian times has been laid bare. Together with the 
citadel of Erk-Kala the gorodiite of Gjaur-Kala covered a surface area of 3.5 sq. km. and 
was densely populated in the slave-owning period. Experts have ascertained that the walls 
of Giljakin-Cil'burdZ, built in the Parthian period, stretch like an enormous ring round the 
circumference of the town, with a surface area of 60 sq. km. In Antiochia Margiana a 
number of artisan quarters have been brought to light. 
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Under the Parthians we may observe at Merv that those regions devoted to agricul- 
ture flourished remarkably: new canals and a series of new villages (of the Gebekly type) 
were built. 


. The Archaeological Section was responsible for excavation of the following ancient 
complexes: the fort near Geok-Tepe (Е. Ја. Koske, 1953); the gorodišče of Hosrov-Kala 
(A. А. Maru&fenko, Е. Ja. Koske, 1953); Kyrk-Tepe (D. Durdyev, 1955-1957); Kunja- 
Kaahka (D. Durdyev, 1955); the gorodiífe of Ki$man (D. Durdyev, 1956-1957); and an 
old farm 20 km. along the A8’habad-Bizmeni motorway (D. Durdyev, 1960-1962). Having 
taken cognizance of the early date of the lower levels of the site of Hosrov-Kala, A. A. 
Мати епіо reckons it to be the ancient city of Apavarktik, mentioned in the « Itinerary » 
of Isidorus of Charax, while the gorodišče of Kunja-Kaahka has been identified by him 
with the city of Raau (°). Digging on these sites has brought forth abundant material and 
the forgotten history of these ancient cities is recalled to life. 


Till excavation got under way, Kyrk-Tepe was held to be a site dating back to the 
‘Achaemenian epoch (6th-4th cent. B.C.) and one that served as a place of refuge for the 
population of the surrounding regions. Attribution of the stronghold to a period subse- 
quent to Achaemenian times has been possible after study of the Arsacid coins from the 
« Margiana mint » (4), Excavation has made clear its stratigraphy and the construction of 
its defensive walls provided with towers and made up of large square bricks resting on a 
foundation of beaten clay. Each tower was provided with three archers' slits and more of 
kindred form diversified the wall between the towers. А stratigraphical sondage at the top 
of the citadel proved that the lower levels of the gorodiífe — about four metres in thick- 
ness — date back to ancient times, whereas the upper levels relate to the early and late 
Middle Ages. 


For their dig the Archaeological Section settled upon the site of Kiiman, for there the 
site-history could be followed in all its long unfolding, from the middle of the 1st millen- 
nium B.C. down to the Middle Ages, with no gap in the sequence (^). In 1956 an experi- 
mental perforation was effected near to the southwest corner of the stronghold, and a section 
of the southern defensive walls with their inserted towers was excavated. In 1957, a 
number of singular constructions belonging to the city walls as well as some gateways were 
examined; and close to the west wall of the stronghold the planimetry of some rooms was 
brought to light. The walls were protected by numerous towers, oval-shaped in their 
ground-plan, projecting from the surface of the walls. The fort was provided with a number 
of gates strengthened by towers placed against the walls. 


Excavation of a farm of the slave-owning period, 20 km. from A&habad, made clear its 
general planimetry. The farm's main building, its front facing east, was surrounded by 


(4°) ManuSCENKO, « Itogi polevyh... », cit. (42) D. Божруву, « Согоф Се Starogo Кібта- 
(41) D. Покруву, « Kyrk-Tepe - Otcet o ras- na - Otcet о raskopkah 1956-1957 gg. », ibid. 
kopkah 1955-1957 gg. », TrIIAE AN TurkmSSR, V. 
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double walls and towers, and the corners of the inner wall were protected by yet more 
powerful towers. The entrance to the building is also on the east side, and its form is that 
of a covered 2040 with painted walls, measuring 12 X 8 m. A number of rooms, on all 
sides flanked by corridors, have been laid bare. The walls of some of the rooms. are covered 
with alabaster stuccoing and decorated in shades of red and yellow. Some fragments of 
geometrical ornamentation are visible. 


This farm complex is the sole monument found so far of this kind which is referable 
to the ancient epoch of Turkmenistan. Farm-buildings of similar planimetry but dating back 
to the post-Arsacid period are to be found in northern Mesopotamia (courtyard of Aššur) 
and are thus to be attributed to the 1st cent. A.D. 


The ancient kurgans have been studied by a team drawn from the Leningrad section: 
of the Institute of Archaeology of the USSR Academy of Sciences, and by the Archaeolog- 
ical Section of the-Turkmenian Academy of Sciences (leader: А. M. Mandel’Stam). 


In 1960, in the Kugitang region on the left bank of the Amu-Darya four burial- 
grounds of the kurgan type were discovered together with a series of гере mostly dating back 
to various phases of the ancient period. In one of these complexes no less than 26 kurgans, 
dating from the 1st cent. B.C. to the 1st cent. A.D., were unearthed, as well as material 
finds that can be attributed to the Turkmenistan stock-rearing communities of antiquity. 
At the same time experts were able to ascertain the links between the funerary practices 
of that epoch and those of Turkmenian communities residing in that area today. 


In 1961, in the Сириг region, А. M. Mandel’stam excavated the mogil’niki of Мебгер- 
Tahtin and Parhaj which are of the «catacomb culture » type. In the first of these tombs 
artow-heads with a straight lower transverse section and daggers with straight handles were 
discovered; while finds in the second comprised vessels in clay and alabaster, pendents, a- 
mirror with a small projection to serve as a handle, scent-bottles, and other objects. "Тһе 
characteristics displayed by such objects enable us to assign both these burial-grounds to a 
period running from the 1st to the 3rd cent. A.D. 


In 1962 the same team turned its attention to a number of kurgans with burial cham- 
‘bers in the locality of Patma-Saj, and judging by the finds, these barrows also date back to 
those distant times. 


In 1963-1964, A. M. Mandel'ítam carried out work in the following mogil niki: 
Dvadak I and II, Сару, Kariylyk-Kyr, Kyzyl-Kyr on the Patma-Saj, KaradZa-Dag and 
Altyn-Akar. The main achievement was the exploration of a singular group of construc- 
: tions containing funerary chambers: such monuments were а common feature in those 
ancient times in a territory stretching from the Great Balhan mountain range to the 
northern frontier of Turkmenistan. 


In 1954-1956, S.A. Егӛоу investigated a mogil’nik plus ossuary in the neighbourhood 
of Bajram-Ali; it was a discovery that for the first time made us familiar with ossuary-type 
burials in the territory of southern Turkmenistan and yielded objects of exceptional val- 
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Fig. 1 - Steatite object from Novaja Nisa. 
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Fig. 3 - Seals from Bronze Age sites: 
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Fig. 4 - Bronze lamp from Novaja Nisa. Fig. 5 - Ossuary from Bajram-Ali necropolis. 
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Fig. 6 . Bronze cauldron from Sehr-Islam. 12th—beginning of 13th cent. А. D. 


ue (9). Three clearly-defined stratigraphical horizons, with consistent alternation from one 


to the other, in these tombs enable us to study the development of funerary practices. Dig- 


° ging led to. the discovery of а new type of ossuaries, some of which, it would seem, repro- 
duced the appearance of the dwellings of that period (fig. 5). A section of these ossuaries 


is ornamented with designs drawn in China ink or by means of a thin blade. The coins 
brought to light prove that these necropolises date back to the 5th-7th cent. A.D. 


"Та the years 1964-1965, A. Gubaev investigated a monument dating from this period: 
the castle of Ak-Tepe. It was chosen as an object of study because it never got covered 
over by later levels. Excavation revealed its planimetry and defensive structure and an in- 
teresting picture of its historical development was pieced together. Notable finds (seals, 
coins, jewels, etc.) give us an idea of the general cultural pattern of communities living in 
the plain at the foot of the southern Turkmenistan mountains in the period when feudal 
relations began to be built up. 


Leaving aside А. А. Maru&fenko's excavations in Old Зегаћ (1953), detailed studies 
of respective monuments in the field of early and late’ medieval archaeology were practi- 
cally non-existent down to the beginning of the 1960s. It was only in 1960 that E. Ata- 
garryev began the systematic exploration of the medieval gorodiífe of Sehr-Islam. From 
1960-1966 in this locality detailed excavations of both the citadels of the Sabristan were 
cartied out. In addition, various complexes used as living quarters and for the domestic 
economy, a section of the city walls and of a tower, potters’ ovens, and an artisan work- 
shop in the suburbs all came to light; moreover, excavation occurred of the so-called 
« outpost » along the course of the aqueduct. The surroundings of Sehr-Islam were not ex- 
cluded from the investigation, and the caravan toutes leading to this city were identified. 
All this is to be viewed as a vital contribution to the medieval history of Turkmenistan 
(fig. 6). | 


In 1965-1966, О. Orazov resumed excavations at Staryj Serahs. The citadel walls, 
built of pabsa and revealing three periods of construction, were brought to light. Неге, 
too, a tower and various tall buildings were identified. The south Gate fitted with semi- 
circular towers was laid bare. Pottery finds are to be referred to the 11th - 16th cent. In 
the last few years the Archaeological Section has organized the planned excavation of sepa- 
rate areas of the Republic in an effort to throw light on these newly-discovered medieval 
monuments. In 1961 K. Adykov gave his attention to the trade-postal highway from Merv 
to Merverrud and discovered the track of the medieval caravan route which was inter- 
spersed with vast caravanserais. In 1962 the same scholar extended his explorations to 
include the Murghab oasis and identified 25 medieval architectural structures. 

From 1960-1962, the medieval section of the archaeologico-ethnographic expedition 
(MGU), led by S. P. Poljakov, enlarged its activity to allow for study of post-medieval 


(43) S.A. Екбоу, « Nekotorye 11021 arheologices- nijami v rajone goroda Bajram-Ali, 1954-1956 gg. », 
Коро izucenija nekropolja: s ossuarnymi zahorone- ibid. 
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` cemeteries (4), During these years this team set about exploring in northwest Turkme- 
nistan and in western Kazahstan in order to make a thorough examination of those territo- 
ties inhabited by various Turkmenian tribes in medieval times. Areas to the east of the 
gulf (on the Caspian Sea) of Kara-Bogaz-Gol, the MangySlak peninsula, and the southern, 
western and central section of the Ust'jurt fell within this field of study. Copious cranio- 
logical material was extracted from the mogil’niki and the basins of Kukurt, Udek, Košaba, 
Ak-Molla, Sul’men, ба}, Gezli-Ata, Dana-Ata, and Kara-Ifam-Ata near the villages of Код; 
and Kjaris, and medieval burial-grounds in the valleys of the Sajvan, Cendir and Sumbar 
were also examined. 


Sites of the feudal period were also explored to good effect. For the first time on the 
territory of Central Asia and bordering countries (Persia and Afghanistan) the medieval 
caravan and trade routes were subjected to detailed study (^). During these historico-geo- 
graphical investigations, scholars have’ made clear the existence not only of a series of towns 
but of smaller inhabited centres, too, identifying them with the help of the respective 
toponyms recomled in Arab works (7), 


Much has also been done for a fuller understanding of Turkmenistan culture from the 
9th - 14th cent.: for instance, at Merv, in the роғой бе of Sehr-Islam, plentiful remains il- 
lustrating the material culture of those communities have been recovered; we have thus been 
able to assess the high level reached in their pottery production (4). 


The JuTAKE architecture team (led by С. А. Pugafenkova) is at work examining 
every aspect of South Turkmenistan’s past architecture, and new material illustrating its 
history has already led to the formulation of appropriate scientific conclusions (4%), 


It goes without saying that this exposition cannot deal with every achievement of 
scientific research in the field of archaeology occurring during the years of Soviet rule: 
nevertheless, what we have mentioned will give a measure of the scope and intensity of 
archaeological investigation. In post-war years a corpus of material was amassed and pub- 
lished that exceeded over and over again all that was done in earlier decades during archae- 
ological exploration of the Republic. An indication of this is the amount of work published: 
in our time; it comprises three issues of the Materialy and 13 volumes of the Trudy of 
JuTAKE, two volumes of the Trudy of the Archaeological Section, and hundreds of articles - 
appearing in publications of the Chorasmian Expedition and in various collections and 
scientific periodicals published in the USSR and abroad. All data, desctiptions, and mate- 


(44) С.Е. Marxov, « Srednevekovoe kladbikte Merve X - пабае XIII vv.», TrJuTAKE, XI, 


Ak-Tepe », ibid. AShabad, 1962; E. ATAGARRYEV, « Моууе dannye 
(45) М.Е. Masson, «Srednevekovye torgovye po istorii Sehr-Islama », IAN TurkmSSR, 3; Ір; 
puti iz Merva v Horezm i у Maverannahr », Tr Srednevekovoe gorodikte Sebr-Islam (report on his 
JuTARE, XIII, Ašhabad, 1966. own doctoral thesis), Moskva, 1967. 
(45) М.Е. Masson, « ObnaruZenie sredneveko- (48) С.А. PucACENKOVA, « Puti tazvitija arhi- 
vyh gorodišč Haraks i Sausakana у oblasti Merva », tektury juZnogo Turkmenistana pory rabovladenija 
IAN TurkmSSR, 3, 1965. i feodalizma », TzJuT АКЕ, VI, Moskva, 1958. 


(47) S.B. Галима, « Сопсатпое proizvodstvo v 
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tial relating to the numberless objects brought to light are to be found in the publications 
and scientific archives of the following bodies: the Archaeological Institute and Chorasmian 
Expedition of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR, JuTAKE, and the Archaeological 
Section of the « S. Batyrov » Historical Institute of the Academy of Sciences of the Sov. 
Soc. Republic of Turkmenistan. : 


Turkmenistan archaeologists have done all they can to elaborate the maximum amount 
of fresh material for the enrichment of historical science; and their contribution to the 
study of Turkmenistan’s past has been remarkably great. In the Istorija Turkmenskoj SSR, 
those sections dealing with primitive and slave-owning societies have drawn heavily on 
archaeological data which are often invoked, too, in expounding the feudal age. 


At the present time, the Republic’s archaeologists, in collaboration with scholars from 
Moscow, Leningrad and Taškent, are working on an archaeological map of Turkmenistan. 
In accordance with a directive issued by the Republic's Council of Ministers, a special com- ` 
mission, of which a number of celebrated scholars form part, has been set up for the prepa- 
ration of such a map. Archaeological maps are of signal importance in the work of gener- 
alizing and arranging material amassed as well as in the planning of archaeological under- 
takings. Then again, archaeological maps are of singular scientific value in exploratory 
tesearch and conclusions of a historical character (making clear the stages of diffusion of 
archaeological objects in individual historical periods, the question of ethnogenesis, prob- 
lems of historical geography and of topography, and so on). We should remark the comple- 
tion of this work by stages, the setting up of documentation files, as exhaustive as possible, 
making use of published material and archives and taking account of exploration which is 
both regional and general, planning the prepatation and publication of archaeological maps 
and atlases with accurate indication of sources, an exhaustive bibliography and illustrative 
material, and so on. 

In the last few years much has been done to make historical monuments more widely 
and generally known. The Republic’s archaeologists have written a series of articles of pop- 
ular interest for the daily and periodical press, they have appeared on the radio and televi- 
sion and give talks in the kolhoz, sovboz and factories describing the importance of archae- 
ological monuments and investigations to the people, and the outcome of these efforts is a 
heightening interest in archaeological activity everywhere. 

The topographico-ethnographic organization, the historico-archaeological society of the 
«А. М. Gorkij » State University of Turkmenistan and the Young Historian Associa- 
tion of the Palace of the Pioneers — all these organizations are carrying out complex work 
of exploration in the surroundings of AShabad. Historico-archaeological museums are being 
set up in the Republic’s schools. As a result of directives by the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of Turkmenistan and the Turkmenistan Council of Ministers, a voluntary 
association for the preservation of monuments has been set up inside the Republic. · Its first 
meeting has, already been held, and the President of the Supreme Soviet of the Republic, 
A. Klyéev, was elected the chairman of its governing board. From its inception the associa- 
tion won widespread popularity in the towns and regions of Turkmenistan. It is sufficient 
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to recall that more than 500 institutes, industrial and agricultural enterprises, and educa- 
tional institutions have become members by right so that the number of individual members 
has reached the figure of 150,000. To diffuse knowledge of monuments and of tbe past, 
an appropriate journal has been founded, Pamjatniki Turkmenistana: its pages will con- 
tain information about fresh discoveries made by archaeological expeditions and also about 
eventual finds due to amateurs and specialists in other disciplines. Scientific information 
about the evidence of Turkmenistan’s past will be the property of the people. Through 
widespread popularization, the ever-growing interest of many thousands of people will be 
drawn to monuments of history and culture, and there is not the slightest doubt that such 
a state of affairs will also be conducive to fresh scientific discoveries. 


E. ATAGARRYEV 
О. BERDYEV 


Editor's note: This article bas first appeared in Russian (« Arbeologifeskoe izučenie 
Turkmenistana za gody sovetskoj vlasti ») іп the Journal Sovetskaja Arheologija, 1967, 3, 
pp. 124-41, with 6 illustrations. Its publication in East and West bas been made possible 
by tbe courtesy of tbe Autbors and Prof. P. D. Liberov, Vice-Director of tbe Institute of 
Archaeology, Akademija Nauk SSSR, to whom we render our best thanks. The translation 
from Russian is due to Dr G. Glaesser. 
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The Question of the Imitation Hermaios Coinage 


It has long been recognized that the key to the chronology of the end of Indo-Greek 
rule in the Hindu Kush region lies in the coins of Hermaios. Several interpretations (^) 
have attempted to assign 1) all the coins bearing the name Hermaios to one king; 2) all 
the silver coins to the genuine issue of Hermaios and the debased coinage to a series ој 
imitation coins immediately following; or 3) all the coins with round omikron in the Greek 
legend to the genuine issue and all those with square omikron to the imitations. None of 
these arrangements are entirely satisfactory. We propose in this paper to examine the 
problem of transition between known genuine Hermaios coins and suspected imitation 
silver issues, their place of mintage, and their place in the chronology of coinage in the 
Paropamisadae, Arachosia and Gandhara. We also hope to show that this problem has 
considerable bearing on other controversies concerning Indo-Greek coins, notably other 
issues of imitation coins and the question of one or two kings named Apollodotos. 


The doubtless genuine issues of Hermaios certainly include his joint issues with Kal- 
liope (?). The monograms on these coins, [1] and [2], should indicate genuine issues when 
they occur on coins of Hermaios alone. This line of reasoning is supported by other con- 
siderations, such as style and types. Both these monograms are also found on coins of 
Philoxenos Aniketos, and the former on coins of Diomedes Soter. Of АП: the remaining 
monograms on silver coins of Hermaios with bust/Zeus enthroned type, only two, [12] 
and [13], were used on coins of Philoxenos and Diomedes (°). As monograms on known 


(*) The following abbreviations have also been Numbers in square parentheses refer to the 
used: BM = British Museum; BMC = P. GARDNER, list of monograms, Appendix П. 
The Coins of the Greek and Scythic Kings of (1) See S. Konow, CII, П, 1, Calcutta, 1929, 


Bactria and India in the British Museum, London, pp. Ixiii-Ixiv; J. E. van LoHuIzEN-bE Leeuw, The · 
1886 (repr. 1966); BMC Parthia = W. Wrotn, « Scythian » Period, Leiden, 1949, pp. 351, 363; 
A Catalogue of the. Greek Coins in the British А. Sumonerra, EW, VIII, 1957, p. 64; E. J. 
Museum: The Coins of Parthia, London, 1903; Rapson, CHI, I, Cambridge, 1922, pp. 561 f; 
СІСС = А. М. LAHIRI, "Corpus of Indo-Greek А. К. Narain, The Indo-Greeks, Oxford, 1957, 
Coins, Calcutta, 1965; CML = Central Museum, p. 159; B. М. MUKHERJEE, Studies in Kusbaga 
Lahore (with cabinet number); IMC = V. A. Genealogy and Chronology, Y, Calcutta, 1967, 
SMITH, A Catalogue of tbe Coins in the Indian pp. 93 #; І. Васнноввв, JAOS, LXI, 1941, 
Museum, Calcutta, Including the Cabinet of the pp. 238-240. 


Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1, Oxford, 1906; JNSI = (?) For coins of both Hermaios and Kalliope 
Journal of the Numismatic Society of India; see P. GARDNER, BMC, pl. ХУ.9, 10; В. B. 
NMND = National Museum, New Delhi; PMC = WHITEHEAD, PMC, pl. 1Х.693; NumCbr, 1923, 
В. B. WHITEHEAD, Catalogue of Coins in the pl. XVII.7, 8. References for all the “silver coins 
Panjab Museum, Labore: Indo-Greek Coins, I, of Hermaios alone (bust without helmet type) 
Oxford, 1914; ТМА = D. SCHLUMBERGER, К. are given in the tables in Appendix II. 

CURIEL, Trésors monétaires d' Afghanistan (MDAFA, (3) BMC, pp. 31, 56 £; PMC, pl IV.215; 
XIV), Paris, 1953. NumCbr, 1965, pl. УП.5. 
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genuine coins were used in common with these two kings, it is likely that these latter two 
monograms also indicate genuine issues. However, unlike the other genuine silver coins, 
these issues have a corresponding copper denomination — the square coins with radiate 
bust/horse. One other monogram [3], can be regarded as indicating genuine coins 
because it is found on the only silver coin of Attic weight as well as on the Indian va- 
riety (*). None of the criteria for assigning these five monograms to genuine issues can 
be applied to any of the other monograms found on the silver coinage of Hermaios. 


All of the Zeus type silver coins of Hermaios can be divided into two groups accord- 
ing to style. Class A shows the enthroned Zeus with his knees and feet wide apart and 
with the end of the long sceptre resting on the ground between the feet, as on figs. 1-7, 
16 and 17 (°). Class B shows the deity's knees and feet close together, and the sceptre- 
end, when traceable, rests next to the right foot, as on figs. 8-11 and 18. Class B has a 
sub-group, class C, with the same posture and similar style except the figure is either not 
radiate or the rayed halo is less pronounced than on the other groups. Examples óf class 
C are figs. 12-15 and 19-22. 


Genuine coins of class А are found with three monograms: [1], [2] (and [2] + 
[30]) and [3]. The last, however, is in quite a different style and can be distinguished 
Írom the other two issues, for the sake of description, by the fact that Zeus does not rest 
his feet on а footstool. This type has a simple exergue line. Only coins with these mono- 
grams have the footstool, and as they are known to be found only on genuine coins, we are 
led to the conclusion that these issues were not imitated. 


The style of the monogram [3] coins in class А is approximated on coins with mono- 
grams [4] and [5], which are essentially the same monogram, B + А. Some coins with 
monogram [5] (e.g. fig. 2) represent the prototype for a coin with monogram [6] (fig. 16). 
Compare the obverse and reverse styles and position of details. The portrait on this coin 
is in rather poor style, and it is probably an imitation issue. Its prototype may also be 
an imitation, but there is nothing in its internal evidence of style to prove it as such. This 
question will have to depend on other evidence regarding the dating of the issues. Another 
issue with monogram [7] (figs. 3, 4) shows a cruder style and belongs to a later stage of 
stylistic deterioration. АП of these coins in class A have the peculiar dots under the 
Kharosthi letters ma and ba in the word zzabarajasa of the reverse legend. The coins of 
the Sakas in Arachosia and Gandhàra show that the coins, of the same mint series, with 
the dots preceded those without the dots (5). Therefore, it is reasonably certain that the 


(*) В. CURIEL, С. Fussman, Le Trésor то- is due to the Department of Asian Civilizations, 
nétaire de Qunduz (MDAFA, XX), Paris, 1965, Australian National University, for acquiring 
р. 59; А. D. Н. Brvar, JNSI, XVII, I, 1955, photographs of coins on which this study is 


р. 43. “ based. 

(5) Coins illustrated are by courtesy of the (9) See our study in Saka-Pablaua Coinage: 
Trustees, British Museum (nos. 1-15, 18-20, 23); Tbe Sakas (Numismatic Society of ^ India, 
National Museum, New Delhi (no. 16); and Central Numismatic Notes and Monographs), in press. 


Museum, Lahore (nos. 17, 21, 22). Appreciation 
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remaining coins of class А, which do not display the dots, belong to a later period. But it 
must be remembered that all the coins of class A may not come from the same mint, so that 
each coin without dots need not necessarily date after every coin with them. Coins of this 
last group have the monograms [9], [10] and [11] (figs. 5-7, 17). These three monograms 
are apparently variations on one basic design, but it is not certain which chronological 
order should be given to them. They may be related to number [7]. 


The history of class A may be given a general periodization. Period I is represented 
by the genuine coinage, and hence the lifetime of Hermaios. Period II is the first issues 
of imitation coins and extends from the end of Hermaios’ reign to the last coins with 
maharaja in the Kharosthi legend. Period III covers all the silver coins without the dots 
in the reverse legend and ends with the debasement of coinage. A period IV would cover 
the copper coins, but they are beyond the scope of this study. We should point out that 
all of the silver coins in class А have round omikron in the Greek legend. 


The genuine coins in class B are the two issues with monograms [12] and [13], 
each with a square copper denomination. Аз in class A, the imitation coins directly follow 
the genuine issues with minor but unrefined changes of style. Tetradrachms with mono- 
gram [13] have a curved diadem ribbon on the portrait (7). This feature was maintained 
on tetradrachms and drachms of the first suspected imitation issue (BMC, pl. XV 2) which 
has monogram [14]. The next phase omits the loop in the diadem ribbon but otherwise 
_ makes little change in style. These are the two issues with monograms [15] and [16] (figs. 
8, 18). The next change occurs on coins with monogram [17] (fig. 9) (°) which show the 
enthroned Zeus in a slightly different position. This brings the series to the end of period 
II and the last coins with mabaraja. Period III has only one known issue in class В. These 
are coins of markedly inferior style and with two monograms, [18] and [19] (figs. 10, 
11). As in class A, all silver coins of class B have round omikron in the Greek legend. 

Class C has no genuine issues, and as it is virtually an offshoot from class B its incep- 
tion took place after the first imitation coinage of that group. The coins of class C most 
like the prototype group and apparently the earliest issue of its class are coins with mono- 
gram [21] (figs. 13, 19), and are most comparable to class B imitation coins with mono- 
grams [15] and [16]. This class C issue has round omikron and the form maharaja; but 
the next issue has square omikron and monogram [22] in the left field (instead of the usual 
right) and a Kharosthi letter, ga, ma or da, in the right field (figs. 20, 21) (°). The mono- 
gram is the same except it is arranged on a square instead of round omikron. Coins with 
monogram [20] in the left field (fig. 12), have square omikron on tetradrachms but the 
round form on drachms. The remaining two issues in period II of class C have double 


(*) IMC, рі. VL12. Of the other issue only (fig. 5) on coins in class A, but the similarity 


drachms are ‘known, and they have straight diadem is probably coincidental. 

ends as do drachms of this issue. See PMC, pl. (9) The monogram on a coin published by 

1Х.657. С. К. JENKINS, JNSI, ХУП, II, 1955, рі. IV.11, 
(8) This monogram is similar to number [9] is probably a blunder for this monogram. 
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monograms, [23] plus [24] and [25] plus [26] (figs. 14, 22). Тһе former is known 
only in drachm size, and both issues have square omikron. 


Period III has three issues. One continues the use of monogram [22] from period II. 
Monogram [27] is found on two specimens. А tetradrachm has the form zabareya on the 
reverse, уа for ja being unusual. А drachm (fig. 15) has maharaja without the dots. Mono- 
gram [28] and Kharosthi da are found on the third issue, which shows curled hair on the 
portrait. The posture of the Zeus on these coins is slightly different, with the feet further 
apart and body more to profile. A continuity of technique can be seen with coins of the 
period II issue shown in fig. 22. Тһе diadem has a looped ribbon similarly to coins late 
in period II, but the curls on the last issue indicate a later date (*°). 


This, in essence, covers the internal evidence regarding all the silver coins with the 
name Hermaios. It remains now to correlate this evidence with that of other coins іп an 
attempt to discover their places of mintage and chronology relative to non-Hermaios coins. 


PROVENANCE AND CONTEMPORANEITY 


Monogram [20] is found on coins of Apollodotos Soter Philopator and Hippostratos 
Soter. The same monogram, except with the horizontal stroke on the left, as [29], occurs 
on coins of Maues and Apollodotos Soter Philopator. G. K. Jenkins has demonstrated that 
these coins belong to the Taxila mint in East Gandhàra ("). The sequence of these reigns 
is Maues, Apollodotos, Hippostratos. Apollodotos used both varieties of the monogram. 
His early coinage directly succeeded Maues апа is in good style. Не then changed the 
monogram to number [20] and put it on coins in a more formalized style which was con- 
tinued on the coinage of Hippostratos. This change in the middle of Apollodotos’ coinage 
is a curious circumstance and begs for explanation. It seems reasonable to place the imita- 
tion Hermaios coins with the later monogram in an interval interrupting the reign of Apol- 
lodotos. The style of the Hermaios portrait is not unlike that which was adopted by 
Apollodotos. Such a position is the earliest possible date for the Hermaios coin on the 
evidence of monogram form. The monogram, of course, could have been used anytime 
between then and the end of Hippostratos’ rule. But this is not a long interval, and the 
alternative dates do not cause difficulty for our present study. 


A similar history can be traced for the class A coin with monogram [6]. This mono- 
gram (in this particular design) is found, otherwise, only on coins of Spalagadama with 
Vonones and Spalyrios. The Hermaios coin probably represents an intrusion of its minting 
authority into the Arachosian dominions of the Sakas before, during or after the rule of the 


(09) This sequence is suggested by portraits pl. IX.666. | 
with curled hair on copper coins. See РМС, (11) Op. cit., pp. 1-26. 
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satrap Spalagadama (2%). There is а rather long gap between the reigns of the Indo-Greek 
kings Hermaios and Apollodotos (II) (3), and as the imitation Hermaios coins from Taxila 
and Arachosia are approximately contemporary, the prototype for the Arachosian Hermaios 
issue which has monogram [5] (see above and fig. 2) probably belongs in the interval 
after the death of Hermaios. It may even be contemporary with the Arachosian coin. Con- 
sequently, it also should be an imitation issue. | 

The evidence that imitation Hermaios coins were intruded into the regular coinage of 
Taxila and Arachosia points to an atea west and north of these districts for the location 
of the parent coinage. The Paropamisadae is the likeliest place. But an invasion route 
from this valley to Taxila must cross West Gandhara. It should then be expected to find 
imitation Hermaios coins emanating from this region, which issued coins profusely during 
these decades. This need is perfectly satisfied by the remaining coins of class С. 

The history of non-imitation coinage in West Gandhara may Бе briefly summa- 
rized (^), The genuine Hermaios coinage is the issues with monograms [1], [2] and [2] 
plus [30]. He was probably succeeded in the use of the latter two by Artemidoros Ani- 
ketos. The former is also found on coins of Archebios Dikaios Nikephoros and Peukolaos 
Dikaios Soter, and sometimes jointly with monogram [31]. This monogram is not known 
to have been used by Hermaios, but his (probable) successor, Artemidoros, used it on some 
of his coins іп a cursive form, [32] (^). 

The coinage of Artemidoros is not particularly numerous, but it is diverse, and there 
are affinities between some of his coins and those of Maues (1°). This Saka warrior overran 
West Gandhara from Taxila where he had succeeded Telephos Euergetes (7). Maues put 
an end to the proliferation of mints (as indicated by the numerous monograms on Indo- 
Greek coins) in West Gandhára. From his reign onward only two mints were used, One 
used the monograms [31] and [32] on earlier coins and [33] and А on coins of Maues. 


(12) It is significant that both Hippostratos 108; С. К. JENKINS, ор. cit., pp. 1-26. 


and Spalirises minted copper coins with the (15) The adoption of this cursive monogram 
enthroned Zeus device shortly after Hermaios form is paralleled by and possibly contemporary 
coins with the same device had been struck in with the use of cursive monograms on imitation 
their respective dominions. That the device on coins directly following genuine issues in class B. 
the copper coins was an allusion to the Hermaios We have already mentioned that the Gandharan 
coins seems inescapable. See BMC, pls. XIV.8, coinage of Hermaios was not immediately followed 
ХХП.2. by an imitation issue. 

(18) Le. the reigns of Artemidoros and Maues. (18) Both used Nike, Artemis and rampant 
See below. lion devices. See CIGC, pls. Х.7-9, XL1, 2, 5; 

(14) The term « West Сапдћага », used here BMC, pl. XVI2, 4, 5, 7, 8. 
in a: broad context, covers areas west of the Indus (7) The Artemis/bull coins of Maues are 
River up to Jalalabad and the districts between similar in design to the Herakles/lion coins of 
the Kurram Valley in the south and Swat in Taxila, and at least two have the same monogram. 
the north. This indicates that the dies for Maues' West 

For detdiled discussions of later Indo-Greek Gandhara issue were designed and first cut by 
and Saka coins in Gandhara, see К. W. DosBiNs, craftsmen in Taxila. The first Taxila issue should 
Saka-Pablava Coinage: The Sakas (іп press); А. then precede his first issue west of the Indus River 


D. H. Bivar, NumCbr, ser. 7, V, 1965, рр. 69- 
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The other showed [30] on coins of Philoxenos Aniketos, Hermaios and  Artemidoros 
and 7 on coins of Maues. We have labelled them the alpha and sigma mints (see Appen- 
dix I) No coins of Apollodotos (II) can be positively assigned to West Gandhara, but 
Hippostratos minted coins in only the alpha mint, and modified the monogram to [34]. 
Azes I used both mints and monograms [34] and [35], and Azilises changed the mono- 
gram. of the sigma mint back to a simple 2. 


This sequence leaves a few gaps and discontinuous monogram changes. These difficul- 
ties can be resolved with the imitation Hermaios coins of class C. Тһе earliest specimens, 
the issue with monogram [21], has much in common stylistically with the imitation Her- 
maios coins struck at Таха. The latter, as noted above, should be dated no earlier than 
the middle of the reign of Apollodotos (II) The monogram of the former is basically the 
same as the one used by Maues, number [33], superimposed on a round omikron. It may 
have been adopted immediately following the coinage of Maues at the alpha mint. If the 
two imitation issues were the result of an invasion from the west, the issue in West 
Gandhara would be expected to appear first. Conversely, the recovery of territory (by 
Apollodotos and Hippostratos) would have proceeded from east to west. We should then 
expect the imitation issues to have a longer history in West Gandhara than at Taxila. And 
such is precisely the case. 


The first imitation issue used round omikron as on the coins of Maues. The next phase 
introduced square omikron, which can be seen on most of the coins of Hippostratos, Azes 
I and Azilises. However, the form mabaraja was not used on the coins of Hippostratos 
and his successors in West СапаБага. Its last use in the region was on Indo-Greek coins 
before Maues. This king did not use the title maharaja, but he, Azes I and Azilises used 
the form mahamta (expressed by a dot under the Kharosthi letter Ра). Тһе imitation 
coinage in Gandhara does not seem to have been strictly following local custom in this 
regard, but rather copied the form maharaja from its parent coinage. 

The next issue at the alpha mint adopted the square omikron, a Kharosthi letter оп 
. the reverse field, an exaggerated loop in one of the diadem ribbons, and changed the style 
of the reverse to give the deity an appearance of having long hair. On some coins the figure 
of Zeus appears to be nude above the waist, whereas on the earlier coins it is definitely 
fully clothed. These were major changes, and the coins were struck from a new genera- 
tion of dies probably cut with the help of local craftsmen. The earlier issue was struck by 
dies made by craftsmen who had worked with the patterns of class B. 

The two imitation issues with single monograms account for two phases of coinage at 
the alpha mint. The coins with double monograms appear to correspond with the single- 
monogrammed issues. The drachms with monograms [23] and [24] show the deity in the 
style of the earlier coins. But omikroms are square, and the crooked diadem ribbon is simi- 
Jar to that on the imitations issue from Taxila, which has square omikron on tetradrachms. 
The two monograms on these coins must refer to mints alpha and sigma. The опе on the 
left has the letter alpha against the right side of the stem of the letter rho, as іп mono- 
grams [21] and [22]. The letter E is one of the possible elements of the other mono- 
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gram. Since we have a coinage for the alpha mint, these coins should belong to the sigma 
mint. The occurrence of the alpha mint’s monogram probably indicates that the sigma-mint 
was administratively subordinate to it. However, there seems to have been influence work- 
ing between the sigma and Taxila mints while they issued imitation coinage. As we would 
reconstruct events, alpha mint struck coins with monogram [21] from dies made by impor- 
ted craftsmen. These officials then supervised the production of sigma mint with local 
talent. Craftsmen trained. at the sigma mint later set мр the imitation coinage at Taxila 
when that area was conquered. If this is the case, the use of square omikron would have 
originated at the sigma mint. 

The next issue of this mint has monograms [25] and [26]. The style of these coins 
is basically the same as that of the alpha-mint coins with monogram [22]. In fact, the 
obverse dies for the tetradrachms of both mints may have been cut at the alpha mint (cf. 
figs. 20 and 22). The use of monograms of both mints on the produce of the sigma mint 
may Һауе originated with Maues. Certain copper coins of this king have the simple letters 
A and X (%), The alpha probably represents the alpha mint, whose regular monogram 
used by Maues was alpha plus rho. In the light of our interpretation of style used at the 
sigma and Taxila mints on imitation coins, it is significant that the coin type used by Maues 
at the sigma mint is identical to and probably borrowed from one of his Taxila issues (**). 

The issue of imitations from both West Gandhara mints ended before Hippostratos 
struck coins with monogram [34]. Не issued copper coins at Taxila with enthroned Zeus 
on the obverse. This probably alludes to a victory over the power which minted coins 
with that device. Hippostratos is not known to have minted coins at the sigma mint. His 
successor and probable conqueror, Azes I, minted silver coins with a Nike device (victory 
over Hippostratos?) and monogram [35]. This monogram is possibly a variation on num- 
ber [26], the last one found, on the imitations, Azilises then adopted a goddess with lamp 
device, probably borrowed from a similar device оп Saka coins struck in Arachosia (7), 
and used the simple sigma as the monogram. At some time during the reigns of ‘Azes I, 
Azilises or Azes II, the imitation coins of class С, period ІП, were struck at the alpha and 
sigma mints. We cannot get a clear representation of monogram [27], but it seems most 
like the monogram of Azes II (>). The style of these coins recalls the earlier imitations: 
the Zeus is bare-chested and has long hair. The imitation coins with monogram [28] are 
probably from a still later issue at the sigma mint. They are similar in style to the copper 


imitations, 
Жж 


The: class A апа class B imitation coins have already been dated as the direct succes- 
sors of the genuine Hermaios coins in those groups. There is one important clue to the 


(28) A. CUNNINGHAM, МитСрг, ser. 5, X, 1890, Azes coin is illustrated in МитСбу, 1923, pl 
pl. 112. XVIL.13. 
(19) BMC, pl. ХУІ.8. pr (21) BMC, pl. ХУША, 9. 


(2) BMC, pls. XVIIL10, 11, XX9-11. Тһе 
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provenance of the class B coins. А few copper coins of Eukratides have monogram [16] 
and the Kharosthi legend Kavisiyenagaradevata (Goddess of the city of Kavisiya) (%). It is 
universally admitted that these coins were minted in Карба (= Kaviéiya) They can be 
compared with imitation coins of class B on two counts: 1) the monogram is found on an 
issue of this class, and 2) the style and posture of the enthroned goddess on the copper 
coins is similar to the enthroned Zeus on coins of class B. "These are good reasons for as- 
' signing at least one issue of the coins of class В to the Kapiga mint. 

No such unique bit of evidence identifies the mint of class A. But its probable loca- 
tion сап be placed within limits. Каріба (class B) provided the prototype for the imitation 
coins struck in Gandhára. Similarly, the mint of class A, period II, provided the prototype 
for the imitation issued in (southern) Arachosia. The only place likely to have issued genu- 
ine Hermaios coins on both Attic (a campaign issue north of the Hindu Kush?) and Indian 
standard, and an issue of imitation coins in Arachosia is Kabul. However, we should not 
rule out possible mints in the Ghazni-Gardez district of northern Arachosia. 


IMITATION COPPER COINS 


Each monogtam of class В, period II, is found on a copper type coin of Eukratides 
‘(see Appendix II) This circumstance raises bothersome questions. It seems that a king 
named Eukratides would have to be dated either before or after the imitation’ Hermaios 
coins in each of four sub-mints represented by the four monograms. They could not be ar- 
ranged sequentially at one mint and each be contiguous to the reign of one king. But other 
copper coins of Eukratides have.the monograms [20], [21] and [22]. These monograms 
were used on imitation Hermaios coins in Gandhàra, and thé latter two were certainly 
used sequentially in the same mint. There. must, therefore, be another explanation for these 
coins of Eukratides; and the answer is that they also are imitation coins, were issued simul- 
taneously with the imitation silver coins, and circulated as the copper denomination of each 
series. This is supported by the fact that none of these monograms occur on silver coins 
of Eukratides. One freak copper coin of Eukratides, in poor style and execution, has the 
epithet so£er instead of megalos (^). This blunder was probably caused by the analogy of 
copper coins with the legend sofer on silver Hermaios coins in the mind of the die cutter. 


It has long been recognized that many of the copper coins of Eukratides are imitations. 
In fact, P. Gardner was of the opinion that the Кар уепаратадераћа coins, not improba- 
bly, were issued after the death of Eukratides (=). The copper Eukratides coins with the 
device of Nike |. and monogram [21] are the well known, only Indo-Greek coins with the 


(22) See В. B. WHITEHEAD, NumCbr, ser. 5, р. 19, pl. VIS. 
ІШ, 1923, pp. 318 Е; ibid, ser. 6, VIL, 1947, (28) CIGC, p. 129, pl. XXXIV.5. 
pp. 28-32; ibid., ser. 6, X, 1950, p. 205; BMC, (74) BMC, p. 19, note. 
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imperial title rajadiraja (^). If our dating of this monogram issue immediately after Maues 
in West Gandhara is correct, it would seem that these coins do not represent the first usage 
of this title in Kharosthi as has been often argued. The earliest use of this word, therefore, 
is on the coins of Maues, and it was never used by any Indo-Greek king. 


k k k 


Тһе Kaviśiyenagaradevata type is found restruck on a copper coin of Apollodotos (I) 
Soter with monogram [15] (^?) This is not a particularly unusual situation since the imi- 
tation Eukratides coins should be dated long after the time of Apollodotos I. But this 
monogram is also found on imitation coins of Hermaios and Eukratides in class B, period 
II. The possibility of the Apollodotos coin being from another type of imitations must 
be considered. In this respect another monogram, [17], of class B, period II, imitations 
is found on copper coins of Apollodotos. And one Apollodotos coin has a monogram re- 
sembling [8], or monogram [7] reversed. We will discuss this monogram further in. the 
section on: chronology (see below). 

- А. К. Narain has argued that there is only one king named Apollodotos, and that all 

of his coins should be dated in the late Indo-Greek period (^). One important point of 

evidence in support of his argument was the « typical tripod and... cruder workmanship » 

of the Apollodotos (I) coins listed in ВМС, p. 36.31-38. The Greek legend on some of 

these coins is blundered, and reasons for dating these coins to a late period cannot be easily . 
escaped. These coins are the same ones which we have mentioned as having monograms 

of imitation issues, and they belong to the imitation coinage. But the existence of imitation 

Apollodotos coins necessarily implies genuine prototypes. These would be the remaining 

coins generally attributed to Apollodotos I, and the existence of two kings of that name 

cannot be denied. Nor can we entertain the possibility that the prototypes for the imita- 
tion coins belong to Apollodotos (II) Soter Philopator. Such an attribution would put part 

of this king's dominion west of tlie Khyber Pass (>). But the pattern of coinage in Gan- 

dhàra seems to confine this king to Taxila and Jhelum districts. And as he and his succes- 

sor were probably political and military adversaries of the power which issued the imita- 

tion coinage, it is difficult to admit that the imitation Apollodotos coins refer to him. The 

fact that none of the imitation Apollodotos coins were minted in class C or Gandbara is ' 
probably due to the conflict with Apollodotos II: the moneyers did not want their coins 
to be confused with those of their enemy. Nevertheless, Narain's judgement about the date 
of some of the Apollodotos (I) coins stands vindicated. 


x 


(®5) CIGC, pp. 127, 261. ; . (27) Indo-Greeks, cit, p. 125; JNSI, XIX, 
(25) Ibid, pl. VIL9. Тһе monogram is 1957, pp. 121-154. 
imperfectly struck on this coin, but it seems to ^ .(28) See D. W. MacDowzrL, М. С. WILSON, 
be this one» rather than the опе: identified by NumCbr, ser. 6, XX, 1960, рр. 226 f; for 
Lahiri. information concerning the provenance of Ap 
See Whitehead’s articles ‘listed above, {note 22) ollodotos coins. 


for details about the restriking. 
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The officials in Карї$а imitated copper coins of a king from the distant past, just as 
they did in the case of the Eukratides coins. The genuine coinage of these kings was pro- 
bably still in circulation during the time when it was copied, which would be the reason 
those coins were chosen for duplication. The genuine coins of these kings are fairly abun- 
dant among coins of the period in collections today (>>). This evidence that copper coins | 
of early kings were imitated long after their time brings into question our contention that 
the imitation silver coins were initiated immediately after the reign of the genuine Нег- 
maios. But the relatively smooth evolution of style from genuine to imitation coins in 
each class indicates that the A and B mints of Hermaios continued operation after being 
captured intact. The identification of the moneyers’ status and the political policies which 
made such a transition possible can only be surmised (7), 

When all the data concerning the imitation copper coinage is assembled, a pattern 
becomes apparent in the coins of class B. Each monogram except one is found on two 
copper issues, one round and one square. The first series in the sequence, monogram [14], 
has Eukratides coins in both copper issues. Тһе monograms [15] and [16] are probably 
closely related: note the M element. Тһе former is found on round Eukratides coins and 
square Apollodotos coins. The square type is restruck by the Kavitiyenagaradevata issue, 
so that the issue of monogram [15] must be either earlier than or contemporary with the 
issue of monogram.[16]. The latter series has no round copper coins but rather two square 
ones. The devata type was probably a special issue and may have been circulated in lieu of 
^a round issue. The other type (?*) has the less common javelin thruster l. device on the 
obverse. The last series in period II has round Eukratides and square Apollodotos issues. 
If our sequence is correct, it would mean that the imitation Apollodotos coins were first 
designed after the coinage had been introduced, probably for the sake of diversification or 
to identify a new denomination. The use of the Apollodotos design may have been sus- 
pended at Каріба during the wars with Apollodotos II Soter Philopator, and reintroduced 
in the last issue of period II. | 


Before leaving this summary of imitation copper coins it is necessary to call attention 
` Чо a square copper coin of Apollodotos restruck by Azes I (fig. 23). The under type has 
been attributed to Apollodotos II (°). However, the row of dots visible on the obverse of 


(29) See lists in BMC, PMC and IMC, and immediately after capturing his mint, then why 


tabulations in CIGC of coins of these kings. could the event not have been repeated in Taxila? 
(39) We regret belaboring the matter of Possible, but such an argument should not con- 

imitations. But once the question has been tradict the view that Hippostratos’ coins were 

broached it must be followed through all its genuine. 

ramifications. So it is necessary to caution that (31) Only one specimen is reported. See CIGC, 

some of the coins of Apollodotos II Soter Phi- p. 125.13 for description and references. 

lopator from Taxila, namely those of poorer style (92) JENKINS, op. cit., pp. 1 f. The coin is 

and with monogram [20], may also be imitations. BMC, p. 88.171. 


If the copiers continued the coinage of Hermaios 
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Azes’ striking are not of the size and spacing in relation to the legend as the dots surround- 
ing the tripod on coins of Apollodotos II (??). Nor are they small and closely spaced as on 
the coins of the genuine Apollodotos I (%). The dots on the restruck coin are most like: 
those on the imitation Apollodotos coins (%), According to our chronology, most of the 

imitation Apollodotos coins are dated before the beginning of the reign of Azes I. This 
evidence of his overstriking imitation Apollodotos coins sefves to reinforce that sequence. 


CHRONOLOGY 


Two clues to the date of the imitation coins are found on coins of the imperial Par- 
thians. One of these is the title philopator which first occurs on coins of Orodes I (80- 
76/5 B.C.) (°°). The use of this title on coins of Apollodotos II was probably borrowed 
from coins of Orodes I (°). If this is so, the first coins of Apollodotos II (and by implica- 
tion the end of the reign of Maues) cannot be dated before the first coins of Orodes I, or 
not before 80°B.C. Hence, all of the Сапаћагап coins of class C should also be dated after 
80 B.C. But their prototypes in class B and earlier issues should date back several years to 
the time of the genuine Hermaios. 

Gotarzes I (91-81/80 B.C.) minted a group of coins with the words KATAOTPATE- 
ТА, МАРГІАМН, TPAEIANH, and APEIA in the legends. These words are interpreted 
as commemorating a victorious military campaign in the provinces of Margiana, Traxiana 
and Areia (°*). A probable result of this conquest is a series of counterstruck Arsakid coins 
beginning with those of Orodes I (2), It has been demonstrated that the nature of these 
counterstrikings was benign in that they did not destroy the face of the king’s effigy, and 
that they were probably counterstruck during the reign of the issuer of the counterstruck 
coins because they profess allegiance to him (“). 

A. Simonetta tentatively locates the counterstriking mint іп Areia province (4). But 
there is reason to dispute this view. Both genuine and imitation specimens were counter- 


(38) BMC, pl. X.8. | euergetes were regular features оп Arsakid coins, 
(4) РМС, pl. IV.307; ВМС, pl. IX.11. and the first Arsakid usages date from before 
(35) C£. BMC, pl. IX.12; CIGC, pl. VII. the coins of Strato Epiphanes Soter and Telephos 


(39) We are following the attribution of these Euergetes. The Arsakids copied titles used by 
Arsakid coins made by D. С. Зешлуоор, NumChbr, their neighbours to the west, the Seleukids. See 
ser. 7, II, 1962, рр. 73 ff., and ibid., ser. 7, V, W. W. Хоти, BMC Parthia, passim; P. GARDNER, 
1965, рр. 113 ff. A. SIMONETTA, ibid., ser. 7, VI, Tbe Partbian Coinage, repr., Chicago, 1968, p. 65; 
1966, pp. 15 ff., assigns the earliest pbilopator coins CIGC, p. 258. 


to an Arsakes ХІ (79/8-77/6 B. С.), and the (38) See BMC Parthia, p. 240 and note; 

« Katastrateia » issues (see below) to Orodes I. SELLWoopD, NumCbhr, 1962, p. 78. 

The relative sequence of these coins is the same ' (3°) BMC Parthia, pls. XL4, 5, XXI. 4-6; А. 

according to both scholars. If Simonetta's attribu- SIMONETTA, EW, IX, 1958, pl. 1.2-15. 

tions and dates are correct, the dating of related (4°) B. М. MUKHERJEE, An Agrippan Source 

events will Ве virtually the same. — A Study in Indo-Parthian History (in press), 
(37) It is likely that titles on Arsakid coins р. 80. Dr Mukherjee has kindly allowed us to 

influenced the choice of epithets by some of the examine this volume before its fina] publication. 

later Indo-Greek kings. The titles epiphanes and (44) EW, 1958, р. 166. 
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struck. It would seem that the authority involved counterstruck the coins of its overlord 
when such coins entered its dominions, and when the supply of these coins was short 
imitations of them were minted and then counterstruck. This reasoning has a corollary: if 
genuine coins were imitated for the purpose of counterstriking, it should be assumed that 
the imitations were not struck at the same mint as were the genuine issues. Otherwise, 
there would have been no need to make imitations. We must keep in mind that the coun- 
terstriking was intended as а friendly act, so that the imitation coins should not have been 
a continuation of the issue of a captured mint (which is precisely the meaning of the imita- 
tion Hermaios coinage). А genuine coin of Phraates IV minted in the Margiana-Areia re- 
gion was both counterstruck and imitated (*). It would seem that the Arsakid coins with 
Margiana, Traxiana and Areia mentioned in their legends signify direct control over and 
coinage in those provinces. "Therefore, counterstriking and imitating would not have been 
cartied out in these provinces where genuine coins were minted. W/e should look further 
east for the origin of this coinage, and the Kapiéa-Kabul region supported the nearest 
known mints. 


Indeed, some of the counterstruck coins were found in excavations at Begram (Ка- 
ріба) (^). We have already seen that the moneyers in that region at this time had а pen- 
chant for imitating coins. Thus, we can see no setious objection to placing the counter- 
struck imitation Arsakid coins there also. 


. From this information we can infer that either Gotarzes I or his successor Orodes I 
secured the allegiance or alliance of people occupying territory east of Margiana-Areia. 
These people, probably Scythian tribes who had migrated south-east from West Bactria, had 
defeated. Hermaios and imitated his coins. When they accepted nominal Arsakid suzereignty 
they adopted a dual imitation currency: one set for their dealing with the Arsakid economy, 
and one for dealing in former and neighboring Indo-Greek dominions. A similar necessity 
had probably been satisfied earlier when a coin type of Mithradates II was imitated (4). 
This reconstruction of events would afford a connection between the imitation Hermaios 
coinage and the Arsakid power without making the Arsakids the minting authority for the 
imitations. Such a connection is likely because of a coin issued by Hippostratos, We have 
already suggested that his square copper coin with enthroned Zeus on the obverse (**) com- 
memorated a victory over the invaders who issued the Hermaios coins. The reverse of 
this coin shows a horse standing to left. The horse was a heraldic symbol of the Arsakids. 
The Hippostratos coin, then, probably celebrates a victory over the Arsakids also. 


(42) ВМС Parthia, pl. XXL4 (genuine) and 5 (43) В. Сниквнмам, Bégram, Recherches 
(imitation). The provenance of these coins with archéologiques et bistoriques sur les Kouchans 
Greek pi used as a monogram is surmised from (MDAFA, XII), Le Caire, 1946, pp. 88-93, 95-97, 
later coins of the series issued by Phraatakes and pl. ХХП.1-5 and 7; and see А. SIMONETTA, EW, 
Sanabares in debased metal (ibid. pl. XXIII.13 1958, pp. 165 f. 
and BMC, XXIIL11) Coins of Sanabares have (44) EW, 1958, pl. 1.1; BMC Parthia, pl. VIL. 
been found extensively at Merv, 50 that he probably (9) BMC, pl XIV.8; NumChr, 1923, pl. 
ruled in that area. See В. М. Frye, The Heritage XVIL4; ibid., 1940, pl. VIIL6. 
of Persia, London, 1962, p. 186. | 
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- Imitation Hermaios drachms. 


- Genuine Hermaios drachm. Figs. 2-15 


Fig. 1 





22 23 


Figs. 16-22 . Imitation Hermaios tetradrachms. Fig. 23 . Copper Azes I overstruck оп imitation Apollodotos. 


A literary reference may be cited as possible support for the invasion of Gandhara 
by Scythians. Ta ёс тӧу Тоауба "Алоћфиоу Бу Philostratos has a passage referring to 
« the Scythians who once invaded this country [India] across the Caucasus » (**). However, 
the passage could refer to almost any time during the first centuries B.C. and A.D., and may 
not even be a reference to an historical event. 


*oko* 


The second clue regarding the date of imitation Hermaios coins is of questionable value, 
but we will pursue it for what it is worth. It involves the identification of a monogram of 
class A, [7], on tetradrachms of Phraates IV (37/6-2 B.C.). Another shows the monogram 
reversed, as number [8], which recalls the monogram on an imitation Apollodotos coin we 
tentatively identified with class А (*). This monogram is not one of those normally found 
on Arsakid coins. Its occurrence here may have some connection with our class A mint. 
And as such monograms are rare on Arsakid coins, their use was probably stimulated by 
circumstances outside the normal course of that coinage. Hence, the occurrence of the mono- 
gram on Arsakid coins should not be the first instance of its use; that should be attributed 
to the class A coins. Wroth tentatively dated these tetradrachms to the year Sel. 286 
(= 26/5 B.C.) on the basis of their style, which is similar to coins dated in that year. They 
should at least be dated after the first issues of that king because of features such as the 
long beard of the portrait. A date between Sel. 285 and 288 (= 27 to 23 B.C.) should 
be acceptable (*5). Therefore, if there is a connection between these monogram usages, the 
last issue of class A, period II, should probably be dated before at least 20 B.C. 

Phraatakes (2 B.C. -4 A.D.) minted debased coins in Margiana-Areia, whereas Phraates 
IV had minted coins of good metal in the same provinces (^^). The issue of period IV, the 
debased imitation Hermaios coins, should have commenced by about 2 B.C. This leaves 
about twenty years or more for the minting of coins in class A, period III, if there is a 
connection between the Phraates IV and class А, period II, monograms. Such a chronology 
is possible, but no more can be said for it in the present state of knowledge. 


CONCLUSION 


We have engaged in considerable interpretative analysis and speculation in the preced- 
ing pages. It will be useful to recapitulate the most important points. 


(48) Philostratos, III.20. See MUKHERJEE, Ал Arachosia used by the Azes-group. 


Agrippan Source, p. 204, who identifies the (47) See BMC Parthia, pl. XX.2, 3.  Wroth 
Caucasus in question with the Hindu Kush and reproduced the monogram in a slightly different 
cites this route as a possible third route of form. See p. 109. 

migration into India used by Sakas in addition (38) See ibid, р. 109, pls. XVIII.15-17, 
' to the route through Chi-pin used by the Maues- XIX.1-9. 

group, and the southern route through Seistan and (49) See note 42, above. 
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The one contention that we consider proved beyond a reasonable doubt is the identifi- 
cation of а large number of the silver coins of Hermaios as imitations. These coins will 
necessarily be dated in the time after the death of Hermaios and before the debasement of 
coinage in the issues of Azes II, Orthagnes and Gondophares, and Phraatakes as well as 
the imitation Hermaios series struck by Kujüla Kadphises (5). Secondly, the identification 
of imitation silver Hermaios coins and of imitation copper Eukratides and Apollodotos 
coins аге complementary — one cannot be admitted without the other. Thirdly, at least 
one monogram issue of class B coins was minted in or for the city of Kapiga. 


АЦ other points regarding chronology and provenance we must admit to debate. We 
have gone to some length to present the arrangement of details which we consider most 
likely to mirror the facts, but more than one ordering of facts can have credibility. Virtually 
all of our arguments ultimately depend on the evidence of monograms. These are the object 
of considerable controversy because their meaning is not positively known. But there must 
be a discernible pattern to their occurrence regardless of their meaning. Тһе pattern 
which we propose for the monograms of imitation coins gives some credit to the issuers 
for maintaining an orderly and centralized currency. We believe that the imitation coinage 
deserves attention as a key to the history of the Indo-Greeks and Saka-Pahlavas. 


К. WALTON DOBBINS 


(3°) BMC, pl. XXV.14. . 
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APPENDIX I. 


THE MONOGRAMS OF THE ALPHA AND SIGMA Mints 


~ "Several coins of Indo-Greek and Saka kings which should be ЕЕ ЖЕТІ were 
probably issued from the same mints. Two groups of coins, which are occasionally asso- 
ciated in joint issues, each have different but similar monograms, If<the monograms of | 


_each group are arranged according to their complexity of design it may be possible to sepa- 
rate the component letters in the order that they occur in the word they represent. 


Monogram . Component Letters 





PRA Р (Т)(о) 
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One of the joint issues of these two groups ог mints is some copper coins of Maues 
. Which have the simple letters 2 and A, hence our designation of the mints as the sigma 
. and alpha mints. In Table I the monograms of the alpha group are arranged from the least 
to most complex design. Тһе first is A and this should represent the first letter of the 
name it stands for. The second is A + P and the third A + P + T. This monogram is 
invariably accompanied by the Kharosthi letter а, which is another indication that A is. the 
first letter of the word abbreviated in the Greek monogram (!) The fourth is A + P ar- 
ranged on a round omikron. Although other letters are possible in the remaining mono- 
grams that have square omikron, each monogram can be accommodated with these four 
letters. 

ЈЕ we seek to match these monograms with a name, we should look for a паше begin- 
ning with the letter A and possibly APT. Ptolemy (7) lists only four cities whose names 
begin with a vowel west of the Indus River in the provinces which may comprise a greater 
West Gandhara. Each of these are located in the province immediately south of the Kabul 
River: Artoarta, Andrapana, Asigrama and Embolima. The only one of these whose domi- 
nant consonantal sounds can be matched with our arrangement of the monograms’ compo- 
nent letters is Artoarta. Indeed, all of the letters which we conclude must be contained in 
the monograms account for all of the letters in this name as handed down by Ptolemy. If 
we attempt to locate this city without assuming too great an error on the part of Ptolemy 
we must look in the district south of Peshawar and the Kabul River. We would suggest 
the hills between Kohat and Thal as a possible location (?). 

Continuing our experiment, we should expect the sigma mint to be near Artoarta 
because of joint issues between the two. The only location according to Ptolemy whose 
name begins with a sibilant is Sabana, which, on his maps, is in the spot west of the con- 
fluence of the Swat and Kabul rivers occupied by Peshawar and its environs. The second 
least complex of the sigma mint monograms in Table II has the letters 2 and A, with the 
alpha lying on its left side. The last monogram may have У lying face down, but M may 
be intended. 

One of the words which could be made up from some of these monograms is 
ХАПАМА, which would closely follow Ptolemy’s version. But other letters such as Y and 
Е, Н or | suggest а different but perhaps similar spelling. Some assistance can be 
taken from two Kharosthi monograms which are found on some coins of Azes II, each 
accompanied by a Greek monogram of the sigma group. ‘These Kharosthi compounds can 
be interpreted as sapila, salapisha or sasbi (*), and sagila (5). And the Greek letters A and 
Г are inherent in some of ше monograms, We will not ‘speculate on the correct form of 


(*) See E. С. BAYLEY, NumCbr, ser. 2, I, 1581, Gardez in the coins of Archebios, and notes that 
p. 77. the satrapy of this mint should be contiguous 
i Cosmographia, Bologna, 1477, and Rate, with the one centered on Gardez. Our location 
1478 meets this requirement, and easy communication 
(3 ) А. D. Н. Віуав, NumChr, ser. 7, V, 1965, with Gardez by way of the Batai Pass is possible. 
p. 101, tentatively places the Indo-Greek coins (4) See BMC, pls. XVIII.4, XIX.2 and 6. 
of this group in Nagarahara (Jalalabad). He cites (5) E. ZvGMAN, American Numismatic Society 


a joint issue of this mint and one he places in Museum Notes, УП, 1957, pl. XV.8 and 9. А. 
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Monogram 


^ 


Component Letters 





Table II 


this name any further, but we will make a very tentative suggestion that the sigma mint 
was located somewhere in the neighborhood of Peshawar, south of the Kabul River (°). 


SIMONETTA, EW, ІХ, 1958, p. 168, objects that 
the monogram on these coins does not read 
samgala as thought by Zygman. 

(9) Bivar suggests no location for the sigma 
group, but places. another monogram, our number 
[2], which occurs jointly with sigma on coins of 
Philoxenos and Hermaios, in -Puskalavati (p. 92). 


К. W. Р» 


and one of the mints in that chain is relatively 


. close to Taxila. ‘Our locatión of mints іп Thal (2) 


We have shown above that the sigma coins have. 


some affinities with ТахШап issues. If Bivar’s 
location of coins in Gardez апі Puskalavati is 
correct, a chain of joint issues link these two places, 
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and Peshawar satisfies the requirements of such 
a hypothesis. | 

А. Cunningham attempted to locate mints by 
spelling their names from monograms, and his 
efforts were rejected out of hand (see BMC, 
p. xxxvii). Before we are dealt the same 
treatment we wish to make assurances that while 
we consider these results as possibly correct, we 
do not regard them as evidence. 


‚ APPENDIX II 


.TABULAR ÁRRANGEMENT OF COINS 


Only the coins of type "bust r./Zeus enthroned" are included in these tables. АЙ óther 
coins with helmeted bust, conjugate busts, and king on prancing horse are of undoubted 
genuineness. Period I is genuine coinage. Period II is determined by the form maharaja in 
the reverse legend of imitation Hermaios coinage. Period III is imitation coinage without 
the dots in the reverse legend. | ; 


CLASS A 


West Gandbara Variety 


Period  : Monogram References 





PMC, p. 82.654. 





РМС, р. 83.655; BMC, р. 63.15 = fig. 1. 





Paropamisadae Variety 


` Period . Monogram References 


Attic standard — CIGG, pl. XXI.1. 


Indian standard — CIGC, pl. XXL2 = BMC, pl. XV.1; ІМС, pl. 
VL13; РМС, p. 82.652653... 














| СІСС, pl. ХХІЗ = ВМС, pl. ХУ. . 














| А B | NumCbr, 1923, pl. XVII.10; IMC, р. 32.3-4; CML 719; ВМ = ёр. 2. 
п | i D | JNSI, 1944, pl. ПА5; NMND = fig. 16. 
7 | | 
5: | DD | BMC, p. 62.10, 12. = figs. 3, 4. 
8 ОЧА] — | AE [] APOLLODOTOS СІСС, pl VIL8 = ВМС, 
Apollo/tripod ' pl. IX.12. 





РМС, р. 83.658; ВМС, p. 63.14 = fig. 5. 











ПІ 








BMC, p. 627-8 = figs. 6, 7. 





IMC, p. 32.7; PMC, р. 82.661 and 648 = fig: 17. 
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CLASS В 


Silver Copper 


Period Monogram ©. References Shape Name & Type -References 


12 ` 
с РМС, pl. IX.657. 


РМС, p. 83.565; 
IMC, pl. VL.12. 













Hermaios 


Bust radiate/horse ЕМЕ, 2552132 

















РМС, pl. 1Х.679 = 
CIGC, pl. XXI.12; 
BMC, p. 66.53-55. 


Hermaios 
Bust radiate/horse 











Eukratides . BMC, p. 16.31-32. 
Bust helmed/Dioskouroi : 


Edkssndes BMC, р. 17.41-43. 
Пі Bust helmed/Dioskoutoi |. ССС, pl. XXXIV. 10. 





BMC, p. 63.13 = fig. 8[O | Eukratides : | CIGC, pL.XVI7 = 
. Bust helmed/Dioskouroi | BMC, pl. V1.1. 





x 











Apollodotos BMC, р. 36.32-37; 
С | Apollo/tripod CIGC, pl VIL. 
i РИС, pl. 1Х.649; Eukratides NumChr, 1923, 
IMC, p. 32.6; Bust helmed/Tyche of pl XIV = 
BMC, p. 62.5 — fig. 18. Каріба NumChr, 1950, pl. XIL1; 
% EZ . | BMC, pl У1.8. 
Eukratides CIGC, p. 125.13. 
Е Bust thrust  javelin/ 
| Dioskoutoi 
Eukratides BMC, p. 16.33. 










Bust helmed/Dioskouroi 






Apollodotos 
Apollo/tripod 





BMC, p. 631617 = 
figs. 10, 11. 
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Silver . Copper 
Period. - Monogram References Г] Eukratides type References 

a TMA, pl. VIILS8; Bust helmed/Dioskouroi | ВМС, p. 17.54; 
РМС, р. 83.660; РМС, р. 22.88. 
BMC, p. 63.18 = fig. 12. 

21 BMC, р. 6229 = figs. || Bust helmed/Nike BMC, pl. VL6; 

13, 19. А (rajadiraja) | СІСС, pl. ХУПА = 

| ‘BMC, pl. ХХХ 12. 

22 


п 


= fig. 20; РМС, p. 


СМІ. 707; ВМС, р. 63.21 Bust helmed/Dioskouroi | ВМС, p. 17.44. 
th 82.650 — fig. 21. | 


СІСС, pl ХХІ.6; РМС, p. 


23 + 24 
- : 83.662; BMC, р. 6322 = 
Т : 
Cb. vto BS | сібе журө ce HNIC, f 
XV.4; РМС, p. 82651 = 










CIGC, pl. XXXIV.12. 








NumCbr, 1923, pl. XVIL11 = ССС, pl. 


27 ; 
or | 
а р XXXIV.11; fig. 15. 
28 


| JNSI, 1955, pl. IV.12. 
ya 
ЖА 


Additional Monograms 
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Relationships between the Perspective and Compositional 


Structure of the Bharhut Sculptures and Gandharan Art 


А systematic and detailed analysis of figurative space, as the basic element of the 
work of art that takes its specific and unmistakable form from it, has hitherto been missing 
in the study of the art of ancient India. The reasons for this lack are to be found in the 
complexity of the historical problems connected with Indian artistic production; most of 
the attention of scholars. has gone to these problems. Yet the study of figurative space 
must be included among them, and is certainly not one of the least. 

Since the spatial vision is not an external element of a work of art, but is in reality 
the artist's particular way of "seeing", or rather, of imagining, it is obviously a means of | 
expression closely connected with the individual who uses it and deeply bound up with 
the historical environment in which the artist creates (2). Then too, keeping іп mind that the 
ability to express himself figuratively in a precise spatial language is identical for the author 
of the work of art with the possibility of interpreting and organizing his own psychological 
world, it is not hard to see that the vision of space is not an element tbat can 
easily be transmitted from one cultural environment to another, unless the different cultural 
areas show a certain similarity as regards historical, political, social, economic, and religious 
phenomena. In this respect, we must remember that figurative space is also an element of 
a conventional nature, an expressive means that puts the creator into communication with 
the viewer of his work; it is an element closely linked with the imagination, not with rea- 
lity. It reflects, as P. Francastel says, not « the universe, but the society that interprets the 
universe » (2), 

On the other hand, the close relationship between spatial values and the historical envi- 
ronment that expresses them and makes use of them as a meaningful instrument, had already 
been pointed out by Panofsky; for him, they are a symbolic form in which the artist ex- 
presses his own world and in which society, of which he is а member, finds itself (°). 


(*) Photographs of figs. 12-22 were taken by ce génétique et espace plastique », Revue d'Estbé- 
the kind permission of Dr D. Faccenna, Director tique, 4, 1948, pp. 349-380; Ib., Peinture et 


of the Museo Nazionale d'Arte Orientale, Rome; Société. Naissance et destruction d’un espace 
those of figs. 23-25 were kindly supplied by Prof.  . plastique. De la Renaissance au Cubisme, Lyon, 
M. Bussagli. ` 1951. 
(1) The interpretation of figurative space іп а (2) Enciclopedia Universale dell'Arte, XII, 
sóciological sepse, that is, as the expression of Firenze, 1964, col. 836. | 2 
' categories of thought on which the intellectual (3) E. PANorsky, « Die Perspektive als "Sym- 
and creative capacities of a society are based, is bolische Form" », Vortráge der Bibliotbek Warburg, 


expressed in the works of P. FRANCASTEL, « Espa- 1924-25 (1927), pp. 251-330. 
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Therefore, a thorough analysis of the diverse types of spatial vision that appear in the 
various phases of Indian art would lead to a greater grasp of the formative currents that 
determine its development, and to clearer identification of the external elements that inter- 
vene to modify and condition that development. In particular, the systematic study of figu- 
rative space in earlier Indian sculpture might form the premise for a new and more valid 
interpretation of Gandharan art, in which the action of external influences is shown to a 
greater degree; the breadth and depth of penetration of these influences might thus be 
fully evaluated at last. 


It is clear that the study of the spatial values expressed in Indian art is also tied to 
the evaluation of another element that intervenes in a decisive way in the formation of 
the image and in our acquisition of it, that of time. А very clear example of the close ties 
that exist between spatial structuré and time is supplied by so-called continuous narration, 
in which we find different moments and episodes, often representing facts distant from one 
another in time and space, but all in the same story, without gaps and in the framework of 
a single setting. But this is not the only figurative means used by Indian sculptors to fix the 
time of acquisition of the image within the limits of a set spatial structure. Аз we shall 
see, they know certain representational techniques and certain methods of composition 
through which they impose on the observer precise time periods and ways of reading the 
' image itself, that vary according to whether they are meant to show a narrative purpose 
or the paradigmatic value of the cult image. The permanence or modification of these figu- 
rative modules bear witness to the continuity or interruption of traditional elements, and 
the arrival of new solutions as the result of different problems, determined by profound 
historical changes and by the evolution of religious thought. 


A systematic study of the spatial-temporal values in the realm of Indian art would 
thus contribute towards a verification of the most vital elements of tradition, on which 
new components of a different origin and nature react. Such research would also let us 
apply to the history of Indian art, still for the most part contained within the limits of 
archaeological research, those critical methods already widely applied to the history of We- 
stern art, but not verified on tbe basis of Oriental phenomenology. 


` Naturally, the present work, which aims above all at calling the attention of: scholars 
to such research, cannot contain a detailed and complete analysis of figurative space and 
plastic composition as revealed in the various phases of Indian art; it simply wants to hint 
at some of the most characteristic figurative solutions of the problems of space and com- 
position and at their evolution in time. Above all, we shall try to highlight some problems 
of a spatial and compositional nature faced by that phase of Buddhist art that is always 
referred to when Indian tradition is spoken of: that of the aniconic schools. 


In particular, we shall examine the production of Bharhut,- which contains in itself 
— often still in embryo — a large part of the elements to be developed later. ір the periods 
that followed, in reference to artistic experiences remarkably open to external influences, 
and both composite and original, like those of СапаБага. | 


M 
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` As is well-known, the artistic production of Bharhut is mainly narrative in nature, апа” 


the content of this narration is the story of the various lives through "which the future 
Buddha prepared himself for the Enlightenment. The aim of religious edification demands 
that most attention be concentrated on the meaning.of the event represented. 

The scene is created by the relationships between the protagonists, whom the sculptor 
tries to make easily identifiable through their postures, clothing and ornaments. Furthermore, 
to avoid the viewer's being distracted by any external element, all space outside the scene 


is avoided. In fact, inserting an event into space means taking into consideration a context. 
broader than the action represented, and ав a result lessens the chance to exert an imme- ` 


diate and useful psychological and emotional influence on the spectator through the dra- 


matic and exemplary value of the event shown. If landscape elements sometimes appear, 


they are only there to help identify the episode. 


We might therefore say that landscape does not exist in this sculpture, if we mean by 
this word а set.environment with its own reality and existence even outside the action tak- 
ing place. | | | 

In these reliefs, then, space is limited and conditioned by essential figurative elements 
that combine to form the scene, mainly human figures, and is the result of a particular 
relationship between bodies; it is thus not thought of as a reality that objectively exists, 
but is realized anew each time in the framework of the single representations. In this 
sense, the Bharhut reliefs show a conception of space similar to that revealed in classical 
art, in which space is considered as a void, an absence of material to which the absolute rea- 
lity of solid bodies is opposed (*), in contrast to the modern concept of space as an extended 
substance and as the infinite “continuum” postulated by mathematics and geometry. 

To avoid taking into consideration a space larger than that delimited by the figures, 
the sculptor is forced to fill all the available surface, or else outline the field -of the scene, 
thus creating a closed space. 

In Western art, and especially from the Renaissance to the end of the last century, 
two elements are of major importance in representing a scene: space, considered as objective 
reality to which mathematical laws can be applied, and human vision (5), The Indian artist, 
on the other hand, seems merely to want to seek out the intimate essence of the scene re- 
presented, and therefore does not bother to show the objects as they appear to one obsetving 


them from a single point of view; he represents each of them in the manner that most . 


clearly describes it and that best explains its function in the scene. THis effort leads him 
to search for three-dimensional effects by means of a very special type of perspective that 
has as its premise, not a fixed point of observation of the scene, but the reciprocal relation- 


(4) E. Рахов5ку, Early Netherlandish Painting, ics and geometry. 


Its Origin and Character, Cambridge, Mass., 1953, (5) For the spatial vision of the Renaissance 
І, pp. 9 f This contrasts with the modern age’s and its evolution in time, see FRANCASTEL, Peinture 
concept of space as an extended substance and as et Société, cit. 


the infinite « continuum » postulated by mathemat- 
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ships of the figures (°). It should in fact be noted that at Bharhut the bodies are often shown 
in the way in which they might appear to another protagonist of the episode, to which they 
are more closely linked by the thread of the event (°). It sometimes happens that some 
figures in the same composition. are shown as if seen from above, some from: the front and 
others from below (°). It seems as though the artist's eye had travelled through the scene in 
all directions, summing up the impressions it received in a total effect that still has intimate 
coherence. This is a conventional method of expression, but is probably no less systematic 
than those used in Western art, and presupposes technical skill and a heritage of figurative 
conventions. It has been said too often that the Bharhut production, like that of other con- 
temporary artistic .centres, represents an archaic phase of Indian art, in which the sculptors 
have still not wholly mastered plastic techniques and try to realize a representational and ” 


‚ three-dimensional effect without much success (°). 


In reality, a more profound study of the art of this period can show the coherence of 
the spatial values expressed in the various works, and reveal the use of illusional techniques 
adopted to permit a particular type of visual experimentation of the image. The sculpture 
of Bharhut, with its stylistic and technical characteristics, expresses a precise artistic intention 
and should not be thought of as а step on the path that leads toward the’ perfection оҒ а 
classicism. in which a full correspondence between artistic imagination and expressive capa- 
cities is supposedly realized, according to a concept still too widespread in the field of art 
history. 

At Bharhut, the method of continuous narration that presents different moments in 
the same story in a single relief, is very widespread. The criterion of association is the 
meaning of the various episodes rather than their temporal succession. This method of 
narration necessarily slows down the viewer's reading of the scene and forces him to seek 
out that series of relationships between the various figurative elements, used by the artist 


(°) One might see in this kind of vision a’. of the composition, see M. НатљарЕ, La composi- 
type of « topological » space, linked to a particular tion plastique dans les reliefs de l'Inde, Paris, . 
mythical idea of reality, such as that noted by 1942, pp. 10 £). - 
FRANCASTEL (Peinture et Société, cit, р. 44), а (8) S. KRAMRISCH, Indian Sculpture, Calcutta, 
space « déformable, fondé sur des notions de. 1933, pp. 16-17. One of the clearest examples 
voisinage et de séparation, de succession et d'en- of this synthesis of different views is to be found 
tourage, d'enveloppement et de continuité, indé- at Bodh Gaya (А.К. Coomaraswamy, La sculpture 
‘pendamment de tout schéma formel et de toute de Bodbgaya (Ars Asiatica, XVIII), Paris, 1935, 
2: échelle fixe de mesure», as found in primitive pl. X (poteau 7, face intérieure); pl XLVI 4; 
and modern works of art. ©- > with it one can put a relief from Mathura (М.Р. 


(7) СЕ. А. CUNNINGHAM, The Stupa ој Bbarbüt, Јоѕні, Mathura Sculptures, Mathura, 1966, pl. 8); 
repr. Varanasi, 1962, pL XLIV 2, 4. In both we find in both cases a representation of the 


these scenes. we see the representation of a -Bodhi Tree inside an enclosure, in the corners 
conversation between а sitting figure seen in of which are umbrellas. The enclosure is shown 
profile and other standing figures. It is clearly , as seen from above, the umbrellas as if seen 
understood that the latter are facing the sitting from below. | 

figure, yet they are shown іп three-quarters, (°) HarLADE, ор. cit, рр. 6-7. Cf. also Г. 


almost frontally, that is, as they could only have BACHHOFER, Early Indian Sculpture, Paris, 1929, 
been seen by their interlocutor (for the problem Т, pp. 22-24; B. ROWLAND, The Art and Architec- 
of the relationship between the various elements ture of India, Harmondsworth, 1967, p. 52. 
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to link together different moments in ап organic and coherent vision. This slow reading and 
the interpretative effort demanded of the observer imply a total and exclusive participation 
in the scene shown, and may perhaps even explain the way in which the scenes are spaced 
along the vedikz. The wide spaces left for pure decoration" represent a balancing pause in 
the type of reading needed for the interpretation of the figurative system in continuous 
narration. ста | : 
The need for introducing the spectator well into the scene represented and to commit 
him to total participation is also shown in ‘techniques of composition, perspective and space 
used by the artist. | . 
One of the various tendencies shown in the Bhàrhut production -must be pointed out: 
here: in it, there is a more careful attempt to present the objects as three-dimensional; 2 
through the diagonal arrangement of the planes. The oblique lines and the frequent placing" 
of the figures in a three-quarters pose open up the depth of the scene, helping our eye pene- 


trate inside the representation. The bodies are carefully set at the edges of. the relief. so as ~ ' 


to limit, like a circumference, a closed space where other objects and personages then 
appear. Full and empty spaces alternate and balance one another; the empty spaces measure 
the relationships between the figures. i 

This type of scene appears both on medallions and on square slabs (fig. 1 and A 2, 
lower panel) (?). Thanks to the special arrangement of the various figurative elements and 
to the prevailing view from above, the various personages and objects look as if — to use 
Kramrisch's words — they were served up on a tray (2). In these. scenes а kind of closed 
space is realized, expanded as far as the composition permits; there is even a refusal to 
take into consideration any other spatial entity than that measured by the capacity for 
extension of the composition itself. 


Among the reliefs that show these characteristics, “we can examine one that is very 
well-known, and very clearly legibile from a compositional and spatial point of view, to see 
how this tendency is realized. It is a tondo showing the dream of Мауа (fig. 3). 
The queen is in the centre, sleeping on her bed, behind which is one of the guardians of 
the world in the act of veneration; in the foreground are the sitting handmaidens, shown 

from the back, they too asleep; in the background is the great white elephant that ap- 
pears to the queen in a dream and that will piérce her side, causing the conception of the 
` future Buddha (??). 


(10) For fig. 1 (Jetavana garden), see Cun- CUNNINGHAM, op. cit, pl. XIIL-XV; BACHHOFER, 
NINGHAM, ор. cit., рр. 84-87, pl. XXVIII; BACHHO- ор. cit., I, pp. 23 f. , pl 23 (middle); Barua, op. 
FER, op. cit., I, p. 23, pl. 31 (top right); KRAMRISCH, cit., II, pp. 5-11; ш, pp. 1-3, pl. XXII fig. 17 b,. 
op. cit., pp. 20, 22, 27, pl. IV, fig. 16; B.N. pl. XXXVII-XXXIX figs. 32-34; ZIMMER, op. cit., ` 
Barua, Bharbut, Calcutta, 1934-1937, III, pl. І, pp. 325 Ғ; II, pl. 36 a; Coomaraswamy, La 
XLV; H. ZIMMER, The Art of Indian Asia, New sculpture’ de Bbarbut, cit., pp. 43-46, рі. уп 
York, 1955, I, pp. 334 f; П, pl 31; АК. fig. 23, pl. IX figs. 26, 27. - 
COOMARASWAMY, La Sculpture de Bbarbut, Paris, (71) Квлмківсн, ор. cit, p. 21. ' 

1956, p. 69, pl. XXVI, fig. 67. (12) CUNNINGHAM, ор. cit, pp. 83 f, pl 

For: fig. 2 (Prasenajit Pillar, outer face), see XXVIII (Maya Devis Dream); BACHHOFER. op. 
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Тһе spectator's glance is immediately led, in this particular scheme of composition, to 
bypass the foreground, clearly secondary in regard. to. the meaning of the episode, and to 
stop in the middle distance, where the main personage appears. 

‘The figure of the elephant in the background clarifies the meaning of the scene, 
showing us its other protagonist. The figures are placed almost in a circle around Maya’s 
bed, a fact partly justified by the round shape of the slab used by the sculptor (?); never- 
theless, similar compositions, with an almost circular arrangement of the figures around a 


. central element that makes up the middle distance but is the main plane in importance, 


in respect to all the others, appear on square slabs too and not only at Bharhut (^), but 
also in relation to artistic schools of a later date. 


The triumph of this circular scheme of composition, in which а view from above.. 
prevails and іп which, through particular figurative techniques (the foreground figures small 
in size and shown’ from the back), the spectator is almost led right to the heart of the V 
matter, is found in Andhra art, where we find it displayed in both round reliefs and square 
slabs (29), But it is also interesting to note the persistence of such compositional and spatial ` 
vision іп Gandhara, where it appears, for example, in the representation of the death of the. 
Buddha (fig. 4) (*). We are dealing here with a composition very similar to that realized ' 
in the dream of Maya: the monks sitting, almost huddled, in the foreground, the Buddha 
on his deathbed in the middle distance, and the sad figures in the background that sur- 
round, narrowing down in size, the Buddha's bed. In this case, the composition is оп a | 
square slab апа is more elliptical than round, but the spatial vision as a whole, as well as 
all the techniques used to realize it, is so similar to that noted in the Bharhut medallion | 
that one is surprised to find the Gandharan relief, in which classical influence is so clearly 
evident in the dress and sorrowful expressions on the faces, so closely linked to Indian tra- 
dition from a spatial and compositional point of view. The figurative manner to which the 
Bharhut medallion that we have examined, belongs, intensifies the narrative vigour of the 


cit, I, pl. 30 (юр right);. KRAMRISCH, op. cit., slab, we must still point out that we are dealing . 


pp. 21, 29, pl. V, fig. 21; Barua, op. cit., II, here with a particular type of spatial vision, with 
рр. 11-13; ІП, pl. XXVI; ZIMMER, op. cit, I, its fundamental characteristics that can also be 
р. 78, note 9; II, pl. 31 d; S.K. Saraswati, А found in reliefs executed on surfaces with a dif- 
Survey of Indian Sculpture, Calcutta, 1957, p. 41, ferent form. 
pl. V, fig. 32; M. HALLADE, Inde. Un millénaire (4) CUNNINGHAM, ор. сіі, pl. XLIII 4; the 
d'art bouddbique, Paris, 1968, p. 120, fig. 83. round arrangement of figures can also be found 
(3) This method of composition is usually in pl. XV (Prasenajit Pillar, outer face). . 
thought to be exclusively related to the round (25) S. KRAMRISCH, The Art of India, London, 
form of the medallions and is understood to be 1954, figs. 30, 33, 34 (Siddhartha among the 
an expression of the difficulty involved in ar- women of the palace); BACHHOFER, ор. cit, П, 
ranging the composition on slabs of this shape, pl. 128 (figure on the left, central panel; figure 
in which the absence of a horizontal base line on the right, central panel). 
leads the artist to abandon the normal vertical (16) А. Еоџснек, L'art gréco-bouddbique du 
axis (HALLADE, La composition..., cit, pp. 9 f. Gandbára, Y, Paris, 1906, p. 557, fig. 276; M.A. 
12; BACHHOFER, ор. cit, p. 22). As a matter of SHAKUR, A Guide to the Peshawar Museum, I, 
fact, without denying the existence of the need 1954, p. 103, С; Н. Тменогт, Gandbaran Art in , 


to adapt the composition to the shape of the Pakistan, New York, 1957, рр. 92 f., fig. 137. 
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various works, and, we might say, makes the viewer move inside the scene: to experiment 
with various points of view. 


In these reliefs, the human figure, animals and plants, are all filled with the same 


current of life; a world in the existence of which everything participates.to an equal degree 


` is thus being shown us. Man is given no advantages, and the artist does not dwell on the 


accessories, but all the elements’ that make up the whole are necessary parts of that, whole. 
Furthermore, in arranging the scene in that particular way through a precise placing of the ` 
bodies, and since there is no psychological research involved in the figures, the importance 


. of the bodies themselves in a spatial sense consists of their capacity for expansion, rather 


‘than of their quality. 


But in defining these- as the main characteristics of a certain number of the Bharhut 
sculptures, we become aware that another group exists and is the-result of a different con- 


~- ception; as a result, its formal realization is different. We refer — to mention only the 
> better-known works — to the reliefs on the Ajatasatru jamb (2) and on the Prasenajit post 


(fig. 2, central panel). 

The first impression gained from these scenes is that of a certairi formal rigidity, 
and in some cases of an increase in the size of the figures. ` But these are not the only 
traits that make them different from the compositions we spoke of above. Closer study 
makes it clear that the concept of space that marks these works is profoundly different. 
The flattened forms take shape on the surface, and the human figures are lined.up in 


` rows ' placed symmetrically one behind the other; at times they are grouped in one sector 


of the scene, while architecture is'shown in the opposite sector in an attempt to bind the" 
entire scene into a more rigid compositional balance. Тһе extension of the scene in its 
various ‘dimensions is measured by the horizontal and vertical ranking of the figures; here 
a paratactical composition is used, a method that is very old and that is well-known in 
Oriental art, being present as well in Greek and Roman art (2%). 

We find in these reliefs not only a tendency towards a more schematic composition, 
but also a weakening in the narrative intention. А sharp break is created between the 
observer and the episode, represented in a series of parallel planes, each of them made up 
of images placed at regular intervals, determining an alternation of horizontal and vertical 


‘lines. The surface of the relief is completely covered by the succession of planes until every 


empty space has been eliminated; in this way the artist maintains the taste for space that 


‘is clearly circumscribed or, we should say, the space considered is always and exclusively 


that occupied by the scene. However, while in the case of the reliefs of the type repre- 
sented by figs. 1, 2 (lower panel) and 3 the scene is circumscribed by an almost circular 
placément of the figures and objects, here, since the various planes are made up of an unin- 
terrupted series of lined-up figures, it becomes necessary to continue the succession of the 


(17) CUNNINGHAM, op. cit, pls. XVI, XVII. Paris, 1955, pp. 234-242. 
(28) Cf. E. WiLL, Le relief cultuel gréco-romain, 
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planes themselves until the surface available to the sculptor is completely covered, so as not 
to leave a void that might.suggest indefinite space in the background and on the sides, 


In these scenes there is already a shift from true lively description to religious 
solemnity, obtained by the symmetry of the figures and the rathér rigid staticity of the 
. entire composition. Frontal poses predominate, movement and action disappear and, lastly, 
the repeated attitude of the personages diminishes the narrative value even further. The. 
episode is no longer considered as a historical fact, but almost in the eternal and universal 
validity of its meaning. | 


Another element that confitms this impression consists of the disappearance of that 
lively feeling for the animal and plant world that marked so many of the Bharhut reliefs. 
Those small objects such as jugs, baskets and tools, which sometimes appeared in them, 
giving them an aura of daily life, also disappear from the scene. The artist no longer 
delights in describing a world in which man and his natural environment participate in 
the same life and in which the action of him who is to become the Enlightened One is 
aimed at all beings without distinction. The human figure predominates and animals only 
appear as the instruments used by man. While in the reliefs of a more narrative type 
human beings, animals and things were all part of the episode and even its protagonists, . 
in the scenes we are now discussing there seems to exist a clear split between, the action 
or what is often the sacred object that makes up the centre of interest, and a certain 
number of other personages who pose as reverent and devoted spectators. The result is, 
that while in the first case the scene was shown in the liveliest possible way and an at- 
tempt was made to transmit the suggestion of this vivacity to the spectator, almost insert- 
ing him into it, now the episode is detached from him who contemplates it 10 an even 
further degree, since the scene-spectator relationship already exists in the relief itself. 


Often the scene does not even show an event, but merely represents the worship of a 
sacred object, a symbol of the Blessed One that usually refers to some episode in his " 
historical existence. In such cases an effort is made to concretize a general feeling of 
devotion to the symbol, and consequently the spatial relationship of the figures has less 4 
importance than their attitude, or rather, than the exact repetition of that attitude so as 
to underline its universality. 


This type of composition and concept of space is also seen at Safichi, particularly in 
a panel of the eastern ѓоғана of the Great Stüpa, where we see the adoration of the Buddha, ~ 
symbolized by the Bodhi Tree that fills the centre of the scene and around which horizon- 
tal rows of figures in the attitude of veneration are lined up (fig. 5) (1); and again in a 
representation of the Indragailaguha (7), in which the recess, surrounded by a wild, rocky 


(19) BACHHOFER, op. cit., pl 58 (right, upper fig. LXXV (top). Я 
panel); J. MARSHALL, А. Foucuer, The Monum- (20) BacHHOFER, ор. cit, pl. 60 (left, upper 
ents of Sáficbi, Calcutta, 1940, II, pl. XLIX; V.S. panel); MARSHALL, Foucuer, op. cit, П, pl ` 
AGRAWALA, Indian Art, Varanasi, 1965, pl. 19, XXXV b. 
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landscape, is set in the background of the composition, while two horizontal rows of figures 
appear in the foreground (fig. 6). | | 

The same.compositional tendency and the same desire to achieve spatial duh dinh 
paratactical composition, in which the personages are lined up next to one another and 
converge towards a central element in parallel rows, can be found again — obviously, 
linked with different stylistic solutions — in the art of Gandhara. Let us note in particular 
a relief from the Sikri Stipa, representing the Buddha in the Tusita Heaven (fig. 7) (7). 


Here the persons in the act of worship are spaced further apart thari in the Bharhut 
and ЗайсЫ reliefs, but the spatial vision is basically the same; even the placement of the 
rows ranked one behind the other is identical to that shown in the relief on the Prase- 
najit post at Bharhut (fig. 2, central panel) іп both cases, the row in the foreground covers 
only the feet of the figures in the second row. | 

In the Bharhut reliefs hitherto examined, both in those that ios the type of compo- 
sition to which we have given the general name of circular, and in those in which a para- 
tactical composition is used, there is a tendency to gain figurative space in depth, circum- 
scribing for the purpose of narration a field of space in which the scene expands. 

The background plane is entirely covered with various figurative elements (personages, 
objects and architecture); but there is also another type of spatial vision at Bharhut, in which 
the figures are placed against a neutral background. This different figurative concept is 
almost exclusively limited to a few scenes, inserted into semicircular compartments outlined 
by an undulating lotus stalk and placed on the cornice of the railing (77), and to isolated 
_ images of Yaksas and Yaksinis. It-should therefore be noted that the indication of a neutral 
background is rare but not unknown in the aniconic schools. On the other hand, the fact 
is worth mentioning, because that figurative technique will triumph later on in the art of 
Mathura and Gandhara, where the scene is very often composed of figures placed in the 
foreground, standing out against a plain background. This concept of space is obviously + 
connected with the classical influence, especially in Gandhara, but owes its flowering to 
the social environment and political and religious tendencies characteristic of the Kusana 
period; these caused a profound change in artistic style, as a result of which an almost 
choreographic representation whose intentions are more to celebrate than to narrate prevails 
over.a vision in depth and over the idea of closed space, sufficient for the artist's narrative 
intentions. | 

On the other hand, this way of seeing figurative space has a precedent іп the great official 
sculpture of Iran as well. It too flowered in the political atmosphere created by great empi- 
res and it too is characterized by the placing of the figures against a plain background that 
suggests undefined space. . 

However, that type of compositional solution in which Е view іп depth is interrupt- 


(21) Foutuer, op. cit, I, p. 286, fig. 141; See also the reliefs which decorate the lower 
INcHOLT, op. cit, p. 51, fig. 8. architrave of the eastern forana (COOMARASWAMY, 
(22) CUNNINGHAM, op. cit., pl. XLIV 2, XLV 3. La sculpture de Bbarbut, cit., pl. ПТ, figs. 6, 8). 
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ed Бу the presence of architecture can also be inserted into the tendency toward clearly circum- 
scribed figurative space; this usually involves the presence of buildings at the doors and 
windows of which appear the personages who take part in the scene, or within which the 


episode being described is taking place. An example of this tendency is a relief from Bharhut 


that belongs to a pilaster of the west gate, and shows the adoration of the Buddha's headdress 
ia the Heaven of the Thirty-three Gods (fig. 8) (?). On the left we see the shrine where 
the Buddha's turban is being worshipped by two gods, on the right there is another part of 
the building, which has three storeys with numerous figures at the windows and on the 
balconies, while down below various male and female personages complete the scene. The 
presence of the massive building shifts the entire scene to the foreground and there is no real 
effort at showing depth. This feeling of flatness and a desire for decorative surfaces is evident 
in a pillar of the railing at Bodh Gaya (fig. 9); all along it we see buildings that frame various 
personages in different attitudes (>). The tendency to frame the human figure with architec: 
tural elements used almost exclusively as decorative features and, on the other hand, the 


-absence of real spatial depth, are also found in the art of Gandhara іп a particular typeof 


relief іп which the Buddha image is inserted into an architectural frame itself filled with 
many figures of gods, Buddhas and Bodhisattvas. Let us refer in particular to a relief from 
Sahri Bahlol, preserved in the Peshawar Museum (fig. 10) (>>); it clearly shows its ties to 
the Bharhut and Bodh Gaya representations mentioned above, and in it we see even more 
clearly that the architectural framework is nothing but a pure decorative pretext. ` 

Here spatial research is totally neglected in favour of a decorative tendency in which 
effects of light and shade:play a large part. At Bodh Gaya, a figurative solution that at Bhar- 
hut was still in some way linked to the narrative intention, takes on exclusively decorative 
value and leads in Gandhara to the creation of an actual icon (7). 


We shall continue our inquiry into the relationships that link the sculpture of Bhar- 
hut to certain aspects of the complex and multiform production of Gandhara, by examining 
in particular the tendency to use elements of optical illusionism, through which the artist 
realizes a precise. spatial vision based on the possibility of a dynamic and gradual experi- 
mentation with the image or scene. It seems opportune to start our examination of this 
type of figurative experience with Gandharan sculpture, in which the illusional intentions 
seem to be realized in a clearer and more organic way. 


(28) CUNNINGHAM, ор. cit, p. 118, pl. XVI SHAKUR, op. cit., рр. 47 f., 85 Е; INGHOLT, ор. 
(upper relief); BAcHHOFER, op. cit., I, pl. 24 (top cit, pp. 125-26, fig. 257. 


right); Barua, op. cit, Il, pp. 19-22; ІП, pl. (26) For other examples of this figurative 
XLIII; ZIMMER, op. cit, I, pp. 193-94; II, pl. tendency in Gandharan art, see INGHOLT, op. cit., 
32 a; Coomaraswamy, La sculpture de Bbarbut, figs. 257-259. The spread of compositions with 
cit., рр. 50 f., pl. XI, fig. 30, pl. XII, fig. 32; figures inserted into an architectural framework 
ROWLAND, op. cit., p. 55, fig. 17. ed is also confirmed by finds in Swat: see D. Fac- 

(2%) Coomaraswamy, La sculpture de Bodb- CENNA, Sculptures from the Sacred Area of Butkara 
gaya, cit, pl. XXVI (poteau 38, face sud); I (Swat, Pakistan), part 3, Rome, 1964, pls. 
BACHHOEER, ор. cit., I, р. 46, pl. 44 (left). CCCXLV a, b; CCCXLVI a, b; CCCXLVII a, b. 


(5) А. STEIN, ASIAR, 1911-12, p. 112; 
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M. Bussagli has more than once pointed out the frequency and complexity of the ele- 
ments of optical illusionism shown in Gandharan art and has remarked that as a whole they 
are used to permit a vision of the scene represented that is constantly valid even when view- 
ed from various angles (^). This is especially evident іп the reliefs that must have decorated 

. the drums of the st#pa domes, around which the faithful moved in the ritual pradaksinā. It 
was mainly in them, in fact, that the sculptors tried to use technical tricks that could offer a 
clear and valid view of the work despite the movement of the observer; and they obtained 
this by creating the illusion of the rotation of the scene; « This type of perspective is in. 
reality a true anamorphosis (¢romzpe-l’oeil) and creates the illusion of a progressive rotation 
of the scene... » and it presupposes « a deep knowledge of the relationship between the diffe- 
rent figures that make up the scene; a study, perhaps more instinctive than theoretical, of 
the relationship between the various figures and the background of the panel; a thorough 
understanding of the techniques needed to produce the illusory rotation of the scene itself, 
techniques that go from the slanting of certain details (for example, slanted haloes that 
project further on one side than another) to a calculation of the optical distorsion of profiles 
and faces according to whether or not one approaches or goes away from the image » (>). 


M. Bussagli has given the suggestive name of "rotating perspective" to the type of 
vision created by the fusion of these various elements of optical illusionism. The impression 
that the images slowly rotate on themselves bit by bit as the observer changes: position is 
basically due to the particular way the figures are set in relation to the background plane. 
In fact, they аге usually placed so as to form carefully calculated angles where they meet the 
background plane; these angles are perhaps chosen more from practical experience than from 
precise theoretical knowledge and usually their relationships are as follows: if a figure is 
placed in such a way as to form а certain angle, that next to it, undergoing a slight rotation, 
meets the background at a lesser angle. This relationship, which can link together two or 
more figures in the same relief, gives the observer the impression that the figures themsel- 
ves are placed on a curved plane and that helps to give the scene itself a sense of rotation 
as the observer's eye shifts. 

"The above-mentioned characteristics can be observed in а relief in the Peshawar Mu- 
seum, showing the Buddha between Vajrapani and an ascetic (fig. 11) (°°). As we can see, the 


“(27) M. Bussac, Га Peinture de l'Asie to this topic, in both broad outline and detail, 
Centrale, Genève, 1963, p. 24; Ір., « Arte del- in various courses held at Rome University. 


l'Asia Centrale », Enciclopedia Universale Pan, 1, (28) BussAGLI, « Arte dell'Asia Centrale », cit., 
Roma, 1967, рр. 379 £; 5000 anni d'arte in Pa- pp. 379 f. 

kistan (Catalogue of the Exhibition of Pakistan (2%) А. GnüNDwEDEL, Buddhist Art іп India, 
Art held in Naples, 1964): the skeleton of a London, 1901, p. 141, fig. 93; FoucHER, op. cit., 
Stipa was built out of metal tubing and illuminat- I, p. 375, fig. 189; М. Bussacrr in Archeologia 
ed by neon for this show. The panels placed at Classica, V, 1953, p. 75, pl. XXXVI 3; Знаков, 
eyelevel showed the “rotating” effect very op. ст, p. 130, К; В. Rowrawp, Gandhara 
clearly. These reliefs once belonged to the col- Sculpture from Pakistan Museums, New York, 
lection of the Guides’ Regiment stationed at 1960, fig. on p. 4; 5000 anni d’arte in Pakistan, 
Mardan, and are now in the Peshawar Museum. cit., p. 125, fig. 236. 


Prof. Bussagli has also given thorough attention 
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figures of the Buddha and Vajrapani are placed obliquely in.regard to the background plane 
of the panel and are placed so that the first forms a wider angle than the second, on meet- . 
ing the plane, Also the figure of the ascetic is shown with a smaller angle than that of the 
main figure; and lastly, even the hut, which seems to be placed parallel to the background 
plane, has its upper part slightly projecting. The impression on the observer is that the figures 
are set on a curved plane. | 

Other technical tricks used to create rotating perspective are — as regards the various 
figures — the carefully-planned correspondence of projecting and retreating elements and 
‚ а precise knowledge of the optical deformations of the faces, linked to changes in obser- 
vation-points. In the Peshawar relief, for example, Vajrapani has his left arm and leg 
further forward than the right side and the same holds true for the Buddha. In the latter 
figure, the hand brought forward to sustain the cloak corresponds to the withdrawn elbow 
that lets an observer standing to the left of the scene see Vajrapani’s hand as well: as one 
goes toward the right, the hand is also made visible by an evident deformation: in fact, 
the back of the hand is flattened out and lengthened, while the fingers are thickened and in 
very high relief. Also worth noting in the figure of Vajrapani are the vertical grooves іп 
his forehead, which not only give the figure a rather terrifying aspect, but also help to create 
various equally valid profiles, as the viewet's observation-point changes. For the same rea- 
son, one eye is higher than the other and the nose, mouth and chin are shifted toward the | 
left part of the figure, so as to increase the extension of the right profile which, because of 
its position, would be hard to see when the scene is viewed from the left. In the figure of 
the ascetic^we can note a particular treatment of the shoulder and back; the projecting upper 
arm, smaller than normal, and the strongly flattened shoulder offer a valid view of the breast 
and arm from the right, while from the left there is a correct view of the right arm and the 
back. } 

The scene's quality of "rotation" would be even more evident if it were possible to 
offer at least two more photographs of the relief, one taken from the right and one from 
the left. But we think the elements of optical illusion used by the sculptor are still quite 
visible, even if the scene has been photographed from a central observation-point. Such 
a frontal view even seems to demonstrate — showing the real existence of the rotating per- 
spective — that in some cases the least valid observation-point, that is, the one in which 
the use of studied distorsions and deformations appears most crudely and clearly, is that 
of an observer standing directly in front of the relief. In fact, the evidence of the illusional 
techniques used by the sculptor diminishes if one observes the scene proceeding from left to 
right, in other words, in the direction in which the pradaksina was carried out. 

The ability of the Gandharan sculptors to create the illusion of the rotation of the images 
is better illustrated in a relief from Butkara I, Swat, showing the Buddha between worship- > 
pers and Мајгараш, and preserved in the Museo Nazionale d'Arte Orientale in Rome (°); 
we can offer three photographs of this work, each taken from a different angle of vision. 


(3°) FACCENNA, op. cit., part 2, Rome, 1962, p. 12, pl. XVIII (Inv. по. 1539). 
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In this work, the sculptor not only uses the customary technique to produce the effect 
-of rotation in the scene, but also makes clever use of the fact that the panel has a slightly 
curved surface. The first photograph (fig. 12), taken from the right, shows a perfectly valid 
view of the scene, thanks to the subtle use of technical tricks and illusional elements that do; 
not differ from those we saw in the Peshawar relief. The different angulation employed for 
the various figures, the oblique position of the Buddha’s halo in regard to the background 
plane, the twisting back of the offering figure’s shoulder and arm, permitting the bearer of the 
offering to be seen as much as possible, and the outward slant of the latter’s body, make ај. 
the personages and their attitudes perfectly visible. In this view of the relief, we can clearly 
see some of the techniques used: by the sculptor to make his figures rotate; on the other 
hand, the difficult problem of finding a way to arrange the figurative elements that make up 
the scene, so as to keep them constantly visible from many angles of observation, always 
: shows elements that have not been perfectly resolved. 

We can in fact note the clearly altered proportions and distorted face of the bearer 
of the offering, the shifting toward the right of the lock of hair on his head and the very 
strange position of his legs and feet. The photograph taken from a frontal point of view 
(fig. 13) shows us less of these technical effects but reveals still others. Now the proportions 
of the face of the person bringing the offering appear to be more regular and the same can 
be said for the position of the legs, even if the distorsion of the right foot is still very 
obvious; but this photograph also reveals a definite curve to the outer part of Buddha’s 
` body. | 

The photograph taken from the left (fig. 14) shows the relief from a point of view that 
the observer performing the rite of the pradaksind could hardly have enjoyed, unless he turn- 
ed to look backward; it would already have been out of sight. Nevertheless, this view is as 
interesting as the others because it too gives a perfectly valid effect, except for the back part 
of the head of the personage carrying the offering. АП the figures are still completely visi- 
ble from this angle; and it is from this view that we can note some further technical methods 
used by the sculptor to obtain the effect of rotation of his figures. The most striking detail | 
in-this respect is the Very marked curve in the body of Buddha, which did not appear or 
else was far less visible in the first two photographs. The aim of this curve is to permit 
a complete view of the figure of Vajrapani, which otherwise would have been hidden. We 
also realize that the latter's face shows an alteration in its proportions that is less accentuat- 
ed but very like that which appears in the face of the personage carrying the offering at the 
other end of the relief. Then too, we see that the position of the legs and especially of 
_ the right foot of the latter figure now appear to be fairly correct. 


The same technique in placing the figure against the background plane, and the same 


' bold use of deformations to correct distortions in perspective, appear in a cornice fragment 


from Butkara I, Swat, in the Museo Nazionale d'Arte Orientale in Rome (^); it contains 


. (31) Italian Archaeological Researches in Asia. Pakistan and Afghanistan, 1956-59, ed. by G. 
| Exhibition of Discoveries of tbe Missions in Сола, Turin, 1960, p. 51, по. 152; FACCENNA, 
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"ће busts of a male and a female personage, inserted among decorative foliate elements. 
This cornice was probably destined to be set quite high up, since the characteristics of the 
relief show that it was supposed to be.seen from below. Figs. 15 and 16, which show the 
cornice photographed from left and right and seen slightly from below, reveal that particular 
placing of the figures and that clever alternation of cavities and projections, on which the 
possibility of rotating the image is based, thus showing the full validity of the view from 
both these angles. Fig. 17 presents the male personage photographed from a frontal point 
of view at the same height as the relief itself. 

Note the very bold deformation of the left side of the face, the strong displacement 
of the chin and mouth and the lengthening of the upper lip that continues into the line 
of the moustaches; the axis of the face is curved and divides the face itself into two asym- 
metrical parts in which the features take on very different proportions. One cannot help 
thinking, on looking at this image, that this analytical study of the figure and this alteration 
of the formal structure, which dissolve the organic quality of the image itself, later recompos- 
ed through the action of external elements such as the particular type of observation and 
light, make up an extremely important technical experience in the formation of that taste 

/that will find an outlet in the intense dramatic expressiveness of the phase of the stuccoes. 


The ability of the Gandharan sculptors to keep their creations valid as much as possible, 
despite the movement of the observer, is also shown in isolated images. Figs. 18, 19 and 
20 show a bracket with the figure of a winged centaur, clearly linked to classical prototypes, 
photographed from three points of view; this work is from Saidu I, Swat, and is preserved 
in the Museo Nazionale d’Arte Orientale in Rome. Once again we can recognize, in the 
strong twist of the bust, in the special inclination of the head and above all in the highly 
accentuated projection of the right shoulder, a series of technical devices aimed not only 
at giving the figure an intensely dynamic quality, but also at realizing different and perfectly 
valid views of the work from whatever angle the spectator may experiment with them. 

A further example of the capacity of the Gandharan sculptors to give us the illusion 
of a rotating image comes to us from a standing male figure, wearing the characteristic In- 
dian costume, a detail from a relief in the Museo Nazionale d’Arte Orientale in Rome that 
shows the Buddha sitting between two personages in the act of veneration (figs. 21, 22). In 
this case the figure seems very close to the Indian models; but it too, like the preceding 

` one, even though different in style and figurative conception, reveals in the twist of the body, 
in the rotating and sloping surface of the chest, in the projection of the left side, accen- 
'tuated by the large swelling-out of the mantle that winds around the body, in the back- 
ward twist of the left shoulder and in the lack of proportion of the hand supporting the 
mantle, the application of precise technical notions of an illusional nature, widespread and 
visible both in works of great aesthetic value and in repertory efforts by more modest hands. 

The influence of the perspective experience of the classical world, which had long ela- 

borated and applied techniques of an illusional nature, undoubtedly helped to broaden and 


ор. cit., part 3, pp. 181 f., pl. DCXLVIII (Inv. no. 3073). 
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perfect these tendencies іп the Gandhara environment. We should like to stress here, 
though, that research in that direction had already been developed by the sculptors of the 
Indian aniconic schools. In fact, going back to some of the Bharhut reliefs, we can see 
how there already appears the precise will to compose the figurative elements within the fra- 
mework of the scene so as to create a constant validity of vision, despite the observer’s 
movement. Because of the difficulty of obtaining photographs taken from at least three 
points of view, we can панаа у оЌег only a few examples of this Indian precedent for 
the so-called "rotating perspective". pS | 


Figs. 23, 24 and 25 show a well-known relief from Bharhut, representing a scene from 
the Visvantara-jataka (7). Close examination of this work shows us that, despite the differ- 
ence in style and in the type of relief (still rather flat here), and despite the lesser amount 
of freedom in the figures in respect to the background plane, there are technical devices evi- 
dent here, very much like those used by the Gandharan sculptors to suggest the sense of 
rotation of the scene to the spectator's eyes. It is clear that these elements are still not 
organically developed or systeinatically used, and usually concern the single parts of the figu- 
res without entirely managing to give life to a coherent system of relationships between 
the various images, thought of as complementary figures. 


Fig. 23, photographed from a frontal position and almost at the same height as the 
relief, shows Prince Viévantara carrying out the ritual gesture with which he gives the 
Brahman his elephant. Certain characteristics that might suggest a still imperfect and defec- 
tive figurative technique are clearly to be seen in the images of the two protagonists of 
the episode. The Brahman's right arm seems flat and without relief, while the hand is rather 
crudely executed. The Prince's right arm is even more clumsily done, especially in corre- 
spondence with the elbow. Other characteristics can be noted which would only seem to 
be explained by assuming the sculptors’ lack of ability in detaching the figures from the 
background plane and by the use of figurative conventions of an archaic type. Note, for 
example, the representation of the profile of the feet of one figure, such as that of Visvantara, 
supposed to be shown in three-quarters view but that appears to be seen almost frontally, 
especially in the upper part; and there is the detail of the right shoulder shifted forward 
and presented in all its extension, as if in a frontal representation, fitting in badly with 
the position of the arm seen in three-quarters. Lastly, there аге other figurative details it might 
be useful to point out: the swelling of the turban on the left side, characteristic of the fashion 
- of the time, is exceptionally accentuated so that the volume of the head-dress, that extends 
into that of the hair below it, projects quite a bit beyond the limits of the face, enlarging 
its left side; and the tuft of hair on the Brahman's head also appears to be аа 
elongated. 


(32) В.Р. Снамра, ASIAR, 1921-22, Р. 143; dell'India (Catalogue of the Exhibition of Indian 
Barua, op. cit, II, р. 160; ІП, рі. XCI 138; Art held in Rome, December 1960 - January 1961), 
Coomaraswamy, La sculpture de Bbarbut, cit., Cat. no. 75, p. 76, fig. 10. 
pp. 95 £, pl. L, figs. 245-46; 5000 anni di arte 
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Fig. 24 shows the relief photographed from the left and from below. Observing the 
figures from this particular position (3%), one realizes that some details which seemed unjust- 
ified or defective from the central point of view now reveal their purpose. The Brahman's 
arm апа shoulder take on relief and roundness; and his chest, which seemed flattened in the 
preceding photograph, now appears quite round and clearly defines the figure, which before 
seemed to be in three-quarters, as seen in profile. This practically creates a new type of 
rélationship, more intense and dyriamic, between the two protagonists of the episode. Again 
from this point of view, the shift forward of the Brahman's left knee permits us to see 
both his legs. The position of the Prince's legs and feet, while still not corresponding to 
that of the body, now takes on figurative value, since it gives greater energy to the figure, 
which almost seems to'be seen in the act of moving. On the other hand, the particularly 
extended and complete representation of the right shoulder, which we have already mention- 
ed, appears justified now because it lets us see the entire personage and above all because, 
seen from this point of view, the shoulder is greatly shortened. We might also point out 
that the marked swelling of the turban on the left side of the Prince's head is much reduced 
in size when seen from this direction, while it serves to make the head "rotate" towards the 
tight. 

-Now. let us view the relief from the opposite side, that is, from the right (fig. 25). 
We see that the same figurative details that have already been examined and discussed seem 
to have been studied to make this view of the image valid as well. The size of the turban 
manages to detach the Prince's head quite clearly from the background plane; at the same 
time, the right shoulder appears to project, perhaps even excessively, so ш the figure may 
appear entirely visible. 

Now the position of the legs and feet seems ш correct. In the Brahman's figure, 
we note that the arm and hand, which seemed to have been carried out clumsily when 
the relief was observed from a central point of view, now take on the right volume and relief, 
just as the dimensions of the tuft of hair at the top of the head now appear to be more 
regular. 

I thus think it possible to conclude that the figures that make up the relief were con- 
ceived and studied to give a dynamic view of the work itself, which preserves its figurative 
validity even if observed from different’ points of view; this validity is based on a series 
of techniques of an illusional nature, already acquired and convincingly applied, even if still 
not completely developed and perfected. Then too, the fact that the relief we have examin- 
ed was executed with a technique that permitted a view of it that was constantly valid despite 
the shifting of the spectator’s angle of vision, and that it was meant to be seen from below, 


(°°) The photographs shown here do not fully material. I therefore’ wish to thank Prof. М. 


illustrate in all their evidence certain illusional Bussagli, whose property they are, and who had 
elements I have studied, because I did not take them taken for an exhibition of Indian art held 
them myself, following the criteria that underlie in Rome in 1960-61; on that occasion he had 
my demonstration. Since it was difficult to take already noted the presence of illusional elements 
new ones, І have made use of this precious in the relief. 
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Ею. 1 - The donation of Jetavana. From the Bharhut 


railing. 
Indian Museum, Calcutta (after BACHHOFER). 





Fig. 2 - Prasenajit Post. From che 


South Gate of Bharhut railing. 
Fig. 3 - Dream of Queen Maya. From the Bharhut railing. Indian Indian Museum, Сасина (atter 


Museum, Calcutta (after BACHHOFER). BACHHOFER ). 
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Fig. 4 - The Buddha's death. Gandharan art. Peshawar Museum, No. 2084 (photo MNAOR, Neg. no. 
Dep. В 300). 
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Fig. 5 - Saüchi, Great Stipa, East Gate. A relief showing Fig. 6 - Safichi, Great Stüpa, North Gate. A relief depict. 
the adoration of the Buddha by his father (after BACHHOFER). ing Indra's visit to the Buddha (after ВАСННОЕЕВ). 
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7 - Тһе Buddha-to-be in the Tusita Heaven. From the Sikri Stipa. Gandharan art. Central 
Museum, Labore (after INGHOLT). 
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Fig. 8 - Worship of the Buddha's head-dress, on the Ajatagatru Jamb. Рош Fig. 9 - Bodh Gaya, railing of Stipa, corner jamb of 
the West Gate of Bharhut railing. Indian Museum, Calcutta (after ROWLAND). south-western (таб, as seen from the south (after 
BACHHOFER ). 
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Figs. 12-14 - The Buddha, Vaj- 
гарап! and two devotees. From 
Butkara I, Swat. Gandharan 
art. Museo Nazionale d’Arte 
Orientale, Rome, Inv. no. 1125, 





Figs. 15-17 . Fragment of a cornice. From Butkara I, Swat.  Gandharan art. Museo Nazionale 
d'Arte Orientale, Rome, Inv. no. 2513. 





Figs. 18-20 - A bracket with a winged centaur. From Зади I, 
Swat. Gandharan art. Museo Nazionale d'Arte Orientale, Rome, 
Inv. no. 4086. 
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Figs. 23-25 - Visvantara-jataka. From Bharhut. Indian Museum, Calcutta. 
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is proved by the fact that fig. 23, іп which the work is seen from а frontal point of view 
and one placed at the same height as the cornice, is the one that shows most clearly the 
deformations to which the figures were deliberately subjected (%). 

It should also be noted that the application of similar illusional techniques, even if 
limited to single parts of the body and especially to the faces, also appears in the ` images 
of the Yaksas and Yaksinis at Bharhut; this seems to be in sharp contrast with the flattened 
appearance of some of these figures, due to their lack of relief and to their complete adhesion 
to the background plane. 


When we observe the Yaksi called Culakoka-Devata in an inscription and represented 
on a pillar at Bharhut (fig. 26) (°°), we come across an interesting element linked to the 
already clear will to let the observer contemplate the imagé from more than one angle, 
even if this will is expressed within the limits of a detail of the figure. In the face of the 
goddess, shown in three-quarters, and especially on the forehead, there is visible a clear 
shifting in the parting of the hair, adorned with a jewel. | 

The point where the hair is divided into two bands that descend towards the ears, and 
the jewel itself, should be in the centre of the forehead and placed along the axis of the 
nose, while instead they are located more towards the right. Obviously this technical device 
is intended to increase the size of the left part of the face, shown in three-quarters, while 
it narrows the right part at the same time. Naturally, signs of this shift diminish and finally 
vanish if the image is seen from the right or left, but the result obtained is to make the 
face “rotate” and preserve a complete view of it even when it is observed from different 
angles. And the aim of enlarging the left part of the face, shown less fully, is also evident 
in the complete view of the veil that falls near the ear and down to the shoulder, a detail 
that does not harmonize with the position of the figure (7). | 

Another element that betrays the desire to maintain the full validity of the figure even 
if the spectator moves around it, is revealed in another i image of Yaksi (fig. 27). The photo 
given here shows Yaksa Kuvera (*), but also gives us a glimpse of the female figure on the 
adjoining side of the pillar, taken from too lateral an angle that does not do justice to its 
aesthetic qualities, but which lets us highlight an interesting detail. We note at once that 


(24) Compare in this regard fig. 17, in which the parting of the hair, causing a strong curve in 
the same phenomenon appears in a particularly ` the axis of the face and narrowing the left side — 
impressive way. For the height at which the which is more fully seen due to the figure's 
cornice of the vedika of Bharhut was placed, see position — can be noted in a very fine Yaksini in 
‘CUNNINGHAM, op. cit, pp. 9 f. the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. Cf. Cooma- 


(85) CUNNINGHAM, op. cit., p. 20, pl. XXIII 3; RASWAMY, La sculpture de Bbarbut, cit., p. 64, 
BACHHOFER, op. cit, I, pp. 21 Ё, pl. 20 (left); pl. XX fig. 50 a, pl. XXI fig. 55. 


Barua, ор. cit., IT, pp. 71 £; ІП, pl. XLIV, fig. (27) CUNNINGHAM, ор. cit, pp. 20, 138, pl. 
75; ZIMMER, op. cit, I, pp. 71 f, note 5; П, XXII 1, 3; BACHHOFER, ор. cit., I, pp. 21 £., pl. 19 
pl. 33; COOMARASWAMY, La sculpture de Bbarbut, (left); BARUA, op. cit, ТЇ, pp. 7, 58; III, pl. LVI; 
cit, p. 63, pl. XIX, fig. 48; ROWLAND, op. cit., Coomaraswamy, La sculpture de Bharbut, cit., 
p. 51, pl. 14 A; 5000 Anni di Arte dell’India, cit., p. 42, pl. VII, ‘figs. 20, 21; ROWLAND, ‘op. cit, 
nos. 66-74, p. 74, fig. 12. р. 51, pl. 14 B. 


(39) A similar but more decisive shifting of 
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even when observing from this rather inadequate point of view, we see it almost entirely; 
this is due to a carefully calculated system of projections and concavities that link together 
the various parts of the body: the breasts are both visible as are the arms and legs. But 
the artist's wish to take the spectator's movements into account and give him the most 
lasting and complete view of the image possible, is best shown in the detail of the right 
hip, which projects from the surface assigned to the figure and invades the other side of the 
pillar with its accentuated bulk, that is, the side occupied by the Yaksa figure. 

This creates an opportunity to start seeing the image of the Yaksini even before we 
stand in front of the plane on which it lies, and causes the effect of a rotation of the figure 
toward the spectator, increased by the position of the body and by the fine little folds 
of skin that appear beneath the right breast and move toward the hip. 


The Yaksa's arm superimposed on the hip itself also indicates a search for a kind of 
relationship between the two figures, that is, a tendency to realize a view об the images 
` without a break, even if they are placed on different faces of square pillars. That this inten- 
tion really exists is proved as well by a more ingenuous, but quite effective, way of uniting 
figures that decorate the faces of pillars in а kind of compositional unity. We find an 
example of this at Bharhut itself (fig. 28) (7), 


Two images of Yaksas appear on one pilaster, or perhaps the same personage is shown 
twice. We observe instantly that, even if the figures are far more rigid and static, flattened 
more against the background plane than those of the Yaksinis already discussed (figs. 26 and 
27), they too betray an attempt to create a kind of compositional continuity between the 
two faces of the pillar on which they stand, as is shown in the detail of the upper part of 
the arm, common to both personages. So that the use of this figurative expedient too shows 
the wish to preserve unaltered and as long as possible the view of the divinities to the eyes 
of one who circles the pilaster, through a juxtaposition of images that are on the whole equal 
even if different in small details (°°). Then again, the acquisition of technical expedients of ап 
illusional nature offers a possibility of extending the period of enjoyment of the image even 
when a single figure is shown. The figures of Yaksinis that were examined above offer 
us examples of this technique, even if still partially and rather tentatively applied. 


À more complete and complex manifestation of these illusional elements appears in the 
relief reproduced in figs. 23, 24 and 25; they already reveal an attentive study not only of 
the possibility of permitting various valid views of a single image, but also the evaluation 
of the relationships between the structural elements of different figures associated to realize 
a narrative scope. 


The effort to offer different views of a figure or scene by using deformation and 


(58) CUNNINGHAM, op. cit, pp. 20, 134, pl means to create a sort of scenic vision in Indian 
XXI (left); ВАСННОРЕВ, op. cit, l, pp. 21, 22, plastic art, see P. Mus, « Un cinéma solide. L'inté. 
pl 18 (right); Barua, op. cit, II, p. 6; III, gration du temps dans l'art de l'Inde et dans l'art 
pl. LVII; Coomaraswamy, La sculpture de contemporain: pourquoi?», АА, X, 1, 1964, 
Bharbut, cit., p. 41, pl. VI, fig. 19. pp. 21-32. 

(°°) For the juxtaposition of images as а 
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planned alternation of varying volumes, is therefore already shown in а fairly 
clear way in the sculptures of Bharhut, but the results betray the limitations imposed by a 
technique still not fully and systematically developed. The sculptors of Gandhara will give 
full realization to this tendency, making use as well of the contribution of illusional techni- 
ques derived from the classical world. As a result, they realize, especially on the reliefs that 
were to decorate the drums of the st#pas, that type of "rotating" perspective that let the 
observer experiment with different views of the same scene and in which the effect of the 
work of art is tied to different factors, such as the efficiency of the illusional and perspec- 
tive elements on the one hand, and the obligatory path of the spectator, busy carrying out 
the rite of pradaksina around the monument; on the other. The result is that both the 
duration of perception and the manner of experimenting the images are in some way eva- 
luated and conditioned within a similar figurative system. And even the spatial values are 
linked to the manner and time of perception of the image. The artist is not interested ir 
space conceived as the succession of planes in depth, as seen for example in the system of the 
"spatial window" on which linear perspective is based and which presupposes observation 
from a fixed and central position; and often a single row of personages, arranged against a 
neutral background, realizes — through the plurality of points of view that can be enjoyed 
— а sequence of planes along the surface of the background panel, planes which the specta- 
tor imagines and perceives as curves (^). 

Furthermore, the various elements mentioned above, such as the conditioning of the 
time of perception, the dynamic experimentation, the special type of spatial relationship 
between the figures, varying according to the point of observation and linked to a dramatic 
vision of the episode shown, demonstrate that a certain psychology of vision was in some 
way known. Again, the actual perception of the scene, from varying and successively expe- 
rienced points of view, basically takes place through a sequence of different views that va- 
guely resemble, in principle, the succession of frames in cinema technique, thanks to which 
an action can be observed as it takes place (7). 

A type of figurative structure in which the time element assumes such importance be- 
cause of the illusional capacities of the form and the method of perception based on suc- 
cessive phases, is not accidental or sudden; it is the result of a long series of experiences 
and of a precise expressive intention, that integrate with one another, and find realization 
and justification in a certain historical moment. 

The complex system of spatial and temporal connections realized in the field of figu- 
rative structure, which has been given the name of “rotating perspective”, is tied to a period 


(49) This way of representing space should of circles, not through linear measures (PANOFSKY, 
probably be seen in relation to the basic attitude « Die Perspektive... », cit, р. 264). Furthermore 
of ancient optics, that may not have been confined the curve of the visual image in relation to the 


to the classical world alone, according to which spherical shape of the retina, on which the forms 
the visual field has a spherical shape, so that are projected as on a curved surface, is a fact 


size is not determined by the distance of the accepted by modern physiological optics. 
object from the eye, but from the breadth of the (41) As concerns the dynamic experimentation 
visual angle; therefore their relationship must be of the image and the importance of time, conceived 


expressed through angular degrees and segments as a fourth dimension, cf. Mus, op. cit., pp. 21 f. 
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when there was ап intense flowering of Buddhist art, marked by an exceptional effort at 
religious propaganda. It is just in this desire to involve the spectator, making him live epi- 
sodes tied to the Buddha's life in а dynamic and dramatic way, that we can track down the 
reason for the search for a highly special figurative language, aimed at acting on the obser- 
ver's emotional sphere, an intention that will be followed through in other forms and with 
other plastic solutions in the later phases of Gandharan art. 

The reliefs, in which "rotating perspective" is most clearly realized, seem to express the 
desire to follow the development of the action through varied and successive views; there 
is thus the will to approach in some way a scenic representation through the "editing" of 
images that follow one another and to which the illusional nature of the form donates a cer- 
tain animation accentuated by the observer's movements. We have here an intuition, cer- 
tainly not theoretically clarified, of the psychology of vision, one that creates suggestive 
-and definitely valid works of art with clear propagandistic aims, and seems to link in a certain 
way this type of figurative structure with the basic motives and representational techniques 
of our present-day “image civilization” (7). | | 

The data and observations collected up to now show the existence of deep ties that 
connect Gandharan art to earlier Indian sculpture, especially as concerns spatial and com- 
positional values, in which one can often trace a line of evolution that links the experiences 
of the aniconic schools to the figurative creations of Gandhàra, while keeping in mind the 
great differences in style, taste and technique that characterize these various ar- 
tistic expressions. | 

It may seem odd that, as in the case of this paper, one should seek out and report on 
Indian precedents for some forms of plastic composition or for the translation into figu- 
rative terms of certain spatial values characteristic of a period of Indian art itself, such as 
that of Gandhara. The truth is that we should remember that the study of Gandharan art 
‘has been highly conditioned by the analogies this production offered to the figurative expe- 
riences of the classical Greek and Roman world. If the evidence of these relationships pro- 
duced on the one hand the beneficial result of channeling the interest of Western scholars into 
that peculiar and fascinating phenomenon of the fusion of different elements that is Gandha 
ran art, on the other hand it caused the latter to be considered an almost isolated and extra- 
vagant phenomenon of artistic syncretism, in which a still not wholly mature plastic expe- 
rience — the Indian — submits to the prx ponderant force of figurative traditions that are 
far more evolved and valid, both in their aesthetic results and in the sum of technical ex- 
periences accumulated over the centuries. 

Basically, the denomination of Graeco-Roman Buddhist art, which some scholars have 
been trying to substitute for that older name of Graeco-Buddhist art as regards the artistic 
phenomenon of Gandhàra, reveals that even today India’s contribution to the elaboration of 
this figurative experience is still considered as limited in an almost exclusive way to Bud- 
dhist thought, which forms the religious basis from which this art took life. It therefore 


(42) Cf. BussacLr, « Arte dell'Asia Centrale», cit, рр. 379 f. 
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seemed. useful to point out certain elements that reveal the debt Gandharan art owes to the 
preceding Indian figurative tradition. In fact, we even believe that a systematic study of the 
iconographic, stylistic and ‘above all compositional and spatial relationships that unite these 
different plastic experiences, would modify to an exceptional degree the evaluation hitherto 
made of foreign influences on the art of Gandhara. It would also bring to light many of 
the reasons that caused the re-elaboration of those influences in characteristic and original 
forms, which are still often capable of being inserted into the line of evolution of Indian art; 
this would in no way underestimate the contribution of the external elements that act on an 
already-formed figurative experience, enlarging’ its horizons and proposing to it a new set of 
problems that will lead to a rich crop of original artistic solutions often of great: aesthetic 


value. 


MARIA MARIOTTINI SPAGNOLI 
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. Hari-Hara in the National Museum, New Пену | 

The antiquity of the Hari-Hara motif; presenting the composite aspect of. Visnu. and 
Siva, can be traced back to the beginning of Christian Era, at the present moment. · One 
rare gold coin of Huviska presents a three-headed male deity:as #rdbvaretas and holding the 
weapons, of Siva and Маври in his hands. This led Dr J.N.:Banerjea ("):to .identify this 
standing figure as that of Hari-Hara or Sankara Narayana. The legend on this particular. coin 
of course calls the deity as OESHO = ВБауеба, i.e. Siva, and that is very important. Besides 
this, we notice the utter absence of any crown on the head of the main deity. Such a represen- 
tation of the Hari-Hara aspect is not available in the Кизапа sculptures or terracottas 
as yet. 

The Hari-Hara motif came to be developed, to a great extent, during the Gupta 
period when we find the deity (Hari-Hara) with a single head, having matted locks of Siva 
on one side of the head and the crown of Visnu on the other half. This was sufficient to 
suggest the composite aspect of the two prominent divinities of the Brahmanic pantheon. 
The Municipal Museum at Allahabad (^) preserves an interesting late-Gupta pillar, carved 
with Vaisnava deities on three sides; the fourth figure represents Hari-Hara in the company 
of Trifula-Purusa to left and Cakra-Purusa to right; the depiction of the trident as a perso- 
nified weapon is of great iconographic importance. 


The Museum at Mathura preserves a few Gupta Hari-Hara heads only, whereas the 
colossal statue from Bedla-Udaipur is of great interest. It was discovered by me more than 
ten years ago. Datable to the post-Gupta period (6th-7th cent.), it was in perfect condition 
and presented a happy blending of Siva and Visnu in one form. In his upper left hand, 
the deity carried a simple wheel in the prayoga fashion, which suggests an early date for the 
sculpture; it was carved out ој greenish blue schist (°). The absence of йғафтағейа 
aspect, in this Hari-Hara statue, is worth taking note of, as also in one mediaeval stone 
relief of Hari-Hara from Northern India, now preserved in the National Museum at New 


(*) Photographs accompanying this paper were One doorjamb of the late-Gupta period in the 
kindly supplied by the Director, National Museum, Lucknow Museum presents Bhiksatana Siva with 
New Delhi and prepared by Messrs Shah, Singh the ¢risala-purusa: К.С. AGRAWALA, «А Bhiksha- 
and Nanda. tana Sculpture », Lalit Kala, 13, 1967, p. 52, pl. 

(9) J.N. ВАМЕВЈЕА, The Development of Hindu XXVI, fig. 2. 

Iconograpby, Calcutta, 1956, pp. 123-4, pl. IX, (3) R.C. AGRAWALA, «Some  Unpublished 
fig. 17. Sculptures from Southwestern Rajasthan », Lalit 


(2) К.С. AcRAWALA, Bharatiya Vidya, Bombay, Каја, 6, 1959, pp. 63-64, pl. XVII, fig. 1; height 
XXIV, 1964, pp. 41-45, figs. 6-9 and Indian about 4 feet. It is regretted that the statue is now 
Historical Quarterly, June-Sept. 1960, pp. 186.8, no more there at the site of Bedla, distant about 
figs. 1-3; М.Р. ]ознт, Journal of tbe U.P. Histor. 4 miles from Udaipur, Rajasthan. 
ical Society, n.s., VII, 1960, pp. 79-81, with plates. 
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Delhi, аз`Ї{о.‹63;995 (fig: 1).. The latter specimen presents miniature carvings of Brahma 
andi Siva on the sides; just above the shoulders of Hari-Hara, which probably emphasize 
the. Vaisnava association of the main deity. Не is accompanied by a bull standing behind, 
and Garuda with wings to his left below; the lotus halo behind the head further adds to 
the lustre of the sculpture. The early-mediaeval temples at Osian, in Jodhpur region of 
Rajasthan (*), are ‘also famous for Hari-Hara temples of. the Pafcayatana variety; Hari- 
Hara statues on their exterior niches fail to depict the zrdbvaretas aspect of the divinity. At 
the same time we, must remember that the cult of Hari-Hara was very popular at Osian 
düring: the 8th-9th cent. A.D. + Uu и 2 
` Let us now’ have а look at the lifesize stone statue recently acquired for the National 
Museüf at New Delhi (°): “Exhibited as №. L. 672 in the Gupta Gallery (fig. 2), it meas- 
utés about: 168 cm. ‘in: height; ‘the head alone is more than an actüal human head (fig. 3-5). 
All’ this | ‘proves that’ it: was a cult image, purposely carved after the early Yaksa tradition. 
It “probably hails from the : région of Vidisa, near’ Udayagiri in Madhya Pradesh which has 
yielded а number of ‘colossal statues, even of ‘an earlier date, including the 12-feet high 
statue ‘of Kubera now preserved in the Vidiéa Museum (5) The hands of the Hari-Hara 
statue in the National Museum are mutilated, the portion below the торе-Шке vanamālā is 
completely missing. Büt the ardbvaretas aspect, ` beaded ekavali round the neck, vertical 
third-eye mark on the forehead and flat girdle to supþort the nether garment are за: 
ciently ‘preserved. The statue still retains the heaviness of modelling which was a feature 
of the Kusana period; in fact it emphasizes the massive aspect of the Yaksa statues. The 
protruding and prominent eyes also cortoborate the: truth of this statement. Іп fact the 
figure ` is devoid ‘of elegance and delicacy which was a typical feature of Gupta workman- 
ship. Even then, it is one of the very few Hari-Hara statues in early Indian art. The right 
half of the head (fig. 4) is decorated with prominent matted locks and ardha-candra (cres- 
cent mark) of Siva, whereas the other half is decorated with Visnu’s crown, surmounted 
by а kirttimukba‘emitting pearl-festoons in the typical Gupta style (fig. 5). Another con- 
temporary cult image of this size and staturé has not been published as yet. The sculptor 
has very carefully carved only the half genital organ as ardbvaretas for Siva, and the ordi- 
пагу half for Visnu. The device of ardhvaretas Нагі-Нага may well be seen in the sculp- 
tural reliefs from ~Mundegvari (7) and Badami (°). Тһе statue in the National Museum, 
New Delhi (fig. 2) may be dated towards the early 5th cent. A.D., though we have now 
no means to have any idea of the weapons. held by Hari-Hara фе : 
The National Museum at New Delhi has also acquired a mediaeval statue of great 
iconographic interest (fig. 6) (°). This is quite an unusual representation of a person іп 


(4) К.У. Sounpara Rajan, « Some Iconographic ние», AAs, XXV, 1962, рр. 167-82, fig. 24. 


Elements of Pre-Medieval Rajasthan Temples », (8): BANERJEA, op. cit. pl. XLVI, fig. 3. 

Lalit Каја, & 1960, fig. A on p. 19. (°) Мо. 68.137, height 51 cm.: ВМ. SHARMA, 
(5) Through: the kindness of the Archaeologi- «А Unique Image of Harihara in the National 

cal Survey of India, New ‘Delhi and Bhopal. Museum, New Delhi», Journal of tbe Oriental 
- (€) Datable to the Sunga period. : ` Institute, Baroda, XVIII, 1-2, 1968, PEs. 157-59 


(7) S.L. WEINER, « From Gupta to Раја. 5сшр- and plate. 
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alidba pose, his right leg facing front and left leg turned to back towards his left arm. The 
right arm was raised up towards the head іп а gesture which may well be seen іп a num- 
ber of Garuda images, including the one from Pallu (Rajasthan), now preserved in the Na- 
tional Museum, New Delhi (No. 61.484; fig. 7). In the Pallu statue we find a serpent in 
the left hand of Garuda; the right hand is raised up towards the head. The left forearm 
is broken in the previous image (fig. 6) where we find an unusual trait in the form of 
matted locks on the head's right half and crown in the other half, as in the case of the 
Hari-Hara images discussed above. One is therefore tempted to identify this particular 
sculpture as Hari-Hara in д Ра pose. But why should a prominent deity like Hari-Hara be 
shown in attendance like Garuda? We have already seen that Garuda was to be repre- 
sented, in Indian art, both as а bird and in human form with wings etc. The Vissudbar- 
mottara Purana (75) further states that Siva's bull Nandi is to be shown, like Siva, as four- 
armed, with a lion skin and the third-eye mark, and carrying a trident etc., and the front 
hand is to be placed on the head, the other being in tarjanit тидта. It appears that this 
mediaeval sculptor has carved a composite form of bull and Garuda by way of presenting 
the Hari-Hara headgears but retaining the traditional pose of the attendant Garuda (fig. 6); 
the sculptor has even shown the frivatsa mark of Siva and Visnu when he was associating 
other emblems of the main divinities therein. In my humble opinion we should not iden- 
tify this particular sculpture as Hari-Hara, ignoring the very pose of attendance. At the 
same time, we must look for some literary text in support of such a blending of two vabanas 
together in one form. It is very likely that this particular sculpture was placed outside 
some Нагі-Нага Temple and facing the main deity. So many new iconographic traits аге. 
being observed in mediaeval Indian iconography and it іѕ по wonder that some particular 
sculptor took fancy for carving the above composite aspect of Nandi and Garuda, suitable to 
grace the courtyard of a Hari-Hara Temple. The entire problem of course needs further 
scrutiny before we hazard any definite identification in the above reference. The figure’s 
tight hand was raised towards the head while the left hand (now broken) probably carried 
the serpent of Garuda (1. Anyhow this sculpture in the National Museum, New Delhi is 
quite an unusual specimen in the mediaeval art of India. ` 

Another Hari-Hara sculpture in the National Museum (No. 66.108; ht. 84 cm.) is 
datable to the 7th-8th cent. A.D. The standing deity carries a simple wheel in prayoga 
fashion in his upper left hand and a conch in his lower left; the upper right held a trident: 
The absence of Nandi and Garuda in this statue from North India is worth taking note of. 


R. C. AGRAWALA А 


(9) III, chap. 73, wv. 15-17 (cited. by « Further Unpublished Sculptures from Mewar », 


BANERJEA, op. cit, p. 536). | Lalit Кай, 10, 1961, pl. IX, fig. 4, has not been 
(21) There are beides no signs of a « bow» identified so far; it may represent Garuda like the 
ever held in any of the hands in this sculpture one from- Pallu, illustrated above. Неге also is 


as suggested by Dr В.М. Sharma. The sculpture Garuda represented in full human form and with 
fron Badoli (near Kotah) illustrated by А. BANERJI, no beak. : 


\ 
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Fig. 1 - Hari-Hara. Stone. Mediaeval period. National Museum, New Delhi, No. 63.995. 
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More Sculptures from the National Museum, New Delhi 


The National Museum at New Delhi has recently acquired a few early-mediaeval and 
mediaeval stone reliefs which are of sufficient artistic and iconographic interest (1). А few 
unpublished specimens from this rich collection are described and illustrated in this brief 
paper. 


1 - Yaksa (fig. 1) 


Acc. no. 67.106 (Neg. no. 732-1967); probably from Bihar; greyish sandstone. 


The sculpture depicts a seated male Yaksa with protuberant belly and legs kept apart; 
he has also got prominent moustaches and curly hair. A flat torque however reminds us 
of an earlier device in Yaksa figures. The Yaksa in the National Museum holds a knotted 
mace (2442) with both hands; the same is placed horizontally on both knees, as it is also 
in а Gupta statue of a somewhat similar type, in the Patna Museum (^) This mode of 
holding the mace also reminds us of the famous Gupta statue from Bhumarà (°), tentatively 
identified as Yama. The Yaksa statue in the National Museum may be dated towards the 
6-7th cent. A. D. The halo at the back of the head suggests some divine association; the 
goggle eyes and protuberant belly (tied round by a thick scarf) are typical Yaksa features. 
Such figures are quite few in Indian art. 

A passing reference may also be made to two early Yaksa images in the National 
Museum at New Delhi itself. The famous early Sãtavãhana statue from Pitalkhora (Асс. 
no. 67.195) (*) bears an inscription in Brahmi script of the 2nd cent. B.C. on its right hand; 
the male corpulent Yaksa carries a bowl on his head. Не may therefore be identified as 


(*) Photographs of sculptures in the Nationai in the National Museum, New. Delhi. 
Museum, New Delhi have been so kindly supplied (2) S. A. SHERE, Catalogue of Buddbist Sculp- 
by the Director, National Museum, New Delhi. tures in Patna Museum, Patna, 1957, p. 13, 


The Director General of Archaeology in India, pl VII (Acc. по. 6004). It is fairly an early 
New Delhi may be thanked for the photographs piece. 


of the standing Сапеба from  Pathári. Thanks (2) The antiquity of knotted mace in Indian 
are due to the Curator, Archaeological Museum, art may well be traced back to the Зићра period, 
Mathura for the photograph of the Ganapati- as it has been pointed out by М. Mariorrint 
Laksmi-Kubera relief in that Museum. SPAGNOLI, EW, XVII, 1967, рр. 248-67, figs. 12-14. 

(3) СЕ. my paper in EW, XVII, 1967, pp. 276- (*) S. Е. ТЕЕ, Ancient Sculpture from India, 
86 and plates, on a previous group of sculptures Cleveland Museum of Art, 1964, fig. 23. 
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an « Atlas-Yaksa » and not «а presiding deity of the place ». Similar type of bharavabaka 
(atlantee, weight-lifter) Yaksa figures became popular during the Кизапа period and even 
subsequently. Viewed in this light, the famous late-Kusána statue from Ahichchhatra (>), 
now in the National Museum at New Delhi, should be identified as an « Atlas-Yaksa », 
instead of « Kubera ». There is nothing, in it, to suggest its identification with the god of 
wealth (Kubera), except the protuberant belly. A close scrutiny of the break of the hands, 
in this statue, suggests that the Yaksa had originally lifted some heavy object on his head, 
under the heavy weight of which his neck is swelling. The absence of the emblems of 
Kubera is worthy of note. А similar correction is required in respect of a contemporary 
statue in the Mathura Museum identified as Kubera (5); it should be labelled as an « Atlas- 
Yaksa ». 


2 - Agni (fig. 2) 


Acc. no. 67.34 (Neg. no. 887-1967); 10th-11th cent.; sandstone; from Rajasthan or 
Central India. 


The relief depicts the four-armed deity in standing pose, accompanied by a ram (gaz- 
ing at the master) and other attendants, The hands of Agni are completely mutilated; on 
his head can be seen flames coming out prominently and carved against the cakra-halo, on 
both sides of which appear miniature carvings of ascetics facing the flames of Agni. The 
main deity is shown with a bearded face in a traditional manner. But the depiction of a 
horse-headed. Абот, standing on each side below, is of unusual iconographic interest; it 
suggests close association of Agni with Sürya (Sun) In fact, such statues of Agni are very 
rare in Indian art, Ме are also aware of the close connections between Agni and Skanda; 
this is very well confirmed by a statue in the Victoria and Albert Museum at London, 
we find flames coming out of the head of Skanda-Kumára (^). This Agni relief in the Na- 
tional Museum, New Delhi amply proves the impact of solar cult during the mediaeval 
period. 


5 - Ganga-Yamuna on Door-Jambs (figs. 3-5) 
A few fragments of door-jambs, from Pratihara temples of Rajasthan or Central India, 


are also charming. One of them presents goddess Ganga standing on a crocodile; she holds 
a lotus flower in her left hand (Acc. no. 243; Neg. no. 606-1957/58; fig. 3). It may be 


(5) Ibid., fig.-63, where it has been labelled as (°) C.3 in the Mathura Museum: М.Р. Товні, 


Kubera. It is made of red sandstone of Mathura; Matbura Sculptures, Mathura, 1966, fig. 70. : 
its Ácc. по, in the National Museum, New Delhi (7) В. С. AcRAWALA, EW, XVIII, 1968, 


is 59.530, The artistic details seem to suggest pp. 163-65 and figure. 
a later date,.towards the 3rd cent. A.D. қ 
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dated towards the 10-11th cent.; the goddess does not carry any nectar-pot in her hand. 
We have, in the National Museum, another exquisite jamb piece depicting goddess Yamuna 
on а tortoise and holding the margala-ghata with both her hands (Acc. no. 67.35; Neg. 
no. 891-67; 9th-10th cent.; fig. 4). She is accompanied by a male figure who holds a conch 
in his raised right hand. The facial features and elongated limbs of human figures have 
been beautifully shown in this sculpture. Тһе same theme is represented by another archi- 
tectural fragment in the National Museum (Acc. no. 64.379; 9th cent.; fig. 5), Here we 
notice an umbrella over Yamuna’s head, as also in the Ganga relief discussed above. Be- 
sides this, a garland-bearer couple flying above adds to the architectural and artistic ele- 
gance of the piece. 


4 - Ganapati-Laksmi-Kubera (figs. 6, 7) 


A number of Kusána stone reliefs from Mathura bear ample testimony to the popula- 
rity of the cult of Kubera, Наци and Laksmi in contemporary art. А few plaques even 
present Kubera in the company of Наши or Ambika and sometimes three or four female 
deities are shown together in the company of Kubera — the presiding deity of wealth and 
riches. But not a single Kusana or Gupta terracotta or stone relief depicts Ganapati, 
Laksmi and Kubera, all seated together at one place. The earliest available specimens of 
this type may be dated towards the early-mediaeval or post-Gupta period. One big stone 
relief from АБапем, datable to the 8th cent. A.D., is now preserved in the Archaeological 
Museum at Amber (°), near Jaipur: it was carved for decorating the. exterior of Harshat 
Мага Temple at АБапем. The other sculpture, in the University Museum ас Philadelphia, 
is quite weather-beaten and so is the case with a tiny stone plaque in the Mathurà Museum 
(measuring about 614 inches in height; fig. 6). Неге may be seen Gaja-Laksmi flanked by 
the two deities so closely associated with richness and prosperity, thus. symbolizing pros- 
perity in varied forms. ң | 


"The National Museum at New Delhi luckily acquired an interesting stone relief of the 
same subject (Acc. no. 68.113; Neg. no. 1302-1968; 7th-8th cent.; provenance unknown, 
probably from Western U.P. or Rajasthan; fig. 7). Laksmi is flanked by Сапеќа and Kubera; 
the posture is almost the same for all the three figures. Сапеќа is eating the sweets with his 
trunk turned to his proper left; the pot-bellied Kubera holds a wine-cup in his right hand 
and a money-bag in his left, as he also does іп the Mathura plaque. The objects held by 
Laksmi, in the National Museum specimen include a lotus flower in her raised right hand 
and a citron fruit in her left. The elephants, standing on the respective lotus flowers, on either 
side, can be seen anointing her with tilted nectar-pots. Тһе pedestal of the relief shows 
an interesting flat floral pattern formed by incised lines. Тһе sculpture may be dated to- 


е 


(3) В. C. AcnAWALA, Lalit Кай, 1-2, 1955-56, p. 132, pl. 54, fig. 5. It measures 36 X 19 in. 
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wards the 7th-8th cent. A.D. It is really a happy addition to early-mediaeval sculptures from 
northern India. 


5 - Ardbanartívara Siva (fig. 10) 


The National Museum at New Delhi also preserves an outstanding Gupta terracotta 
head depicting the Ardbanariívara aspect (*). The blending of Siva and Parvati together in 
one form has been charmingly executed therein. We have also acquired опе early- 
mediaeval stone image presenting the same theme (Acc. no. 68.59; Neg. no. 1294-1968; 
8th-9th cent.; fig. 10). It was originally a statue of four-armed Ardhandrifvara; the portion 
below the hips is now missing. The Parvati side, to left, is marked by the round mirror 
held in the upper left hand and the prominent breast. Тһе upper right hand carries the 
trident of Siva, while the lower hands are completely mutilated. The ear-lobes also suggest 
the blending of male and female in one form. The beaded necklace, with a circular pendant, 


is hanging below the navel. 


6 - Ganapati (figs. 8, 9) 


Acc. no, 68.106 (Neg. no. 1267-68); Chedi Art; 10th cent. (fig. 8). 
The mediaeval stone image of seated Ganapati is one of the few specimens of Chedi 
art in the National Museum at New Delhi. The sacred thread, in the form of a snake, is 


quite attractive. The folds of the nether garment (а dhotī) remind us of a similar delinea- 
tion in the Chedi art of Madhya Pradesh. 


Two interesting sculptures of ardbvaretas Ganapati, with a lion-skin as their nether 
garment, are reported from Afghanistan (^). The lion-skin may also be seen on the thigh 
of an early-Pratihara Сапеќа from Kannauj ("). The Кизапа and Gupta sculptures from In- 
dia have still to reveal this motif, though the Visszudharmottara Ритана makes a specific 
reference to lion-skin for Сапеќа (Vyagbra-carmambaradbara Vinàyaka) А Pratihara statue 
from Pathari region, М.Р. (fig. 9), datable towards the 9th-10th cent., may also be scruti- 
nized in this connection; the elephant-headed god is shown in standing pose; the lion's head 
can be seen on his right thigh, just below his right hand. Besides this, we notice a lion- 
headed Сапа standing to his left and lifting the basket of sweets over his head. The 
Pathari Ganapati image (7) is therefore of great iconographic interest; the simplicity of 
details further adds to its grace. 


0) В. С. AeRAWALA, EW, XVII, 1967, (11) V. S. AcRAWALA, Siva Mabadeva - Tbe 
pp. 277 £, figs. 6-8. Great God, Varanasi, 1966, pl. XXXII. 

(9) К, C. Асвлумл, EW, XVIII, 1968, (?) Wrongly dated towards lith-12th cent. 
pp. 166-68, figs. 1, 2. by me in EW, XVIII, 1968, р. 168. 
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Yamuna on a door-jamb, from Rajasthan or Central India. Pratihara, 9th cent. А. D. National Museum, 


New Delhi, Асс. no. 64.379. 
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Fig. 6 - Stele with 
Laksmi flanked by Ganesa 
and Kubera. Mediaeval. 
Archaeological Museum, 
Mathura, No. 1119. 









Fig. 7 - Relief with 
Laksmi flanked by Ganesa 
and Kubera, probably 
from Western U. P. ot 
Rājasthān. 7th-8th cent. 
National Museum, New 
Delhi, Acc. no. 68.113. 
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7 - Mabisamardini (fig. 11) 


Acc. no. 68:56 (Neg. no. 1306-1968); 8th-9th cent: . 

It is one of the very powerful and imposing images of goddess Mahisamardini in. 
Indian art. The goddess has raised up the hind legs of the buffalo-denion in such а manner 
that the head and hind portion of the animal are all stretched almost in a single line. With 
her right foot she tramples on the back of the animal and pierces its body with the trident 
held in her lower right hand; the upper right hand was probably raised up to wield the 
sword from above. Her left leg and the entire body are also stretched with great vigour. 
Compared with the Gupta carving of the goddess at Udayagiri (M.P.) (?), іп a somewhat 
similar pose, the statue in the National Museum is later in date but the execution is far 
superior and imposing. 


R: С. AGRAWALA 


(13) J. М. ВАМЕВЈЕА, The Development of Hindu pl. 41, fig: 4.” Неге also ‘the hind portion of the : 
Iconography, 2nd ed., Calcutta, 1956, p. 498, animal is lifted by the goddess. . . 
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Unpublished South Indian Bronzes 


in the National Museum, New Delhi 


The South Indian bronze images were casted by a process known as cire-perdue or 
« lost-wax » process. In this method, the image was first modelled in bees wax, with every 
detail fashioned exactly. The figure was then covered with coatings of fine damp clay 
pressed tight around it. Finally, it became a large lump of clay with the wax figure in its 
centre. Holes and openings were left in this clay lump or mould which later could be 
used for pouring into it the hot metal. When this mould was dry, it was put in the fire to 
melt the wax which went out of the holes provided. The impression of the wax figure 
remained within the mould, and into it was then poured molten metal. When the metal 
hardened and the mould was broken, the metal image was revealed, reproducing exactly 
all the details of the original wax figure (fig. 1). It required only a little chiselling and 
polishing to give the final touches to the figure. 

The highly specialized craftsmen, who made such oe were organized in guilds "m 
were known as sthdpatis. In South India, pafica-loba, or an alloy of five metals (gold, 
silver, copper, brass and lead) was prepared for fashioning the images. The larger figures 
varying from one to five feet in height were made for use in great temples, specially to 
be carried in processions at annual festivals, which gave them the name of atsava-mürtis 
o1 festival deities. There is a fine collection of South Indian bronze images in the Na- 
tional Museum, New Delhi. Some of the unpublished images which are quite interesting 
from the iconographic point of view are being discussed below. 


Visnu 


No. 66.2; h. 21.6 cm.; fig. 2. 

The Pallava art in the National Museum is best represented by the image of four- 
armed Visnu standing in samabhañga-pose (*) оп a circular base. Не has a slightly longish 
face with flat nose and a tall and slender physiognomical form. The front of the torso is 


(*) The photographs illustrating this article Delhi, for allowing him to publish these photo- 
have been obtained through the courtesy of the graphs. Не is also thankful to Mr, G.D. Khullar 


National Museum, New Delhi. These have been for his valuable suggestions. 
nicely prepared by Mr S.P. Nanda, Photographer. (1) The upright pose, intended to suggest 
: The writer is extremely grateful to Mr C. spiritual equilibrium. 


Sivaramamurti, Director, National Museum, New 
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also somewhat flat. The deity wears a cylindrical bejewelled crown, еаг-огпатепіѕ, а 
broad crescent necklace, stomach band and the ribbon-like sacred thread (yajfopavita) with 
a fastening over the left breast. It will be interesting to note here that the sacred thread 
does not fall over the right forearm as generally found in the images of Visnu of the Pallava 
period (2), but is flowing towards the right and touching the waist zone (*). His lower gar- 
ment worn in hastisaundika fashion, is secured with an elaborate girdle with median loop 
hanging in a broad curve. His rear hands hold in kartarimukha fashion a disc and а conch 
having flames, the front right hand is in abbayamudrá апа the corresponding left in the 
katibasta-pose. Тһе image with massive ornamentation in high relief has an extremely 
graceful attenuation of form апа can be regarded as a sublime product of the Pallava art 
of the 9th cent. A.D. 


Seated Visnu 


No. 69.26; Һ. 10 ст.; fig. 3. 

This image of Visnu shows him seated’ at ease (sukbdsana) on a lotus seat. The ovoid 
face and ribbon-like trappings are some of the worth-noticing features іп this image. In 
this image, too, the sacred thread does not pass over the right forearm (*). He holds a disc 
and a conch with flames in the upper pair of arms, a circular object, probably a citron, in 
the lower right, while the lower left hand carries a mace in natural manner, not generally 
found in the figures of the deity. The image, though badly worn out, shows the fusion of 
the Pallava elements into the Chola ones, and suggests an early 10th cent. date. 


Standing Visnu 


No. 60.1147; Һ. 91.5 cm.; fig. 5. 


The finely executed image of Visnu shows him standing in the samabhanga-pose on a 
lotus pedestal, mounted on a rectangular base, having hooks on the four sides for carry- 
ing out the image in processions. The profusely decorated kirita-mukuta, ornaments and 
the lower garment, are some of the features rarely met with in the images of Visnu of this 
period. The deity holds а disc with flames in the upper right hand (5), while the upper 
left probably carried a conch (now lost), His lower right hand is in abbaya-pose and the 


(2) C. SivaRAMAMURTI, South Indian Bronzes, 4) In a seated image of Visnu, the sacred 
New Delhi, 1963, pls. 10a, 10c and 11с; KJ. thread is shown falling on the right arm of the 
KHANDALAWALA, «Two Rare Pallava Metal deity. The image belongs to the Pallava period, 
Images in the Prince of Wales Museum », Marg, 8th-9th cent. A.D., and is preserved in the Indian 
IV, 4, p. 28, fig. A; Su. E. LEE, Master Bronzes Museum, Calcutta: SrIvARAMAMURTI, ор. cit., 
of India, Chicago, 1965, fig. 24. fig. 11c. 

(3) SIVARAMAMURTI, op. cit, pls. 10b, 104; (5) C£. SIVARAMAMURTI, op. cit, fig. 26, 3c. 
KHANDALAWALA, op. cit., fig B. 
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corresponding left is placed on the waist (°). In its modelling and decoration, the figure is 
somewhat similar to the image of Visnu displayed in the Madras Museum (7). He bears а 
frivatsa (*) mark, triangular in form, on the right side of his chest, as can also be seen in 
some other images of Visnu of the Chola period. The image can be dated to the Chola 
period, 11th cent. A.D. i 


Uma-Sabita 
No. 47.109/22; Һ. 48 cm.; fig. 4. 


The image of Uma-sahita shows Siva and Parvati standing side by side on а rectan- 
gular pedestal. The four-armed Siva holds an axe (parafu) and an antelope (mrga) in his 
rear hands. His front right hand is in abhayamudra and the front left in the attitude of 
holding some object. He wears а ј4:4-тивија (crown composed of locks of hair), makara- 
kundala in his right ear and patra-kundala in the left, usual ornaments and the lower gar- 
ment secured with an elaborate girdle having a kirtimukha («glory face») clasp in the 
centre. The right hand of Parvati is in Rataka-pose, as if holding a lotus and the left is 
dangling along the side in lola-hasta. Her matted locks of hair are tied in a jatz-mukuta, 
and like her consort, she is also profusely decked in the jewellery characteristic of that 
period. An equally charming specimen of this variety, datable to the early Chola period, 
10th cent. A.D., is preserved in the Cleveland Museum of Art (°). But the present image 
showing the elegant modelling of the figures with high finish can be assigned to the Chola 
period, 11th cent. A.D. 


Devi 


№. 47.109/2; h. 53.5 cm.; fig. 6. 


The exquisitely carved image of Devi shows her standing in ¢ribhanga-pose on a lotus 
pedestal mounted on a rectangular base. Нег right hand is in Ра/аба-тийға and the left in 
lola-hasta. The modelling of the figure, though quite natural and simple, is yet full of 
vigour and freshness. She wears a jatd-mukuta, diaphanous 54 and the quaint jewellery 
of the period. The image showing prominent and sharp facial features, full breasts and the 
tapering fingers, can be assigned to the Chola period, 12th cent. A.D. 


Сапеза 


№. 65.130; h. 44.5 cm.; fig. 7. 


Dr Douglas Barrett has published а few images of Сапеба of the early Chola peri- 
od (^). But the image of the elephant-headed god, though a somewhat late creation, is also 


(°) Ibid., compare it with the image of Srini- Al, 6, 1950, p. 45, fig. 29, 1d. К 

уаѕа, р]. 42Ь. | (°) LEE, op. cit., fig. 26. | 
(7) Ibid., pl. 42a. (1°) D. Barrett, Early Chola Bronzes, Bombay, 
(8) С. SIVARAMAMURTI, « Geographical апа 1965, pls. 7, 8, 79-82. 

Chronological Factors in Indian Iconography », 
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an equally interesting example of this variety. He holds clock-wise his tusk, а goad, а noose 

and a sweet-ball in his hands. The deity wears an ornate karanda-mukuta and other orna- | 
ments, His proboscis is twirled to left with its tip placed on the modaka. This image of the 

pot-bellied (lambodara) god is more elegant in modelling and fine in details than any other 

image of him of the Chola period (*). It is a magnificent example of the late Chola period, 

12th-13th cent. A.D. 


A Saint 


No. 65.326; h. 14 cm.; fig. 8. | 

The image showing a saint ог a devotee standing іп reverential attitude with his 
palms clasped, is a piece of the late Chola period, 12th-13th cent. A.D. The hair of the 
bearded figure is nicely dressed upwards and the sandal-paste marks are shown on the 
upper part of his body. The figure is devoid of any ornaments and wears only a short lower 
garment. The image, though quite simple, is impressive in modelling and displays devotion 
in a remarkably impressive way. 


Manikyavacaka 


No. 47.109/25; h. 57 cm.; fig. 10. 

The figure of Manikyavacaka, a Saiva saint of great repute, is shown standing on a 
double-lotus pedestal mounted on a decorated base. His right hand is in cim-mudrà (sug- 
gesting exposition and contemplation), while in the left, he carries the Tiruvacakama manu- 
script. He wears a sacred thread, a necklace and an armlet of rudraksa berries, and unlike 
his other portrait (7), has a loin-cloth (Ja#gott) as his lower garment. His curly short hair 
is dressed like that of a monk. The figure has elongated ears and sharp facial features. The 
beautiful modelling of the figure suggests the hand of a master craftsman of the late Chola 
period, 13th cent. A.D. 


Alingana-Candrasekhara 


No. 47.109/21; h. 52.5 cm.; fig. 11. 

The beautiful image illustrating Siva and Parvati as Alingana-Candragekhara is another 
outstanding example of the art of the period. Siva stands majestically (^) with his lower 
left arm around the neck of his divine consort. His upper right hand holds a battle-axe, 


(11) P. R. SRINIVASAN, Bronzes of South India, (13) Compare the pose of this image of біуа 
Madras, 1963, figs. 162, 170, 255, etc. with that of his Vinadhara-mirti: LEE, ор. cit., 
(12) SIVARAMAMURTI, South Indian Bronzes, fig. 38. P 
cit., pl. 57b. 
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thé upper left supports an antelope and the lower right arm is in the abbaya-pose. His 
jata-mukuta with a crescent mark on the left is treated іп a manner which is at once beau- 
tiful and delicate and the broad shoulders suggest the supreme prowess of the Lord, the 
destroyer of all the evils, Parvati stands gracefully by the side of Siva with her right hand 
in Rataka-pose and the left in lola-hasta. She wears a karanda-mukuta and the usual orna- 
ments. This image is slightly later than the one preserved in the Cleveland Museum of 
Art (4) and can be placed in the late Chola period, 13th cent. A.D. 


Prince and His Consort 


No. 65.145/a-b; h. 15.5 cm.; fig. 12. 

The two portrait figures showing a prince standing with his consort are fine examples 
for the study of human physiognomy. Тһе figure of the moustached prince with protrud- 
ing belly and of his consort with prominent breasts and accentuated waist have been 
remarkably delineated by the master artist. The prince wears a long necklace (mālā) and 
the lower garment (450) in the typical South Indian fashion. His right hand probably 
carried a staff, while the left is held in the attitude of resting on the right shoulder of his 
consort. The right hand of the princess is in the attítude of holding a flower and the left 
dangles along the side. Нег hair dressed in lovely dhammila (5) fashion, has buds of 
karuna (3%) flowers set in it, She wears the quaint jewellery of the period and the sar 
having conventionalized folds. Тһе figures depict excellent workmanship of the late Chola 
period, 13th cent. A.D. 


Subrahmanya 


No. 65.333; h. 12 cm.; fig. 9. 

The image of four-armed Subrahmanya stands majestically іп tribhanga-pose, with his 
weight taken on the right leg and the left slightly flexed and bent at knee. Being the 
Devasenápati (« Commander-in-Chief of the gods »), he carries a Sakti in tripataka-mudra in 
his rear right hand and a vajra in the rear left. His front hands are in the attitude of holding 
an arrow and a bow. Besides his usual ornaments, he wears a garter on his left leg. The 
image belongs to the late Chola period, 13th cent. A.D. 


Vinadbara 


No. 65.332; h. 11.5 cm.; fig. 13. 
The rare image of an ascetic seated on a high seat is another fine example of the South 
Indian metal sculpture. Тһе bearded and moustached figure with hair flowing on the shoul- 


(14) Ibid., fig. 37. set flowers in their bun, which was known as 
(25) C£. Bilhana’s Caurapaficaíika, 116. kusuma-íekbara. Вапа has described it in his 
(26) See Sriharsa’s Naisadbacarita, XVI, 31. Harsacarita. 


In ancient times, women after worship used to 
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ders is playing on a typical type of musical instrument (ekatārā). Не wears а short neck- 
lace of rudraksa berries and а Siva-liñga hanging from his neck, suggesting that he is a 
follower of the Lizgáyata sect. A band (yoga-patta) is fastened around his waist and the 
shins. Тһе figure has angularities in features and the sitting pose is akin to that of 
Yoganrsimha (") and Aiyanar (**) images from South India. The image on stylistic grounds 
can be assigned to the early Vijayanagara period, 14th cent. A.D. 


Royal Devotee 


No. 57.16/2; h. 75 cm.; fig. 14. 

The figure of the royal devotee or a saint is one of the masterpieces of South Indian 
portrait sculptures. The bearded and moustached devotee is standing with his head slightly 
bent forward and hands joined near the chest in adoration. His hair is upbraided and tied 
into a high bun. He wears circular ear-rings, necklaces and the lower garment secured with 
a girdle having а lotus-shaped clasp in the centre, The stylization, which sets in the figures 
of the Vijayanagara period, can very well be marked here and suggests its date to the 14th 
cent. A.D. 


Sesasayi Visnu 


No. 65.160; h. 23 cm.; figs. 15, 16. 

Several ancient works (°) mention iconographic details about this important icon of: 
Visnu. The Matsya Purana (?), which refers to a magnificent temple of Visnu as Sesa- 
Sayina at the source of the Ravi near Kangra, also gives interesting information about the 
image of the deity enshrined therein. 

The beautiful image illustrates the four-armed Visnu reclining on the coils of the great 
serpent Sesa, depicted lengthwise, as also shown in a stone sculpture from Hampi (7). His 
upper hands hold a conch and a disc with flames and tassel decoration. The lower right 
hand bent at the elbow is used for resting his head, while the corresponding left is placed 
on the left leg. Srî Devi and Bhü Devi, the two consorts of Visnu are shampooing his left 
leg. The figures are decked in high crowns and the usual ornaments. Sri Devi wears a 
breast-band, while the breasts of Вћа Devi are bare. Garuda, the celestial mount (vabana) 
of Visnu is standing near the feet of his Lord with hands joined in aitjalt-mudra. 

Numerous gods and sages аге standing on the right of Visnu. They are bent forward 
in supplication and their hands are joined in adoration. The sages, which can be iden- 
tified are Narada, Tumburü, etc., and the remaining personages are yet to be identified. 


(17) Cf. Lee, op. cit., fig. 31. pp. 92-94. 
(18) S. KRAMRISCH, Dravida and Kerala in tbe (2°) Matsya Purana, 119, 28-35. 
Art of Travancore, Ascona, 1961, р. 33, рі. 31. (21) SIVARAMAMURTI, « Geographical and Chron- 


(°) See Т. А. G. Rao, Elements of Hindu ological Factors... », сй., pl. Хе. 
Iconography, 2nd ed., New York, 1968, I, 1, 
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The upper part of the back frame is broken and lost. The great ocean, the abode of 
Sesa, is remarkably shown as full of tortoises, fishes, snails and other aquatic animals. In 
this bronze, showing an elegant modelling of the figures with high finish, is ср the 
` glory of the Vijayanagara art, 14th cent. A.D., at its best. 


Dhanavantari 


No. 67.74; h. 11 cm.; fig. 17. 


Dhanavantari is one of the minor incarnations of Visnu. Being well-versed “іп the 
Ayur-Veda, he was also the physician of the gods. In this image, the deity is seated on a 
lotus seat mounted on a beautifully decorated base. He is two-armed. His right hand with 
palm facing upwards holds a round object, probably a citron, while his left forearm is 
damaged. Не wears a crown; ornaments and the 4фой. The figure has a calm and serene 
face. The two Vaisnavite emblems, viz., a disc and a conch are depicted on the circular 
background. His celestial vehicle, the winged Garuda, is seated in front with his hands 
held near the chest in adoration. 

Hayagriva, whose detailed description is found in the Brahmanda Purana, is said to 
have been well-versed in various branches of learning (sarvva бата vit) He is shown 
here seated cross-legged on the right of Dhanavantari and reciting hymns from the sacred 
texts. Bhü Devi is seated at ease on the left of the deity holding a lotus bud in her right 
hand, and her left is placed on the thigh. She is probably listening to the verses recited 
by Hayagriva. This rare image of Dhanavantari in bronze is a very fine example showing 
the characteristics of the late Vijayanagara art of the 15th-16th cent, A.D. 


Hayagriva 


No. 48.4/214; h. 11.5 cm.; fig. 18. 

In the Padma Purana (2), ап obeisance is paid to Visnu in his Hayagriva incarnation, 
while the Ригашс story of the deity is given in details in the Devi Bbagavata (^). An 
iconographic description of the image of Hayagriva is found in the Visuudbarmottara Pu- 
гара (>). The interesting image of the horse-faced deity is shown seated cross-legged оп a 
high seat. He is four-armed and holds a conch and a rosary in his upper hands. As he is 
the god of learning, his lower right hand is shown in cin-mudrā (index finger and thumb 
joined) and the lower left holds a manuscript. Images of the deity are quite rare 
in early Indian art. A  multiheaded four-armed figure of Hayagriva from Кабриг 
shows a horse's head at the top. Тһе image, assignable to the mediaeval period, is dis- 
played in the City Art Museum of St. Louis (=), But this image of Hayagriva from South 
India shows a stiff modelling of the figure to a great extent ш сап therefore be assigned ` 
to the 17th-18th cent. A.D. - 
BRIJENDRA NATH SHARMA 


. (7) Padma Purana, Uttara Kbanda, 77, 21. (24) Visnudharmottara Purana, ІП, 80, 2-5. 
(3) Rao, op. cit, p. 260. (25) LEE, op. cit., fig. 16. 
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Fig. 1 - Unfinished image of Магагаја. Bronze, h. 51 cm Chola, 12th cent. A.D. National Museum, New Delhi, 
No. 60.1062 (Neg. no. 914-69). 





Fig. 2 - Visnu. Bronze. „Pallava, 9th cent. A.D. 
National Museum, New Delhi, No. 66.2 (Neg. 
no. 757-66). 





Fig. 3 - Visnu. Bronze. Pallava-Chola transition period, early 10th 
cent. A.D. National Museum, New Delhi, No. 69.26 (Neg. no. 883-69). 
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Fig. 4 - Uma-sahita. Bronze. Chola, 11th cent. A.D. National Museum, New Delhi, Мо. 47.109/22 (Neg. 
no. 492-56.57). 





Fig. 5 - Visnu. Bronze. Chola, 11th cent. A.D. Na- 
tional Museum, New Delhi, No. 60.1147 (Neg. 
no. 915-69). 
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Fig. 6 - Devi. Bronze. Chola, 12th cent. A.D. Ма- 
tional Museum, New Delhi, No. 47.109/2 (Neg. 
no. 654-68). 
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Fig. 7 - Сапе$а. Bronze. Late Chola, 12th-13th cent. A.D. National Museum, New Delhi, 
No. 65.130 (Neg. no. 2604-68). 
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Fig. 10 - Manikyavacaka. Bronze. Late Chola, 13th cent. A.D. 
National Museum, New Delbi, No. 47.109/25 (Neg. no. 23-56.57). 
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- Alingana-Candrasekhara. Bronze. Late Chola, 13th cent. A.D. National Museum, New Delhi, 
47.109/21 (Neg. no. 500-56.57). 
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Fig. 14 - Royal devotee. Bronze. . Early Vijayanagara, 14th 
cent. A.D. National Museum, New Delhi, No. 57.16/2 (Neg. 
no. 913-69). 
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кл On the Place of Diaku in Traditional Indian 


and European Cultures 


When one begins teaching in North America one soon realizes (what is becoming true 
in Europe) that however alienated the average student is from the European tradition, he 
cannot easily conceive that any people could have a mentality different from his own, even 
if he easily admits the academic possibility and believes in the relativity of (other people's) 
values. Many scholars аге no less guilty, and interpret the past in terms of the conscious 
emancipated cynicism of modern materialism. Art and literature may provide windows on i 
the hopes and mentalities of other days if we are willing to let them. But here the modern 
utilitarian approach to language is a great stumbling-block; to learn Latin, Sanskrit or Chi- 
nese in order to express ourselves in speaking is not likely to give us any insight into the 
foreign people: for this we have to listen, and for correct listening there is no substitute 
for accurate grammar, One can say that those who do not or cannot feel interest in the past 
have no interest in other people; and in this respect the demand for « modern» useful 
languages is significant. The whole North American emphasis. on individualism апа the 
right, nay the duty of enjoyment cannot be expected to produce the fruits of altruism such 
as respect or understanding. 

While the mathematical qualities of art may be directly appreciable, they are only a 
part, perhaps the less human part of the whole, and we may need to know a mythology, 
or even esoteric and arcane literature to understand why the art is as it is. Literature is 
thore articulate, even if it too need some explanation. But we must be willing to listen, 
and not interrupt; we must be interested in other people for their own sakes. Too much 
of the current interest in India is not of this kind, in the history or literature, that is, in 
the sufferings or experiences of people living or long dead, but philosophic and intellectual, 
whereby an individualist Westerner may make his own creed and be self-sufficient; and for 
this purpose the philosophy might have been thought out in Iceland or Madagascar — its 
propositions would be exactly the same, equally distorted once out of the Indian social 
context. The following remarks are therefore intended to help towards understanding 
Indian, or rather Sanskrit literature, and perhaps European also. 

k k k 


Religion, as we explain elsewhere, is the assertion of existence whereby the individual 
fulfils the vacuum of his imperfection. But our expressions only become coherent with lan- 
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guage and thought-patterns, which are overwhelmingly imitative; hence а society tends to 
concur in its ideology. The official religion is the’ first guardian of this, but the chief sup- 
port is the literature and tradition of the society. Аз Fletcher of Saltoun said, he cared 
not who made the laws if he made the ballads. Just as there are subcultures in a society, 
these have their traditions and potential literature, but the lower groups tend to imitate 
those of superior social status, and it is the latter that dominate the culture as a whole. 
This is well exemplified in India, where the sub-groups are socially most separated; e.g. in 
the caste system there has been no interchange of personnel between castes, and so 
brahman ideals dominate Indian literature and mentality to this day, while those of other 
castes have been either limited or deprived of significance. But if brahman ideals may be 
imitated, they cannot be shared, whereas the possibility of individual social mobility in 
Europe has enabled the lower classes in some degree to share the ideals of the upper, and 
sometimes to take them over debased, as in the power-cult of the proletariate. 


The brahman ideal is preserved by Sanskrit in its classical form, a language artificially 
prolonged for and by the educated: Sanskrit literature therefore may not give us a complete 
picture of Indian ideology, especially for post-Moslem and modern times, but as embodying 
the ideals of the thinking class its importance is overwhelming. The fact that Rajput bal- 
lads or Oraon love-songs may be more to modern Western taste does nothing to increase 
their importance for traditional India. 

The Indian thinking class cannot be recruited, but only propagated (by brahmins); 
hence it cannot unite or represent the total society. Folk-literature would be a contradic- 
tion in terms, much as it was to the 18th-century Enlightenment, but whereas its literature 
was abandoned for its artificiality, Sanskrit was not, since it never had the duty of discovering 
truth, to which an individual is а new addition. There is no Piers Plowman or Robert 
Burns in Sanskrit, because there is no problem about the place or duties of such people in 
society; their individuality is of no value, any value they have is as caste members doing 
their caste duty in the perfect (caste) society. Thus Sanskrit literature cannot renew itself 
by inspiration from the lower ranks of society; even the Gitagovinda is hardly an excep- 
tion; the music may be from folk-measures, and the theism a protest of the unthinking 
classes; but the erotic, its whole essence, is only a repetition of an old court theme. But 
there is no Sanskrit pastoral, no literature that tells us of the beauty of retiring from the 
world and cultivating one's rice-field far from politics, 

The brahman in doing his highest caste duty, renouncing the world and finding atar, 
does not have to think of anyone else; but the Christian bishop, even if noble birth, is there 
to save souls and has subordinates from the poor; in other words, there is a reason why 
the Western thinking class should interest itself in a wider range of subjects and people 
than the brahman who is going to produce the Sanskrit literature. Even in pagan Greece, 
from the 4th cent. on, it was realized that caste (slavery) is an accident, and men are men. 
Work may be idealized, or restricted to the honourable work of agriculture, 'but Hesiod 
had blessed it in the beginning, and work or the worker can contribute to the general 
ideology and literature. 
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But the economic and sociological spectrum of Sanskrit is wider than might thus appear; 
high caste and high finance were not coextensive, and much of the popular does appear in 
Sanskrit literature even if as viewed from above. The earthy and unimaginative common- 
sense that we find in many different countries and people in their folkwisdom is found in 
the proverbs and fables, shared by orthodox and heretic, Hindu, Buddhist.or Jain. Virtue 
in its average.range is appreciated, dishonesty may be redeemed by cleverness, and fools get 
no sympathy; generally there is a rough justice in the world, for this belief or hope is neces- 
sary for the morale of society. And there is a due quota of the cynicism of the unsuccessful. 

It is always possible to present low life as comic; this is done in the many forms of 
the drama and in the novel; but such portrayal, that can be very clever, light-hearted and 
self-centered, is not likely to be sympathetic. Just as in our religion, so in our profounder 
literature we want to be serious, and therefore dignified, and it is always easier to find 
dignity or at least look for it higher up the social scale than lower down. Thus the dignity 
of the Scottish peasant comes as a surprize to the English traveller of 1800, and a bour- 
geois Victorian seeks to guarantee dignity for her novel by entitling it Heiress of the 
DeVeres. So in India the heroes of respectable serious literature are well up the social 
scale, sons of kings, rich merchants or brahmans. Less reputable characters give comic or 
satirical monologues. The restrictions by caste on social life and intercourse must be to some 
degree responsible for the failure to portray the lower orders sympathetically from within. 
Aristophanes may have opened the way for this in Western literature, and one can think 
of Plautus' Captivi or Theocritus! women watching a procession in Alexandria. Just as 
ugliness or deformity was a source of ancient humour, so the social deformity, ie. low 
social position is very generally a source of humour rather than sympathy. But it might be 
said that unsympathetic or satirical presentation of the lower orders is one way of uphold- 
ing the morale of society, i.e. of their superiors. | 

In India the artificial poetry, Ёйруа or drama may give us life as seen from the courts 
of kings, but the popular Epic, the Mahābhārata and the Purana have passed through so- 
cially and intellectually much less exalted circles, such as those of the village brahmin. They 
are the sources of orthodoxy for the uneducated (who at least in theory include women), 
and would rather be accounted smrti, religious tradition than literature by the court pan- 
Янв. Only the much more artificial and highly brahmanical Ramdyana is accounted kavya, 
a fine poem. ‘There is a similar difference in German between the Parsifal and the Nibe- 
lungenlied; the latter may look at kings and knights from below, but both are within the 
established order. | 

We have said that literature is the basic prop of the religion of a society. But in 
applying this to India we must remember that caste and daily life are part of religion 
there; the religion is also social, and not so purely individual. The culture is also not so 
ethically oriented (as individual culture must be), and so even if the hero is being some- 
what shady to our prim and tender consciences, if he is upholding or even not attacking 
the caste system, the work is essentially moral in India. So we find that while the ethical 
religious factor plays a crucial part in the Western tradition now being destroyed, no 
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God is so central in Sanskrit. The Indian ultimate is not a loving God, therefore there is 
no need for his priest to be a loving priest; there is therefore no moral obligation оп him 
` to instruct or therefore to research. Nor, since the ultimate dtman is not active, but pure 
qualityless being, is.there any great mystery about him/it or its nature; discovery is essen- 
tially impossible because there is no (real) creation, only (unreal) emanation. Thus in imi- 
tating God, the brahmin (poet) is not expected «о be a creator or teacher — beyond that 
truth teaches. In the static culture discovery is not necessary, but because of its dynamic 
and therefore admittedly imperfect nature, it is necessary to the West, and so there has 
always been a didactic expectation of literature in the West (which does not say always a 
didactic intention) by many, which may owe also to the Hebrew, since the word of the 
Lord must receive the respect of admonition. God by creation has added to his own infi- 
nity, and his works, being good, must merit study. 


But in India not very much can really be. asked of a god; he too is a creature of 
затзата, and the merit that makes him now а. род will in due time be exhausted, and he 
will again have to come back to be one of из. We have therefore the paradox that while 
religion permeates the literature, religion is not literature. The earliest Sanskrit we have 
is the Vedic hymns, but there is no sign that they act as a source of poetic or literary inspi- 
ration in Classical India; while the condensation of the philosophic sZ/rzs is a remarkable 
achievement, and the philosophic. commentarial style admirable in trained hands both Юг. 
its efficiency and its economy, they are rather contributions to truth than literature in the 
Indian view. I do not think we have any parodies of the religious or philosophic literature 
such as can easily be found in the west, where at least till the 19th cent. Plato or Hume 
were literature as well as philosophy. 


It would be quite wrong to compare the Vedic hymns with the odes of the Greek 
tragedians, since they belong to an earlier stage of human development. But gods never do 
for Indian literature what they do for us, largely because theism is the refuge of the 
uneducated; the atman, God, is impersonal. In Europe the gods got off to a very good start; 
the Greeks humanized them, and they play a part in human and heroic affairs, There is 
no human god, and as the conception of the divine gets purified, their role gets dignified, 
and man may seek answers to his hidden questions from God. But gods have no such place 
in the classical Indian tradition; the divine role in the Mahābhārata is negligeable, except 
for Krsna, who was not originally the god, and only rises to moral status in the Bbzgavad- 
gita. In the Ramayana the only god involved is the minor Hanuman. Indeed it may be 
said that where in Indian stories gods take on roles assumed by the supernatural in West- 
ern, these stories come from the lower and less educated strata of society. 


No Indian has very much for which to thank God: life is pain, and devotion may get 
us out of it, but that is a Hobbesian gratitude, a lively sense of favours to come. Release 
can only be attained by man, not from god-status. The gods are no sources of superior 
wisdom; they have merely at present superior power and good fortune. Most of their offi- 
cial mythology is on the unhuman plane, e.g. the tortoise or dwarf incarnations of Visnu, 
Durga's war with МаЫза, and represent the childish rather than adult layers of human 
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psychology. But if one has no reason to thank God, one has little to wonder at him; Indian 
wonder is the child's, at the sudden, large, monstrous or miraculous, not the profound 





wonder at the ordinary phenomena of life, and for the simple reason that life does not stand ое. 
in need of explanation. "Мог does the question ‘why there is life at all get very serious "=> 
attention, for the sufficient reason that there is по sufficient reason for the individual, who э | 
is absurd in Sartre’s sense, and phenomenal life is unreal: but also, if one is the giman, 

the universal self, he is essentially unquestionable, the fundamental being. Hence there is 

no need to seek answers or sublimate problems in literature. So it is that the moral sen- 

timents or general dicta about life in Sanskrit are generally commonplaces, though this is 

probably less true as the classical period recedes. Just as society has to be administered, 

not refashioned, so life has to be performed and learned, not reformed and reinterpreted. 


A god who does something can be a source of poetry, but he needs a, personality. to 
do it We find these conditions met in the Siva of the Tamil Alvars, and after strong 
Islamic influence in the God of the Mahratta saints. He can be a source of poetry because M 
he can be a source of unselfishness; this is less possible in thé erotic cults, and impossible | 
for the atman or Jain/Samkhya риғиҙаз, which are passive, without qualities, found by an 
intellectual repressive process, not by one of emotional fulflment. Sanskrit poetry in other 
words cannot represent the highest achievement of its civilization by its native values, which 
is just what the European expects his poetry and art to do, and even the modern relativists 
so claim. But if Sanskrit cannot express the highest values, it cannot aim at lower; that 
is, it cannot be primarily ethically oriented, and this leaves open to it the limited extreme 
of literature, technique with words. And if theism belongs to the unthinking classes, or the 
thinking in their less thinking moods, the thought of it is not likely to be the profoundest; 
‘accordingly we find that the hymns of praise, .sfoéras, rather praise the .power-miracles or 
titles of a god than his useful everyday beneficence for human kind. And this again is 
childish; for to the child (represented in the adult world by the proletariate) greatness is 
power without consideration of others, being served, not service. 


But while Sanskrit literature does not claim to represent the highest values of its cul- 
ture, because perfection, atman, lies beyond any particulars of this world, even in this 
world there is a radical difference between Greek and Indian perfection: the Greek attempts 
а synchronic universal perfection, exaggerated in modern perfectionism, reconciling the con- 
flicting claims of flesh, intellect and emotion, and indeed, the conflict is proof of his non- ' 
divinity; but in India, the land of the static and limited extreme, perfection is diachronic, 
апа. differs for different people and different stages of life. The extremes of love, wealth, 
asceticism and renunciation each has its place. One result is that though the Indian con- 
ception may be more grandiose than the Greek, in art or literature it is far less often car- 
ried through. For instance, the Greek tradition, trying to make life а whole, conceives 
literature/art" on the heroic scale, but must therefore aim at a total rather than the detailed 
effect, and to achieve a unity on the grand scale must enjoin moderation, unõèv dyav ; good 
things may in contradictions, and virtue lie between opposing vices. | 
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But in India we do not have unà£v dyav but rather the Celtic love of exaggeration; 
if a thing is good, more of it must be better. The extreme of valour was fighting naked; 
this disappeared because the thinking class took over society, but it is guaranteed for Vedic 
times by the name Nagnajit, « Conquering naked ». Ву Buddha's time we begin to find 
extremes of asceticism, and later of sensuality. And so in art and literature the movement 
is continuous towards ornament; but the more ornament, the harder it is to keep a whole, 
„а balance of the parts. Thus in art the grand composition disappears, and we may com- 
pare the register scenes at Mt Abu, or the repetitive ornamental friezes at Halebid with the 
single grand composition of Siva and Ravana at Ellora. So in Sanskrit drama and epic 
kavya the single (descriptive) verse gains importance at the expense of the dialogue or nar- 
rative, and these verses аге quite able to stand on their own in anthologies. Thus also the 
Kathdsaritsagara is a collection of all possible stories, but certainly not a unity. This ten- 
dency goes wëll back into the Classical period, for the Mahabharata had lost its epic unity 
and become a repository before the Christian era, and the original Pafcatantra, also a col- 
lection, dates from (probably) the 2nd cent. A.D. Неге it is significant that India prefers 
(if she does not invent) the technique of emboxing stories, whereas the Greek invented 
the flash-back, whose very aim is to achieve unity, whereas emboxed stories need not be 
mutually relevant. 


But there is also another reason why ornament is so important in Sanskrit literature, 
namely the intellectual cast of its makers, the brahmins. The weight of authority may con- 
tribute, for the ornamental can only be outdone by the ornamental, and with its uncon- 
scióus restriction of originality in content, such authority automatically increases the em- 
phasis on ornament. This does not matter so much with an intellectual poetry, but it does 
destroy an emotional one; thus epic in Greece must be written in Homeric dialect; the 
result is that the classical epic only got new life in a new language, Latin. Conversely the 
intellectual Latin literature could continue in the 4th-5th cent, as Sanskrit in Moslem 
times: indeed there are considerable parallels between Sanskrit and the late Latin of the 
dying Empire, | 

But it is also likely that literature for ап in-group, especially if such a group is small, 
must become more intellectual and ornamental (unless the in-group is a religious sect), as 
otherwise it would burst beyond the group, and in-groups do not tend to broaden in out- 
look. Sanskrit is very much written for an in-group, or in-groups of an in-group by the 
lith cent. A.D. The Indian audience probably got narrower as the vernacular diverged 
and the Mohammedan prospered, and the times however tolerable gave the orthodox no 
grounds for greater optimism about the future. But in the West there is always the poten- 
tiality of a wider audience, and the literatures written for cliques fail to win perennial pop- 
ularity — no European clique has lasted as the brahmin, and while а middle class might 
not be numerically more numerous in Europe than in India, their ideological significance, 
and therefore their potentiality as audience must be regarded as greater. 

We may remember Horace’ dictum, Ars est celare artem. Though the intellect has 
imposed more or less artificiality, the emotional has always been regarded as very impor- 
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tant in Western poetry. So the greatest poetic sentiments do not contort the normal 
grammar of syntax, even if one does not normally speak them: Burns, Shakespeare, even 
Virgil among many exemplify this, and in these moments emotion and ornament coincide. 
But for the brahmin to whom social and religious truth have alike been revealed in the 
tradition of caste, karma and айтап, novelty of content, unlikely to be true, certainly 
unnecessary, cannot have the emotional impact of natural beauty — indeed the beauty of 
nature (phenomena per se) is not an Indian idea, nor could it be when man is so little 
admirable, All the brahmin can do with the world is to make the best of a bad job, that . 


is, ornament it; he must love the old rather than seek the new. 


.Ornamentation may be said to be imposing the emotional on the object, and making 
it one’s own. So the modern anti-ornamental trend is trying to delete the (subjective) 
emotional, and restore’ the object to non-self (in which case there was no need to touch it 
in the first place), make it objective, dehumanized, unart. It is not necessary to impose the 
emotional on the emotions, hence simplicity can be aesthetic, and blank space contribute in 
Western art and literature. The blank space is the exception in Indian ornament, espe- 
cially as time goes on, and the tendency of Sanskrit poetry is also toward the elaborate; 
even in apparent exceptions, such as the fables of the HitopadeSa, the prose may be simple, 
but the arrangement, the emboxing of stories, is highly artificial and complicated. Since 
ornamentation is a deliberate activity, it has a strong intellectual component, and has the- 
tefore a natural appeal to the intellectual caste, the brahmins who write poetry or imagina- 
tive prose. 


In Europe poetry has always been much more susceptible of ornament than prose} 
prose was tied to (phenomenal) reality by history, and to mundane matters if not facts by 
thetoric which demands an emotional sincerity and simplicity of argument impossible in 
over-ornamentation. Because naked man is beautiful, ‘naked truth is beautiful also, and 
therefore it is both not necessary to ornament nature and realism can be ач. This imposi- 
tion of beauty on truth is not Indian; the Indian assertion is of (intellectual basically 
amoral and therefore non-aesthetic) existence, truth, for which reason — dtman has no 
qualities — in a human context nature has to be ornamented to be loved or tolerable. 
Because of the possibility or beauty in any category of phenomena in Western tradition or- 
namentation can be excessive or contrary to the nature of its object, insincere, and the 
various limits are reached sooner in prose, which as we have said is tied to everyday 
« scientific » reality by the very fact that we speak it. 


But when Sanskrit is a learned language, prose is no more natural than poetry, and so 
there is no reason against its being equally artificial and contrived prose, expecially as the 
Sanskrit novel does not aim at realistic life any more than sculpture does. Thus we find 
compounds that make several sentences in English, or that can be variously translated by 
different’ word-division. Conversely, verse raises an expectation їп Europé, but not in 
India. Part of the reason why didactic poetry is so difficult for us is this expectation of 
the sacred heightened world which is at such odds with the clatter of the modern ` assem- 
bly-line. And so we have the paradox that while Sanskrit verse can touch more of life 
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than European, Sanskrit ү poetry touches much less. The daily round, the éudrz's work, the 
woman's drudgery are not subjects off Sanskrit simile. 


The imposition of ornament is rather the work of the contented than the unhappy — 
paradoxically though life is pain, India is not an unhappy country. Intellectual elaboration 
keeps the author busy and innocuous, and usually ends successfully, is achieved. So in San- 
“skrit the final note is almost always one of success, pleasure or acceptance anyway. There 
_ is one reason for this that does not operate in Europe, namely the magical power of the 
word; brabma was the creative word, and its mantra, verse, irresistible. If therefore one 
ends on a note of sorrow or tragedy, one creates the evil, and the brahman’s world will be 
imperfect. Similarly in art most ornament is symbolic and magical; therefore the more 
ornament the more potent the temple or image. This accounts for the frequent and growing 
elaboration or ornament in Indian art. 


It is important to remember that the sorrows of an Indian individual are of no cosmic 
or social importance, since he is not living as an immortal and unchangeable individual; he 
will be somebody else in his next life. But in any life it is his position as a member of a 
unit that is culturally important. In other words, there is only a limited outlet for being 
an individual. There is however one side of life where we cannot be a member of a unit 
or a portion of an impersonality, that is in out sexual existence and performance. Неге 
again it is significant in our own day that the reaction in the humanist paradise (where 
there can be no next life) to the greater insignificance of membership in a mass state is 
emphasis on the sexual, which is the only reality left once the spiritual is denied. The sexual 
is always at least numerically new, and however congenial to two, is always а peculiarly 
own delight to one. Just as the Indian can escape from society to be the universal indi- 
vidual in dtman if he joins the thinking class, hé can make the same escape sexually if he 
does not. Hence we find a greater importance of the sexual and erotic in Sanskrit literature, 
doubled since the pleasures of fighting are excluded by and for the thinking class. 


Since there are so many more things in which we can be individuals, love has only a 
secondary place as a subject of our great literature, and even then the physical may be ide- 
alized and sublimated. For instance, the Iliad, the Oresteia, Macbeth, Divina Commedia, 
none of these are love stories, and quite few of our great poets, even lyric poets, are 
thought of primarily as love poets. Thus with so many other questions of life on which 
intellect may exert itself, with the existence of scientific as well as philosophic questions for 
the extrovert, the love poetry tends to be mote purely emotional, and therefore more direct, 
though one can find exceptions, like Donne. But in India love is to be intellectually and 
consciously enjoyed — there is the Kamasiitra to tell us how to do it — and so the poetry 
too can have a stronger intellectual element, This takes the form of subtlety and sophisti- 
cation of sentiment or situation, or the verbal expression of these. For instance, Amaru. 
writes: « Rich.is the lover who is being punched in his energetic denials as he laughs by 
his weeping beloved, who is indicating his ШЉећамбиг with a soft stammering voice, “Once 
again just the same” before her companions, having brought him slowly to the house of 
infatuation, having bound him firmly in her anger by the knot of her arms creeper-like in 
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their pleasant motion ». Or: « “That а cow-herd girl was bast from’ love by me when, : 
L dipped into the water, by whom was this untruth told you today’ О ‘Radha? By your 
frenzy your ate distressed”, hearing this long sleep-talking speech of the archer (Krsna) in: 
bed, Rukmini deceitfully /pretending loosened her grasp of his neck. Let him/the grasping 
of his neck protect you ». 

This is not the love of simple country swains; the love celebrated is rather that of thé 
sophisticated urbanite, for whom the Kamasutra is written; ornament, the beauty of Indian - 
poetry is equally the beauty of society, that is, one should be brahmin or wealthy (but not 
śudra).` But there is one other beauty one’s status should have, that of being male. There. 
is therefore one element missing from Sanskrit treatment of love that is important in Euro- 
pean tradition, namely respect for the woman. Indian woman had no soul of her own, and , 
to the orthodox even only theoretically acquires one, half her husband's by marriage. She 
therefore cannot be idealized; one may revere his mother, or even respect his sister, but he. 
commands his wife. А woman is not a real success until she produces a son, and so in the 
story Sakuntala was able to claim her right from Dusmanta since she could go to him with 
her son, and she was a fine woman since she had-produced a son first shot. Sita is not 
recorded as giving Rama daughters, nor was Ката plagued with sisters. 


Тһе emphasis in the poetry is on the physical side of the male-female relationship, and 
rather from the point of view of enjoyment by the man. This may be very modern and 
frank, but it does nothing to make men unselfish. There is no question of the man being 
unworthy of the girl; this idea із: impossible without a sense of sin or limitation, and the 
brahman is in essence dtman, and therefore not capable of innate deficiency. Equally there 
is no question of jealousy or doubt, for the woman is not worth being jealous for, and on 
the other hand could not dream of rejecting God's gift to womankind. But one might say 
that no man is better for having nothing to look up to and inhibit him — indeed the 
need .of such, especially by the non-thinking classes, explains the constant search for theism 
in India. A woman may die if she loses her husband — it was often the best thing she 
could do — but we never hear that a man will hang himself if not accepted. The Indian 
woman may not be fonder of a rival than her European counterpart, but she is more ready 
to expect one. For as there is no guilt in (male) sex, immorality begins when a man se- 
duces someone else's wife, not when he visits a courtesan or starts а Багет. А man there- 
fore does not need to lay such expectations on a woman as he must in а monogamous 
society, and in a country of arranged marriage, some individualism must be taken from 
love. All this is bound to affect the kind of sentiments expressed in the love poetry. 


Love is to be enjoyed; the guilt reactions of male excess take the form of the extremes 
of asceticism or renunciation, and restrictions on the married woman. The love in the 
poetry is not for children, who appear less than one might expect in the literature consider- 
ing the Indian love of them, and they are: remarkably absent from the art. In this respect 
the transformation of the Greek Cupid with his garland into the Indian дала is very illu- 
minating; the gana gives wealth which can be enjoyed; cupids turn out to be individuals. 
Nor are the erotic cults fertility cults for this same reason; they unite the soul with God 
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in sex for salvation, not reproduction; for since there is no guilt in sex, it cannot be an 
improper means of theistic expression, and the very beautiful poetry of the Gitagovinda 
(ca. 1200) comes from such a cult. So the hero in Indian story is normally the fully adult 
male, fully capable of sensual enjoyments, but not generally the youth just making manhood, 
physically but not intellectually adult. The reason is that it is the thinking, not the fighting 
class that set the tone of Indian culture — what accounts we have of fighting, e.g. in the 
Ramayana or its Ёйруа retellings are highly ornamented and artificial. 


In the Western realism much of what interests us is the processes of becoming; charac- 
ters grow and change. But change in India is associated with the unreal, false, asat; hence 
Indian realism is a realism of the (unchanging) type, with a few exceptions. Sanskrit litera- 
ture like the Hindu art, is part of the ra, proper order of life. Just as the brahman in per- 
forming sacrifice correctly assists nature to maintain her order, so his correct and moral 
literature is part of the order, a social part, and helps the perfect society to continue its 
smooth working. The truth of society is not in its individuals, but its types, their types, 
each behaving as type ie. performing its proper caste duties. Such (true) literature is part 
of the social sacrifice, and has the power of sacrifice: thus in reporting the victory of the 
king-hero's army in a play, the king is enabled to have such victories. In contrast, by writ- 
ing Gerusalemme Liberata Tasso did not expect the Duke of Este to win his next battle, 
or imagine that his poem would help him — the Indian author might be personally equally 
sceptical, but he has a duty. 


This type realism is one reason for the generally simple psychology (outside love) and 
the low status of villains. Villains are bad, and to make them better or forgive them is 
to approve them; there is no case-history of a villain's soul, or sorrowful question ‘How 
did he become eviP? Karma will teach him in transmigration, and meanwhile to argue 
that the evil man is really good in the modern fashion is to upset society, which in Indian 
society is to write immoral literature. Conversely, to give the hero faults is to make good 
bad, and equally write the immoral. Hence the normal thing in the prestige literature is 
that mistakes occur from ignorance or as the result of a curse; no one is then to blame, and 
the prestige of perfection is undamaged. This is the more acceptable since the tman, being 
beyond qualities, has essentially no vices, and here again the underlying childish psychology 
emerges as in the mythology; punishment of the (perfect) child is wrong, because it con- 
fesses guilt, whereas misfortune is at least inscrutable, and errors we like to think, uninten- 
tional. By the perfect tmn, no essential change is possible in the hero, and as we identify 
with the hero, his world, therefore our world is moral (by his success), proper and secure. 
But in our Western society this has long been by no means certain, and one of the most 
original things about e.g. Scott is his kind treatment of people about whom he has no illu- 
sions. i | 

The sympathetic treatment of individual character and growth is possible in European 
literature because action is the value of the fighting class, which has imposed its ethos on 
our culture; the spiritual action is love, and on the denial of the spirit, we find the modern 
action of destruction by (unreasoned) hate, coupled with the childish demand for that hate's 
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security. But it is the thinking class that imposed the ethos in India, hence the value is 
truth, which is state, not to explore but to know. Truth does not change. But one is 
that truth, as was declared in the Chandogya Upanisad, tat шат asi; and the more worldly 
outcome of self-contemplation, often exhibited by the fair sex, is self-adornment. From the 
poetic and artistic point of view, it is ornament, which will not change an essence. Unfor- 
tunately, while artistic ornament is easily appreciated, much of literary ornament is untrans- 
latable; this may not diminish the achievement, but suffices to daunt English-speaking 
peoples. 

We might ask, ‘What does Sanskrit literature offer?" Тһе answer is very different 
when we add "To whom?? For the Indian tbe answer was generally speaking the acceptance 
of Indian society by the illumination of Из social truth, that caste, karma and transmigration 
are just, and the reality, диал, is beyond them all — and by providing escape into selected 
aspects of life where success, happiness and beauty are experience to the exclusion of their 
opposites. It is wrong to call this escapism, because these types are the reality, and from * 
the Indian point of view, this escapism is to trüth, not from it. The literature is not for 
the rebel any more than the philosophy is, and the philosophy is falsified when so used. 
The rebellion against society is found in the antinomian cults; these may produce tantra 
texts, but it is not literature to the brahmin, and beyond their manuals, I do not know of 
any Sanskrit work propagating their values, — indeed brahmins were not greatly interested 
in preserving Buddhist literature. Sanskrit poetry is not meant to enable one to cope with 
the economic problems of daily life, much less to be a branch of social or economic history, 
social, Freudian or some other psychology, individual philosophic theories and symbolisms 
of third-rate minds, or any other of the varied, contradictory and often irrelevant tasks im- 
posed on Western literature today; least of all is it for undisciplined and irresponsible 
self-expression. It is meant to give a reflection of truth, that is, the relative truth of the 
world we live in. The fruit of poetry is not permanent, since only moksa, release is perma- 
nent; but paradoxically, since the world of appearance is not reality, in approaching reality 
_ by the type, not the individual, permanent (therefore absolute) ideals are set up, perma- 
nent for this world, which is unchanging, or at least, if it is changing, only for the worse 
as it continues toward the nadir of the world-cycle. Ornament is for beauty, and beauty is 
permanent, so that this search of Sanskrit musi rémain far more relevant than the ephemeral 
tasks placed on literature by relativists. 


The ideal is static, since (intellectual) truth is static. This may incidentally account 
for the absence of the Homeric simile; i.e. the similes tend to be states, however mo- 
mentary, such as the fluttering of a bird over a flower, not a series of events, as e.g. “Ав 
a bird hovers over a flower, and having tested with its beak catches an insect and flies home 
to its young... The strong intellectual strain as well as the static nature of Zan may 
make Sanskrit poetry tend to be self-centred in the male; it is easier to forget ourselves 
in emotion than intellect; but our individualism today is far more obnoxious to the charge 
of self-centredness. The language also shows the same static ideal; Sanskrit is stabilized 
on the pattern laid down by Panini at least from the time of Kalidasa. The derefinement of 
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language is a mark of the democratic society; so it was when Hinduism faced its greatest 
dangers, from the rise of the Nanda/Maurya empire to the accession of Vasudeva I Kushan 
that the inscriptional (therefore the official) language was Prakrit. But Hinduism sub- 
sequent to 200 A.D. is reasserting its stability. Тһе static ideal is a source of security 
(always desirable in court circles), and the court circles who are the users of Sanskrit have 
an interest in that stability, whose product is seen in the benevolence to all creatures that 
marks the true brahmin. It also: produces the benevolence, not necessarily charitable, and 
general cheerfulness that marks Sanskrit creative literature. 


В. MORTON SMITH 
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The Na-khi Religious Tradition and Ezra Pound 


This brief note is intended as a tribute to Pound on his 85th birthday, to the writer 
whom T. S. Eliot called « the inventor of Chinese poetry for our time...» (2). But we аге 
not concerned here with the American poet's translations from Chinese or with his re-inter- 
pretation of Cathay; for on these matters enough has already been written (°). The fact that 
Pound’s cultural interests as regards the Far East are not confined to China and арап is 
something that has not, hitherto, been carefully studied. 


Let us have a look at his most recent work, Drafts 


апа Fragments of CANTOS 


CX-CXVII (5), and at pages 14-15, entitled From Сато CXII, in particular. 


..owl, and wagtail 


апа huo*-hu’, the fire-fox 
Amrta, that is nectar 


white wind, white dew 


Here from the beginning, we have been here 


from the beginning 


` From her breath were the goddesses 


without "Müan рб 


Та “тип “ші 
If we did not perform “Ndaw 'bpó 
nothing is solid 


no reality 


(2) T.S. Error, Introduction to Ezra POUND, 
Selected Poems, London, 1928. 


(?) The most interesting essays are: А. FANG, 
« Fenollosa and Pound», HJAS, XX, 1957, pp. 
213-238; С. KENNEDY, « БЕепоПова, Pound and 
the Chinese character», Yale Literary Magazine, 
CXXVI, Des. 1958, pp. 24-36; L.S. Пемво, The 
Confucian Odes of Ezra Pound; a Critical Appraisal, 
Berkeley, 1963; J. C. Wane, «Ezra Pound as a 
Translator of Classical Chinese Poetry », Sewanee 
Review, LXXIII, 1965, рр. 345-357; Pen-ti 
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Lez, «The Quality of Cathay: Ezra Pound’s 
Early Translations of Chinese Poems », Literature 
East and West, X, 3, 1966, рр. 264-277; AJ. 
PALANDRI, « The Stone is Alive in My Hand: 
Ezra Pound's Chinese translations », ibid., pp. 277- 
291; R.P. Benton, «A Gloss to Pound’s Four 
Poems of Departure», ibid., pp. 292-301; Үн 
Wai-lim, Ezra Pound’s Cathay, Princeton, 1969. 

(з) Е. Pounp, Drafts and Fragments of 
CANTOS CX-CXVII, London, 1970. 


Agility, that is from the juniper, 


rice grows and the land is invisible 


By the pomegranate water, 


in the clear air 


over Li Chiang 


The firm voice amid pine wood, 


many springs are at the foot of 


Hsiang Shan 


By the temple pool, Lung Wang’s 


the clear discourse 


Artemisia 
Arundinaria 


Winnowed in fate’s tray 


neath 





as Jade stream 


The fragments of this canto all appear to be inspired by a number of ceremonies ре- 
culiar to the Na-khi: that people of South-West China to whom Dr J. F. Rock (*) devoted 
a life-time of research. A great part of Na-khi literature is religious in theme, and its script, - 
consisting mainly of pictographic characters, was bound to intrigue Pound who, like Ernest 
Fenollosa (°), believes in the « Chinese written character as a medium for poetry». In 
Pound’s mind, the pictogram even more than the ideogram was suited to « the ideogrammic 
method or etymosinology » (°) to use a neologism coined by Achilles Fang. 


(*) JF. Воск, The Ancient Na-khi Kingdom 
of Southwest China, Cambridge, Mass., 1947; 
Ір. The Na-khi Naga Cult and Related Ceremonies, 
Rome, 1952; Ip. The Zbi-mà Funeral Ceremony of 
the Na-khi of Southwest China, Vienna-Médling, 
1955; In. The Amnye Ma-cbben Range and Adjacent 
Regions, Rome, 1956; Ір. A Na-kbi-English Ency- 
clopedic Dictionary, Part I, Rome, 1963 (Part II 
is now being printed), as well as numerous articles 
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appearing in the National Geographic Magazine, 
BEFEO, Artibus Asiae, Anthropos, Journal West 
China Border Research Society, Annali Lateranen- 
si, Monumenta Serica, etc. 

(5) E. FENOLLOSA, The Chinese Written 
Character as a Medium for Poetry, New York, 
1936, previously published in Little Review, VI, 
5, 6, 7, 8 (1919). 
` (8) FANG, op. cit., р. 234. 


We do not know whether Pound knew Dr Rock personally, or if he ever laid hands 
on any of the many manusctipts existing in American and European libraries (7); but the 
source of the Canto fragment we are interested in is certainly an article by Rock which 
appeared in Monumenta Serica in 1948 (ë). Verse 2: 


and buo“-bu”, the fire-fox 


alludes to an animal, the lesser panda (Eulurus fulgens), that the Chinese call huo-hu (fire- 
fox) (*); it is common in the pine forests of western Yünnan and, like the owl, and wagtail 
of verse 1, is deemed *ch’ou (= impure, evil) in a Nakhi ms. referring to the “Мзап "bpó 
ceremony (^). 


Іп verses 3 and 4, 


Атта, tbat is nectar 


wbite wind, white dew 


Amrta (Kan-lu, meaning sweet dew, in Chinese and *Noz- o in Na-khi) is the « water of 
life », the nectar; while verse 4 alludes to a Na-khi legend quoted in a ms. referring to the 
?Szi-*chung 'bpó ceremony. According to this legend the supreme divinity of the Na-khi 
pantheon, 'Ssaw-yi^wua-de, performs an act of magic producing « white wind and white 
dew » with his breath; from the intercourse of these two a white lake and white foam are 
created and, after three days, an egg from which a Celestial Female comes forth. After three 
nights she, too, performs an act of magic and from her breath thirteen goddesses ог 
"La-*mun-'mi are born (5). As Pound succinctly puts it in verses 7-8: 


From ber breatb were tbe goddesses 


La mun ‘mi 
The following verses (9-12): 


If we did not perform "Машо "bpó 
notbing is solid 
without *Maan %рб 


по reality 

(7) The majority of Na-khi mss. are kept in or the Sacrifice to Heaven as Practiced by the 
the following libraries: Library of Congress, 1Na-?khi », MS, XIII, 1948, pp. 1-160; since nearly 
Washington; Harvard-Yenching Institute, Cam- all the copies of this number were destroyed, the 
bridge, Mass.; Westdeutsche Bibliothek, Marburg, article was re-published in Annali Lateranensi, 
Lahn; others are to be found in the Musée XVI, 1952, pp. 9-158. 
Guimet, the IsMEO Library, Rome, and in (°) Rock, op. cit., p. 25, note 36. 
private collections. (19) Ibid., p. 24, notes 32 and 33. 


(8) J.F. Воск, «Тһе 2Mùan :Врб Ceremony (Q1) Ibid., p. 39, note 67. 
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аге по less than а paraphrase of a passage of a Na-khi ms. which states: « If we do not 
perform "Ndaw *bpé (= sacrifice to the Earth), all that we have accomplished will not be 
real » (°); verses 10-12 derive from an earlier passage in the same ms. in which it is af- 
firmed that « If °Mùan-'bpö is not performed, all that which we accomplished is not 
real » (**), "Мћап-Брб is the ceremony propitiating Heaven in contrast with the other 
ceremony propitiating the Earth. | 

Іп the ceremony to propitiate Heaven, the juniper is important; it is referred to in the 
next verse: 


Agility, tbat is from juniper 


The ceremony was performed several times a year (1). In the d'a (= places of sacrifice), 
which were situated near old trees outside villages, three small trees were to be found on 
the altar platform: an oak (quercus semicarpifolia) representing Heaven, a juniper (јитре- 
rus squamatus) representing the Emperor in the imperial age, and a second oak to the left 
representing the Earth. Many things including « beauty, courage, agility and long life are 
due to the Juniper » (°) а Na-khi ms. tells us. The source of verse 14, 


rice grows and tbe land is invisible 


is, on the other hand, to be found elsewhere: « When rice is transplanted into the fields. 
and it grows so that the ground is invisible, this is due to "O-^mà-'hà » (°). It is a refer- 
ence to the ceremony of *Ch'u-bpa *rgyi (lit. = to burn the juniper) performed every day 
at dawn (7), 'O-má-há is the god of wealth and grain who. is able to ensure good 
harvests (®). ( 

Another ms. likewise quoted by Rock in his long article is clearly the source of the 
following verses: | 


Ву the pomegranate water 
| in tbe clear air 
over Li Cbiang 
The firm voice amid pine wood, 
many springs are at the foot of 
Hsiang Shan 
By the temple pool, Lung Wang’s 
` tbe clear discourse 
a Jade stream 


Уд ў 
ро? 
(12) Ibid., p. 41. (19) Ibid., p. 45. i 
(18) Ibid., p. 41. (17) Ibid., p. 34, note 57. 


(14) Ibid., p. 13. ; (18) Ibid., p. 45, note 80. 
(15) Ibid., p. 42. А 
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Li-chiang is the name of a city іп the province of Yünnan, the region inhabited by the 
Na-khi; in a locality five Ji to the north of Li chiang there are numerous springs known as 
'Ssi or '"Ssá-mi-gyi, ie. « pomegranate water » (2%). On the slopes of the Hsiang Shan ог 
Elephant Mountain to the north of 14 Chiang there is a Lung-wang miao or Temple of the 
Dragon King with a pool and some springs whose water flows through the city and is called 
Yü-ho or Jade stream (7). 


The last verses of the fragment are also Na-khi-inspired: 


Artemisia 
- Arundinaria 
Winnowed in fate's tray 
` neath 
Luna 


The artemisia (Artemisia vulgaris), which the Na-khi call *bb#e, is used as a purifier; it is a 
very common plant in Yünnan and its strong sharp fragrance is supposed to banish any 
impurity. It is often placed in the doorways of houses (7), Arundinaria is bamboo (Arun- 
dinaria Faberi). The Na-khi pictogram that Pound places at the end of the Canto, almost as 
though it were а key for deciphering it, has more than one meaning. Ir it is read wur it 
means « a winnowing tray. It is made of bamboo and is more than three feet across »; if read 
as "mun it means « an offering of a life, animal. The Chinese ming, life, fate» (7). It is a 
contaminatio of two meanings of the same pictogram — a procedure-dear to Pound every 
time he indulges in etymosinology. 

This is not the only Canto їп which the ела, poet embodies features of the 
Na-khi religious tradition, for Canto CX also, the one that opens this small collection, con- 
tains a verse in which the name "Наг-Ја- Шы "Сб appears. It is the name of another Na-khi 
religious ceremony requiring the use of two trees, a pine and a poplar, both of them deco- 
rated (>). It is a far more complex canto blending western, Chinese, Japanese and Na-khi 
elements and we propose to return to it for more attentive scrutiny. For the. present, it is 
enough to point out that Pound not only drew upon Rock's much-quoted article but must 
have been led by his curiosity as a man of letters to probe deeper, reading more than one 
study dealing with this шу, and remote, Far Eastern community, 
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(19) Ibid., p. 65; note 162. p 291; In, MS, ХШ, 1948, cit, pp. 67-68. 
(20) Ibid., p 65, note 163. · (23) Воск, А Na-khi-English Dictionary, Y, cit., 
(2) Ibid., p. 14, note 12, and pp. 23. 24. / р. 218; Ip., « The Romance of ®К?а-?тй-1руп-%п\1- 


(22) Коск, A Na. -kbi-Hoglish Dictionary, I, cit., ?gkyi », BEFEO, XXXIX, 1939. 
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` Yang Feng-chi (1908-1970) 


Another one of our friends bas left us: Yang 
Feng-chi. His name was familiar among Italian 
sinologues, although it appeared but rarely as the 
author of sinological articles or essays, and it was 
quite popular because for the most part those who 
have studied Chinese in Italy in the last thirty 
years have had Yang Feng-chi as their master. 
Born in Peking on January 21, 1908, his untimely 
death has taken place in Rome, on October 28, 
1970. Having graduated in his youth at the Ching 
Hua University ор Peking,- be became assistant 
professor of: modern history; in 1935 be was 
already in Italy where be took a second doctoral 
degree in Letters at tbe University of Rome. A 
brilliant future seemed to be unfolding for the 
young Chinese scholar, but destiny rests on the 
knees of Jupiter, and the thread of the Parcae 
winds on the spindle in different ways. Between 
1940 and 1945, Italy was nominally at ‘war with 
China, so that Dr Yang, a citizen of an enemy 
country, was unable to carry on his activity as 
teacher ‘of Chinese Чаприаре that Бе had started 
some years earlier at ISMEO. However, the war 
once over, be resumed bis courses as a teacher, 
and in addition to Біз Lectureship of Chinese 
language at the University of Rome, he earnestly 
trained many young people in sinological studies. 

Anyone who, as the present writer, had the 
good fortune to follow his courses, well knows 
how earnestly and competently be devoted himself 
to teaching, often overstepping the limits that 
bound him to teach the modern Chinese language, 
in order to reach to Classical Chinese, his most 
beloved field of studies, of which he was an unsur- 
passed master. 

A brief absence from Italy took him to Greece, 
where he filled the post of Chinese representative 
in the UNO Commission, at ‘the time of tbe 
Hellenic civil war; this task he filled by the order 
of bis Government, but it was probably less 
congenial to Біт than teaching. 

In the last twenty years the most important 
work in his life was his teaching activity, even 
if Бе was for several years a speaker for broadcasts 
in Chinese language, for Radio Roma. 

His doctrine he gave away for the benefit of 
others: it was necessary to goad him, to make 
him’ write anything. We now recall an article 
of bis on “Gli scavi archeologici in Cina”, appeared 
in the magazine Cina, 1 (1956, pp. 9 - 19), а 
translation be made of an essay by Kuo Mo-jo, 


published in Chinese in the magazine Nu-li shih-tai 
(Peking, Nov. 1956), under the title of “Un breve 
saggio sul Libro delle Odi" (Cina, 3, pp. 73-76), 


` and lastly bis collaboration to tbe Dizionario di 


cento capolavori delle letterature orientali (Milan, 
1968). In addition to this for some years be 
collaborated to a proiect of research in a “team” 
under my direction studying “The aesthetical | 
literary theories in China”, a project sponsored 
by the Consiglio Nazionale delle Ricerche (CNR). 

In the period during which I was chargé de 
cours in Chinese literature and language, at the 
University of Rome, I had him as Lecturer of 
Chinese, and I am not ashamed to confess to my 


. feeling of uneasiness at having bim as my dependent 
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collaborator, I, who had been among his first 
pupils, and bad learned so much from bim. 

If his scientific output is rather scarce, when 
materially weighed on a scale, the help he bas 
extended to all of us is exceedingly heavy;. who 
among the Italian sinologues Баз not bad recourse 
to his science, and to whom has he ever failed 
to extend bis efficient and disinterested help? 


His humanistic culture was joined to an 
aesthetic taste in literary matters; nor should we 
forget that he was a perfect calligrapher, the 
gift truly of a wén-jén. 

I would now like to add a last remark 
beyond tbe dry summing up of his didactic- 
scientific activity. Yang Feng-chi was a man such 
as he was, to whom no official acknowledgment 
had ever been conferred in his lifetime, who Бай 
devoted himself unstintingly to help young Italian 
students who wished to learn his language, was 
а man infinitely sad and lonely. 


Far away from bis country at times of war, 
revolutions, and profound political and social 
changes; lonely, as in Italy he never had any 
other family, save that of Біз disciples; never self- 
seeking, because he freely offered his services at 
the University of Rome, without ever asking 
anything, nor desiring any recognition, only 
satisfied in giving to others without ever claiming 
anything for himself. 

His solitude was however apparent. At Біз 
juneral, it was chiefly the presence and the 
participation of his ex-disciples, “deeply moved, 
to bear testimony to their imperishable affection 
for their Master. Amice Yang, sit tibi terra levis. 
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This volume is an important contribution to 
its theme, thanks to the perspicuous and, at the 
same time, dense presentation of the material 
involved. The work owes its origin to articles 
published by the author between 1962 and 1966, 
in the Central Asian Review; it can be considered 
the first study devoted to Central Asian archaeology 
that has scientific «dimensions» and that was 
written and published outside the Soviet Union. 
Unfortunately, the nature of the book should 
have demanded a greater number of. illustrations. 
Furthermore, it would seem that the cause of 
the deplorable fact that some important finds of 
Iecent yeats are not mentioned, such as the 
discovery of a treasure of Hephthalite silver bowls 
at Cilek, was that the technical preparation of 
the bool: (after the delivery of the manuscript) 
took such a long time; and these delays in the 
publishing business are getting longer and longer. 
The present reviewer hopes to be able to fill 
these gaps in his volume now in preparation, also 
adding the complementary illustrative material: 


The exposition is arranged on the basis of 
the five: Soviet republics of Central Asia, and 
the thorough bibliographical list will give those 

ho do not read Russian at least an impression 
ef this abundance of material, and might even 
suggest the translation of further works on Soviet 
archaeology. Тһе slight number of printing errors 
(above all in the register) bears witness to the 
author's akribeia. The present reviewer feels a 
lively sympathy for the author when he mentions 
transliteration difficulties, since we ourselves have 
had to face such problems in our own experience. 
We must also welcome the change in attitude 
— shown in the « Introduction » — that Frumkin 
seems to feel, in principle, for Soviet science, as 
compared with certain ‘not wholly objective 
attitudes found in his articles in the Central Asian 
Review, Nevertheless — to use that language 
so тісһ in imagery that Frumkin likes so well — 
«Saul has still not become Paul»; at any rate, 
he has become an observer who has reached a 
Jess prejudiced outlook based on deeper familiarity 
with Soviet activities in this field too. One can 
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even note occasional accents of genuine sympathy 
for his Russian colleagues. 


At times the author goes beyond je bounds 
he himself has traced, as, for example, when he 
deals with Noin-Ula (pp. 33-34), though he does 
not take into account at all points.the archaeo- 
logical data of Mongolia, Altai and southern 
Siberia. And some of his statements. remain at 
times without corroboration, as when he says, 
«the Turks were as a rule Shamanists », while 
the peculiarities of the hinges of Ak-BeSim (from 
a Buddhist temple in Kirghizia) let us at least guess 
at some Turko-Occidental influences, despite the 
Soghdian inscription in the temple precinct. 

Here and there certain important discoveries 
have escaped the attention of our generally alert 
author: for example, as regards the (ust culture 
in the Farghána Valley, the finding of the treasure 
of Haksk which lets us trace out connections with 
Hissar ПТ, or the finds scattered over the ground 
in the Soha Valley, which show ties with the 
Elam of the 3rd millenium. B. C. 

There is a valuable excursus inserted as Chapter 
ПІ, on the Kusanas, which refers us to Staviskij’s 
works. It might have been useful to also take 
into account R. Göbl’s Dokumente zur Geschichte 
der iranischen Hunnen. 


Chapter IV, dedicated to Tadžikistan, is 
essentially expanded as regards the exposition in 


the Central Asian Review, thanks above all to a 


very detailed and 
Pjandžikent. 

Much broader treatment is also given to 
Chapter V here, and this is among the author’s 
merits; an example is the description of Tok-Kala, 
a highly stratified site that Баз offered us, among 
other things, very beautiful ossuaries. But the 
descriptions of  TadZis-ken,  Babii-mulla and 
Balandy, sites important for the « prehistory » of 
the Kusanas, are deplorably brief. 


Above all, the following sites should be added 
now: Fajas-Tepe, a Buddhist temple near Termez; 
Er-Kurgan, a city of the Kidarites (?) in the 
KarSin oasis; the cities of the Dahistan culture; 
the kurgans of Ljavandak near Samarkand, and a 
series of early mediaeval sites such as Nagim-Kala. 
But this incomplete listing already shows how 
insatiable is that need for completeness that might 
be suggested in such matters. 


treatment of  AdZina-tepe 


-In conclusion, the reviewer can only express 
his high esteem for this author, a man well on in 
years who began late in dealing with archaeology, 
but with this present work has indeed assured 
himself an honorable place in this science. 


x В. BRENTJES 


А. ЈА. Ščerenko, Drevnejíie  zemledel'Ceskie 
kul'tury Dekana. (The most ancient farming 
cultures of Deccan) (USSR Academy of Sciences, 
Institute of Archaeology, general editor, V.M. 
Masson, «Nauka» Publ. House, Leningrad 
Branch, Leningrad, 1968, 164 pp., 36 ill.). 


The Indian Bronze Áge (3rd-2nd millennium 
B.C.) has been mainly studied in the two great 
river valleys of the Indus and Ganges; yet in 
recent decades it has become the object of fairly 
intense research by archaeologists both Indian and 
non-Indian in central India and the Deccan 
peninsula as well. The area in question stretches 
roughly from the valley of the river Chambel in 
the north to the upper reaches of the rivers 
Godavari and Bhima in the south. Here remains 
have been brought to light that can be assigned 
to sedentary-farming communities belonging to 
Chalcolithic .culture. Finds comprise painted 
pottery of characteristic forms and decoration, 
stone, copper and bronze artifacts, dwellings in 
the form of huts built of clay, urn burials etc. 
The peculiar traits of this material enable us to 
differentiate it fairly sharply from other material 
contemporary with it retrieved from Neolithic 
dwellings both in southern Deccan and north- 
west India. 


The extensive field-work, undertaken after 
India had won independence, has now been sum- 
marised in two valuable surveys, one English and 
the other Russian, which were published in the 
same year, 1968. The former is The Birth of 
Indian Civilisation by that archaeological couple 
B. & R. Allchin (Penguin Books), while the latter 
is the work under review. Since Stuart Piggott’s 
classic study Prehistoric India’ (likewise in the 
Penguin Series, 1950, 1952), no other survey of 
the archaeological foundations of Indian culture 
has been published as far as we know (leaving 
aside the less ambitious works of D.H. Gordon 
and Sir M. Wheeler), while as far as Russian 
culture is concerned, the present work by Stetenko 
is the very first attempt of its kind in the Russian 
language. We hasten to add that it is a very 
creditable one and deserves to be known and 
appreciated as such even by students of агсћаеој- 
ogy outside the Soviet Unio. Particularly if 
consulted together with the book by the Allchins 
(both volumes at many points complete and 
integrate each other), the work by this young Soviet 
archaeologist provides a useful introduction to the 
pre-history and proto-history of the area considered 
which lies, in fact, at the very heart of the Indo- 
Pakistan subcontinent. 


А. Ја. Séetenko, moreover, is not unknown 
either in international archaeological circles in 
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general, or to our own readers. When examining 
another important Soviet contribution to Indian 
archaeology and proto-history {Indija v drevnosti, 
1964, cf. EW, XVI, 1966, pp. 157-162), we 
did not fail to note his contribution to that collec- 
tive work entitled On the Origin of Chalcolithic 
Cultures of Central India: a paper that in many 
respects anticipates the gist and conclusions of 
this later, more elaborate monograph. In the 
meanwhile, in articles published in the main 
specialist periodicals in the USSR, Séetenko made 
some very useful contributions to archaeological 
exploration in southern Turkmenia (Altyn-Tepe, 
etc.), never losing sight of those data which in his 
view synchronise Altyn-Tepe and other pre-historic. 
sites in Turkmenia with the Indus Valley civiliza- 
tion of Harappa and Mohenjo-Daro. It is the 
wide, if conjectural, sweep of his comparisons 
that endows his scientific work with lively interest 
shared, we think, even by those who cannot always 
approve his sometimes daring conclusions. It is 
not without significance that Séetenko’s book is 
published under the general editorship of a master 
of the comparative method in archaeology — У. 
M. Masson. This specialist has, more than any 
other, contributed to the extension of archaeolog- 
ical horizons in Soviet territory towards the outer 
frontier and far-flung cultural areas of the Eurasian 
continent, thus inaugurating an era of healthy 
comparativism in place of an approach sometimes 
informed by a number of premisses and prejudices 
that were both dogmatic and schematic. 


The fact that we are now іп possession of 
abundant material going back to the time of the 
Chalcolithic peoples of central and south-central 
India, the Author rightly remarks, enables us to 
throw light on one of the historico-archaeological 
stages in the evolution of the inhabitants of the 
plain of Deccan. Nevertheless, standard works [Же 
The Oxford History of India (3rd ed. 1958) or 
the Soviet Vsemirnaja Istorija (1st vol. 1956) are 
quite unaware of the existence of cultural complexes 
contemporary with those of Harappa in the 
Deccan peninsula, though in those years the 
relevant excavation work was well under way. 
Every page of the Author’s book shows that he 
has followed with keen attention the numerous 
reports on excavations on Chalcolithic sites like 
Nasika, Jorwe, Navdatoli, Nevasa, Chandoli, etc., 
as well as documented ` accounts and articles 
regularly published by the periodicals Indian 
Archaeology and Ancient India. Reports about 
excavations in Harappan and poséHarappan cities 
(Нагарра, Mohenjo-daro, Chanhu-daro, Rangpur), 
the sites of the Ganges valley (Hastinapur, Kau- 
sambi) and in southern India (Brahmagiri, Sanga- 
nakallu, Piklihal, Utnur, Maski, Tekkalakota) were 


also of the utmost importance to his comparative 
standpoint. He takes account, too, of the specimens 
of Indian Bronze Аде pottety housed in the Museum 
of Anthropology and. Ethnography of the USSR 
Academy of Sciences, sent there by the admin- 
istrativé board of the Archaeological Service of 
India, and also of another pottery collection coming 
from Pakistan. 


Concerning the prehistory of the Deccan, the 
Author lays stress on the fact that no literary 
source is at band to throw light on it, whereas 
the prehistory of some areas of northern India, 
like the Indo-Gangetic plain, are at any rate par- 
tially illuminated by data inferred from the Rgveda. 
It follows that the prehistoric past of the Deccan 
can only in some degree be reconstructed with 
the help of archaeological material. But whereas 
the north-west portion of India has, since 1921, 
been explored by archaeologists like Marshall, 
Vats, Mackay and Wheeler, Deccan archaeology 
has been neglected till the last few decades; and 
the same is true of the undoubted links between 
the civilization of the Indus valley and the periph- 
eral cultures including that of the Deccan. То 
this state of affairs the separation of Pakistan 
from Bharat contributed considerably: an unhappy 
event which also had its effect on archaeological 
research. 


However, as the Author remarks, today Harap- 
pan culture is no longer a Pakistan monopoly. 
Whereas only two Harappan sites were known 
on the territory of the Federal Republic of India 
іп 1947 (Kotla-Nibang in the Punjab and Rang- 
pur in Gujarat) there are now no less than a 
hundred. These excavations, about which Séetenko 


tells us a good deal, have-furnished the proof that ` 


the areas over which Harappan culture spread 
were not restricted to the Indus valley but greatly 
xceeded these limits which were already very 
extensive. То the east, the furthermost point of 
the “Нагаррап” area is Alamgirpur in the ‘Meso- 
potamia' between Ganges and Jamuna, to the 
north Rupar, and to the south Mehgam, Telod 
and Bhagatrav in the region of the estuary of the 
rivers Narbada and Tapti (State of Bombay). But 
it can easily be foreseen that additional excavation 
will enlarge yet further the boundaries of the 
area already occupied by this — the oldest culture 
of the subcontinent. It is an authentically *pan- 
Indian’ culture of about 1,650,000 square km. 
which means that it occupies a territory far vaster 
than that of the two great civilisations contem- 
porary with it: those of ancient Egypt and 
Sumer-Akkad. Among the many рге-Нагаррап and 
Harappan sites explored in the last few decades 
the most fruitful were those of Kalibangan, Lothal 
and Rangpur. As a result of this excavation a 


‘organic picture of Deccan prehistory. 


more plausible’ periodisation of рге-Нагаррап, 
Harappan and post-Harappan phases has been 
worked out, and the evolution of this culture — or 
these cultures — in relation to this cycle and its 
continuity in time are growing. clearer. This spade- 
work has been faithfully summarised by the Author 
and would seem to suggest that Harappan culture, 


.at least in certain regions, was not entirely wiped 


out by a presumably Aryan invasion:. it went on 
forming the basis for a series of post-Harappan 
cultures, and not only in the very interesting 
archaeological region of the Kathiawar genium, 
but also in neighbouring areas. 


The Author outlines the waxing and waning 
of Натаррап culture in other areas, in the Ganges 
valley, for example, which have been explored, 
inter alios, by B.B. Lal, whose interesting views, 
especially as regards the development of pottery, 
are illustrated by Stetenko. Of signal importance 
in this respect were the excavations Lal carried 
out from 1950-1952 at Hastinapura on a site which 
he identified as the capital of the Kauravas (Ma- 
babbarata). These achievements are summarised 
thus by the author: « Ás a result of archaeological 
work carried out in the continental part of India 
after 1947, one of the most important problems 
of ancient Indian history has been solved: the 
chronological hiatus between the Indus valley 
civilization (3rd millennium В.С.) and the pre- 
historic period (4th millennium) has been' done 
away with ». Likewise the gaps between „Натаррап 
civilization, the post-Harappan period and that 
of the Iron Age, when the historical period of the 
subcontinent began, are now being filled in. A 
picture of parallel and subsequent cultural strata 
peculiar to India is beginning to emerge, and is 
truly grandiose, though still controversial in its 


outlines. 


Around 1962 а new stage in. the history of 
this exploration opened and was marked: by. the 
attempt of Indian specialists to draw. conclusions 
from the material brought to light and trace an 
Ла these 
endeavours the work and name of H.D. Sankalia 
bulks large. ‘Soviet scholars, . too, have. begun to 
show keen interest in these problems concerning 
the archaeology of India as a whole and of the 
Deccan in particular. In various works that 
indefatigable scholar, V.M. Masson, focussed 
attention on the Chalcolithic complexes’ of the 
Deccan viewing them іп the light of the general 
Soviet. theory of the cultural and social evolution 
of Asiatic communities. In a comparative enquiry 
it was Masson who put forward the.idea that the 
Chalcolithic and agrarian cultures of India were 
local.in origin, though the dates currently proposed 
for these cultures have been questioned by the 


same specialist. С.М. Bongard-Levin and Ju. 
А. Zadneprovskij, in some of their recent studies, 
take material from the Chalcolithic period іп 
central and south India as their starting-point, 
while in some of his earlier publications Séetenko 
himself concentrated mainly оп chronological 
problems arising therefrom. 

The fact is that, as S.P. Gupta (Puratattva 
— Bulletin of the Indian Archaeological Society — 
No. 1, 1967-68, p. 47), observes, « the Chalcolithic 
culture of Malwa and Maharashtra in India' is 
probably the most discussed topic of the present 
day Indian archaeology. Not that it embodies in 
it the remains of any great material culture, but 
there are some enigmatic traits in it which need 
clear understanding. Right now, we are more 
confused than clear, at least about the origin 
and the extraterritorial contacts of this culture ». 
It is not only that « scholars in India are divided 
into two clear-cut camps. One holds that its 
roots go deep into the Harappa culture and there 
is little relationship of this culture with any culture 
flourishing outside India. The other maintains 
that although it is indigenous in origin, its roots 
merely touch some of the Harappan elements and 
it had quite close relations with some of the west 
Asian towns». This controversy has now spread 
from India to the Soviet Union. As Gupta recalls, 
the aforementioned Zadneprovskij « is strongly of 
the opinion that the Chalcolithic culture of India 
had definite relations with. the cultures existing 
west of this country». This Soviet archaeologist, 
while not rejecting the theory (formulated by 
H.D. Sankalia and others) of Iranian influence on 
Indian Chalcolithic culture, believes that the 
mediating centre of central Asia, with which Indian 
Chalcolithic culture is thought to have been in 
close contact, can be identified with the Cust culture 
of the valley of Ferghana.  Séetenko, on the 
other hand, adhering fairly closly to Masson’s view 
about the autochthonous or semi-autochthonous 
origin of the agrarian and Chalcolithic cultures of 
central India, holds these to be essentially indig- 
enous both in their origin and evolution. In the 
space of a review we cannot, of course, get 
involved in the niceties of such a complex and still 
unsolved’ problem. Moreover, the value and 
utility of Séetenko’s monograph in our view lie 
mainly in his descriptive approach, the starting- 
point and principal guidelines for any future study 
even of basic questions. 

Scetenko, in fact, outlines in detail the sites 
of settled farming communities of Chalcolithic 
culture in central and south-central India of the 
3rd-2nd millennium. In view of the geographical 
position of these sites, the Author makes two 
observations which support his general thesis: 
1) Chalcolithic culture is entirely continental: not 
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a single site is to be found on the sea coast. Even 
where natural conditions were conducive to set- 
tlements of this kind, as in the estuaries of the 
rivers Tapti and Narbada, one finds, at most, out- 
posts of Harappan culture; 2) The territory which 
saw the spread of Chalcolithic sites coincides, by 
and large, with the area of Deccan lava which is 
covered with fertile black earth. This is partic- 
ularly evident in the north. The southern part 
of the Malwa plateau is to be considered the 
northern boundary of the Deccan lava, while 
further north, where the «black earth» peters 
out, no trace of those hills beneath which sites 
are concealed has been discovered. The hills in 
question are similar to the fepe, etc., of the Near 
East which were likewise formed from rubble and 
building masonry, pottery, and so on. Here, too, 
a stratification running from Chalcolithic down 
to the Middle Ages is sometimes to be found. 
At Jorwe and Chandoli these artificial hills contain 
only Chalcolithic strata, while in. other localities 
(Navdatoli, Nagda, Nasik, Nevasa) the construc- 
tions and objects in iron, and the coins, too, testify 
also to the existence of proto-historical and histor- 
ical dwellings. 

Owing to traces of jungle-burning carried out 
by the first settlers in the Deccan, it has been pos- 
sible to distinguish the varying thicknesses of cul- 
tural deposits in a series of periods which, according 
to the author’s general theory, are to be seen 
as successive phases in the development of one 
and the same culture. For istance, at Navdatoli 
and ‘other sites this division is matched by one 
regarding a specific type of pottery. At Navdatoli 
7 different types, and at Nevasa 5, have been 
identified; but this classification is related to 
those two sites alone since a general typological 
classification of ‘pottery in central India has not 
hitherto been available. Only recently Indiat 
specialists. have begun to work out a synoptic 
classification ‘of the whole of pottery in terms 
of geographical criteria thereby differentiating bet- 
ween 8 regions connected with the principal 
rivers. It is Stetenko’s view that this division 
does not tally sufficiently with fresh material 
yielded by recent digging; hence he has worked 
out (and published in various earlier works) his 
own classification based not оп geographical 
criteria but differences of colour and ornament. 
Accordingly, he distinguishes between the following 
7 groups: 1) Red Malwa ware; 2) Red Jorwe- 
Меуаза ware; 3) grey ware; 4) coarse red ware; 
5) ochre coloured ware; 6) black-and-red ware; 
7) cream slipped ware. * 

‘The most characteristic feature of Deccan 
Chalcolithic sites is the prevalence of black-and-red 
ware which in turn can be divided up into two 
sub-groups. Description of the various types takes 


up a good many pages of the book and they cannot 
be summarised here just as we cannot follow the 
Author in his phenomenological and typological 
analyses of the other constituent features of this 
sedentary farming culture: viz. dwellings, work 
implements, ornaments and burials. Ап experienced 
comparativist, SCetenko, as we have said, never 
eschews comparisons, at times quite startling, be- 
tween features of Deccan culture and those familiar 
to him in central Asia and above all in Turkmenia. 
Of special interest is his typology of Chalcolithic 
burials partly based on a related classification 
worked out Бу H.D. Sankalia. All told, the Deccan 
has supplied a goodly quantity of burials worthy 
of archaeological study. In this region urn burial 
is very widespread: the ancient farmers of the 
Deccan were a sort of Indian Urnenfelderleute with 
the result that out of 168 burials examined by 
Sankalia as many as 157 involved the use.of urns. 
Out of.34 burials at Nevasa only two were inhuma- 
tion tombs. At this point we must be grateful to 
the Author for not having yielded to an obvious 
comparativist temptation. Urn burial (Urnen- 
friedbófe) is also a feature of the Bronze Age in 
« nordic » and eastern Europe, so that a European- 
centred archaeologist with a Nordic mania could 
at this point easily babble fables about immigration 
by those « men of the urn fields » into India, or 
at least about a process of «cultural descent » 
(Kulturgefülle) between West and East. An 
archaeologist of this type is not wholly a figment 
of the imagination, for we may recall that even 
a scholar of the calibre of E. Forrer believed he 
could proclaim the Urindisch between 2500 and 
2000 B.C. down the southern slopes of the 
Caucasus. In actual fact the « cultural descent » 
occurred, but as all the evidence suggests, took 
place in the opposite direction. 


Séetenko wisely abstains from risky comparisons 
with areas so far remote and extraneous to the 
Indian world. He is able to summarise his excel- 
lent exposition in the following words: « The 
conclusion may be drawn that the Deccan culture 
was formed as a result of an independent evolution 
of the local Neolithic tribes under the influence 
of the Harappan centres and with some contacts 
with Ganges valley cultures. The Malwa culture, 
due to its geographical situation, was more in- 
fluenced by its neighbours. Relationships of the 
Deccan culture with Iranian cultures are improb- 
able, but some West Asiatic influence could have 
reached the Deccan area. Chalcolithic cultures of 
Deccan are pre-Aryan in their character. The first 
contacts with the Aryan-speaking tribes probably 
occur at the end of the 2nd — beginning of the 
ist millennium B.C. ». 


GUSTAV GLAESSER 
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в. (Communications) ‘N. 21, ed. V.V.. 
Еп атоу (Ministry of Culture of the USSR - 
Central Pan-Unionist Laboratory of. Science 
and Research for the Preservation and Restora- 

- tion of Museum Art Treasures . VCNILKR) 
(Moscow; 1968, 136 pp., numerous Se 
photographs, etc.). 


This publication issued by the « Central Pan- 
Unionist Laboratory of Science and Research for 
the Preservation and Restoration of Museum Art 
Treasures » is of particular interest, especially 
from a practical point of view, to all those who 
are concerned with the complex problems connect- 
ed with saving, restoring and preserving works 
of art that have come down to us from past 
centuries. It deals with methods and procedures 
based on the: latest conquests of physics, analytical 
chemistry, microchemistry, spectroscopy, etc., and 
applied with the precise aim of protecting works 
of historical and artistic importance from the 
ravages of time, of wars, and —— last but not 
least — from the neglect and incompetence of 
men, this last being perhaps the worst enemy of 
our historical and artistic patrimony. Apart from 
these tasks of a protective character, scientific and 
technical methods are also used in the work of 
restoration in order, that is, to free works of art 
from the clumsy, patch-work repairs’ of later 
ages, thus restoring them, wherever ‘possible, to 
their original state and to the historical and organic 
contexts from which they arose, also as regards 
their exposition to the public in the ‘museums. 


In countries where there is an awareness of 
this moral responsibility before history and ‘the 
public, these tasks are considered the duty and 
prerogative ‘of the state, though naturally private 


‘initiative in this field on the part of individuals 


and groups is not excluded, particularly in 
« bourgeois » countries, but even to a certain 
extent in the People’s Democracies. Besides, it 
would be unjust to forget that these same duties 
were also keenly felt in the past. One recalls the 
charge confided to Raphael by Pope ,Leo X in 
1516 to excavate and restore the ancient mon- 
uments in Rome and Latium, or the appointment 
of a central commission for the preservation and 
restoration of ancient monuments by Pope Paul 
III, as well as other praiseworthy initiatives of a 
similar nature, also in.Czarist Russia. May we be 
permitted to add that from the Italian cultural 
area itself has come а work which is. still fun- 
damental today, though obviously partly superseded 
on the technical side: the two volumes written 
by R.. Mancia, L’esame scientifico delle opere 


'd'arte-e il loro restauro (1936). - 


In the Soviet Union the study of physical and 


chemical methods of preserving and restoring mon- 
uments has become an intensely cultivated dis- 
cipline in itself, with collaboration between art 
historians and archaeologists on the one hand, 
and natural scientists on the other, both in the 
numerous museums of art and archaeology scattered 
throughout the provinces of Soviet Eurasia as 
well as in the capital city of this region itself. It 
is here that the well-known « pan-unionist » 
central institute is located which periodically issues 
its Soobséenija (Communications), the 21st edition 
of which we have now before us. This number 
is even more substantial than any of the previous 
issues which have reached us. 


Regrettably, the author of this present compte 
rendu must admit his incompetence in matters 
concerning the particular procedural techniques 
and technologies studied and used by this worthy 
institute, and presented by the numerous specialists 
who have collaborated in writing this little volume. 
He is therefore obliged to limit himself to brief 
résumés, also making use where needs be of the 
summaries in Russian and English printed at the 
end ot each ‘individual contribution. However, 
we feel that even in this condensed form these 
may give ideas and suggestions to that section of 
our readers who аге interested in problems of 
art history and archaeology, among which those 
of ‘preservation and restoration are certainly not 
the least in importance. 


The first three contributions examine « Physical 
and Chemical Research Methods». ‘This section 
is introduced by a study of Ju. I. Grenberg 
dedicated to the methodology used in the scientific 
and technical examination of works of art, and 
the general and particular conditions indispensable 
to carrying out analyses of this kind. It also 
discusses the part played by such methods in the 
expertise, that is to say, in the identification and 
evaluation of artistic works and their attribution 
to definite artists or artistic currents. 


Then follows the contribution of ТЈ. Berlin 
on methods of spectral examination in the practice 
of restoration of works of art. It deals with 
complex methods of quantitative — stylometric 
evaluation of Co, Ni, Si, Mn, С, 8 in ferrous 
metals and in alloys, of procedures for the spec- 
tographic identification of impurities in objects 
made of tin or lead, of: methods of restoration, 
particularly of archaeological finds, and so on. 

The third article of the first section, written 
by R.I. Kaganovié, treats of the chemical analysis 
of egg-tempera media of easel painting by means 
of microchemical methods. It is based on the 
reaction of phosphates with a nitric solution of 
ammonium molybdate and monoethanolamine, and 
described using several interesting examples. 
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The second section of the book, entitled 
« Problems of Restoration », begins with a study 
by the éguipe A.V. Ivanova, ОМ. Lelekova, V.V. 
Filatov. This is a contribution which is of 
particular interest to the student of Central- 
Asiatic art. It deals in fact with the restoration 
of one of the most precious monuments in the 
whole of Asia, the mausoleum of Timur, famous 
under the name of Ghur-Emir (1405). This has 
been the object of renewed study, from the mon- 
ographic researches of 2. v. Schubert-Soldern down 
to a whole pleiad of Soviet specialists, including 
art historians, architects, and especially art- 
restorers. Іп fact it would be difficult to find 
another bistorical and artistic complex in Central 
Asia around which so much effort has been — and 
is still ‘being — made to save what still can be 
saved from a ruin which had already been given 
up as irretrievably lost by the pessimists. After 
the successful rescue operation carried out on 
another distinguished mausoleum of Samarkand, 
the Ishratkhana, by another worthy équipe (М.Е. 
Masson - G.A. Pugatéenkova - В.М. Vjatkin - УМ. 
Kononov - S.A. Kudrina cf. EW, XVI, 
1966, pp. 336-8), we now see the trio Filatov- 
Ivanova-Leleckova applying the very latest tech- 
niques and the most complex synthetic materials 
available to restorers today to the preservation 
of the mural painting of Ghur-Emir: «It is 
advisable to hydrophobize the paint layer and 
ghunch surface (ghunch is a kind of gesso) by 
means of six per cent solutions of resins K-42 in 
xylene and to stabilize by means of a 1 per cent 
dispersion of vinylacetate — diethylhexylacrylate 
copolymer ». 


Ghur-Emir and other architectural monuments 
of the same region are also the centre of attention 
of the next article, by Ju. A. Ruzavin, who examines 
the methods of preserving papier-mdché, a mate- 
rial widely used in the decorative painting of 
Central Asia, but not only in Asia (it will be 
recalled, by the way, that also in the West, in 
the Low Countries, in Alsace and elsewhere, this 
same jpulpy material was used for modelling 
reliefs from the second half of the 15th century 
on) This pulpy mass 15 prepared from finely 
shredded paper dissolved in water, with various 
other substances added to the solution. The result- 
ing pulp lends itself easily to moulding, but when 
Чгу її then becomes quite hard, such that it can 
be used for modelling reliefs, then painted, and 
even for busts and statues. However, to be more 
exact, as far as Central Asia in general, and the 
mausoleum of Timur in particular, is concerned, 
the material in question is not made from paper, 
but from thin sheets of cotton stuck together with 
vegetable glue. This material, moreover, does not 
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stand up very well to the humidity and the changes 
in temperature of Central Asia, with the result 
that the paper (or rather the cotton) becomes 
friable and full of cracks, while the glue itself 
disintegrates, etc. with easily imaginable соп- 
sequences particularly deleterious for reliefs and 
paintings. So Ruzavin proposes the stabilization 
of these architectonic and pictorial elements with 
a five per cent solution of gelatine (T = 50°C), 
recommending in addition that these objects be 
strengthened by treatment with a 6 per cent 
solution of resin K-42 in xylene to protect them 
from fungal attack by the minute fungi of mould. 


The third part of this volume is reserved for 
those practical procedures and problems arising 
out of the task of restoring certain well-chosen 
artistic objects of particular historical and aesthet- 
ic value. Among these, V.M. Teterjatnikov selects 
a very beautiful Graeco-Bactrian phalera in copper, 
with a representation of Dionysos, attributable 
to the period between the 1st century B.C. and 
the 1st century A.D. This object was found in 
1952 at Dušanbe on the area of the ancient 
готод се and is now on display in the archaeolog- 
ical museum of the TadZik SSR. Two significant 
photographs illustrate the appearance of the 
phalera, first before restoration, and then after 
the application of the cleaning procedure using 
an ammonia compress, electrolytic removal of active 
chlorides (dechlorination) and matching of surfaces. 
To obtain a better state of preservation the object 
was covered with coatings of polybutylmetacrylate 
and phenolformaldheyde mixture. | 


The second object dealt with, this one written 
up by V.V. Filatov (who also appears as the 
editor responsible for the entire volume), carries 
us into a historical and artistic sphere in which 
Soviet restorers have achieved perhaps their most 
successful results. This is understandable, given 
the long tradition of relations with the world 
of icons and mosaics inspired by Byzantium. Тһе 
object, illustrated here by a series of photographs 
showing the principal phases of the process of 
restoration is the portable mosaic icon: « St.: Nich- 
olas » (late 13th - early 14th century) from the 
Kiev state museum for western and eastern art. 
Restoration included stabilization of the tesserae 
of the mosaic set, filling up fissures and gaps in 
the bed with wax-dammar putty, removal of surface 
soiling with an emulsion of aqueous solution of 
OP-7 and toluene, softening and removal of oxides 
from silver plates by means of ammonia water, 
stabilization, of the wood support, filling of worm- 
eaten holes and embedding of tessera-set by means 
of wax resin adhesive, etc. 


The fourth and concluding section of this 
most useful book — particularly to the specialist, 
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but also interesting for amateurs of art in general — 
provides a series of suggestions for the preserva- 
tion of museum pieces: М.К. Kali$ on the 
storage of archaeological coppers and bronzes, 
and E.K. Krollau on the effects of lighting on 
museum collections and the means of preserving 
works on display. 

GUSTAV GLAESSER 


MARIE-THÉRÈSE ВАВВЕГЕТ, Figurines et reliefs en 
terre cuite de la Mésopotamie Antique - I - 
Potiers, termes de métier, procédés de fabri- 
cation et production (Institut Francais d'Ar- 
chéologie de Beyrouth - Bibliothèque Archéolo- 
gique et Historique, 85) (Paris, Librairie 
Orientaliste Paul Geuthner, 1968, 540 pp., 

` 88 tables, 94 illustrations in text). 


This is the first volume of a work belonging 
to the genre that the French call de longue haleine. 
It may be said at once that it is one of those 
— all too rare — works that give more than 
their title promises. It will be welcomed with 
interest not only by the professional archaeologist, 
in the instance of the Mesopotamian ‘area, but by 
many other. experts ranging from the historian 
and technologist of ceramics, and the student of 
comparative iconography of the ancient Orient, to 
the reseatcher in the field of Oriental religions, 
as well as those working in that unlimited field 
which, by common agreement, is called « Assyri- 
ology » but which in fact includes many other 
civilizations and cultures that flourished in ancient 
Mesopotamia up till the Seleucid and Parthian 
period. This «Mesopotamia» — the Author 
informs us — is «composed of very different 
regions and diverse ethnic groups, which fluc- 
tuated over the centuries and who expressed 
themselves in cultures as varied as their multifari- 
ous relations with surrounding countries, which 
were not, in ancient times, restricted by rigid 
political frontiers ». 

Confronted with such variety — the sign of 
a vibrant vitality — the Author seeks a point of 
view and of reference that will allow her to 
perceive an element that has remained constant, 
or relatively stable, through the thousands of 
years: she believes that she can identify it not 
only in earthenware, that is to say in the art and 
handicraft of the potter, but actually in а sort 
of cosmological and religious Weltanschauung, 
based, in this area, on the given material of this 
technique and art: fired clay. 

In fact, clay is the real protagonist of this 
monograph. Clay or, to be more precise, ferre 
à potier, that clayey and calcareous earth which 


is easily mouldable. and which has been part of 
the cultural history of Mesopotamian humanity 
from the times of the most remote proto-agricul- 
tural civilizations, originating in the Neolithic age, 
providing them with a primary material not only 
for objects of basic necessity (bricks, receptacles, 
writing tablets, etc.), but also for their increasingly 
refined artistic creations. The most ancient of 
these works of art which owe their existence to 
clay and the artists who knew how to mould it, 
form the essential matter of the present work; 
but — as has been said — with this material base 
as a starting point, the Author's insight tends to 
dominate an increasingly wide field of vision, so 
that we are given an impressive survey of some 
of the most important aspects of the material, 
artistic and religious culture of ancient Mesopot- 
amia. 

In spite of the central role of diy i in Mesopota- 
mia’s culture, both material and spiritual, the 
archaeological sources available at present seem 
strangely meagre in the information they provide 
on the technical aspect of the work of the potter 
and ceramist in the Tigris and Euphrates valley. 
In fact, as the Author points out, archaeological 
excavations, which have, now been going on for 
decades on innumerable sites, have so far revealed 
neither workshops, installations or tools that 
might throw light on the technical procedures 
employed by the potter. Unlike ancient Egypt, 
whose illustrated documents keep us meticulously 
informed on this aspect of craftsmanship, as well 
as on so many others, іп. Mesopotamian icon- 
ography there are no representations of manual 
work: thus one must turn to written sources in 
order to glean possible information on-the sub- 
ject. This is what the Author has done, and she 
succeeds in obtaining valuable results, which are 
expounded in the first chapter of her monograph 
entitled: Potiers, termes de métiers et procédés 
de fabrication. Her task was made more difficult 
by the absence of authentic technical treatises, 
dedicated to craftsmanship, in Sumerian or Akkad- 
ian language. Nevertheless, the most’ disparate 
texts provide, sometimes incidentally, the elements 
of a specialised technical vocabulary as well as 
certain schematic recipes or instructions, referring, 
it is true, only to the work of the metallurgist, 
or of the enamel worker, etc., but which permit 
us to glimpse highly evolved techniques and 
procedures of great antiquity. But nothing of the 
sort has so far come to light as Ion the clay 
worker. . 

At this point, extremely. РЗА С evidence 
presented itself to the Author: the references to 
clay workmanship, which are by no means totally 
absent, are not found at all in the literature 
mentioned above, which could be:defined « technol- 
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ogical», but such references «come from the 
higher areas of the cultural tradition», to quote 
the Author’s words. This information comes, in 
fact, primarily from religious and mythological 
texts, in which we find none Jess than the gods 
themselves in the role. of moulders of clay. It 
seems that the convincing documentation assembled 
by the Author enables us to rule out the possibil- 
ity that «Сау work was considered,.at least in 
this remote mythopoeic phase of Mesopotamian 
existence, by the same standard as other « profane » 
crafts, dedicated to the transformation of other 
« prime materials». Rather, everything seems to 
indicate that the handling of clay was invested 
with a particular significance: sacred, « numinous ». 

A subchapter, of considerable historical and 
religious. interest, is dedicated to the dieux 
potiers. The Author also provides an apposite 
synoptic table, indicating the chief sources — his- 
torical, mythological, poetical, epic, ritual, cosmol- 
ogical — in which there is mention of gods 
working in clay. We find a large section of the 
Sumerian-Akkadian pantheon in this table: the 
divine moulders of clay, painstakingly giving form 
to the first man, or to monstruous beings, or to 
other gods, kings and men. As might be expect- 
ed, the Sumerian Enki, « Lord of the earth » (as 
well as of the subterranean waters and of wisdom) 
« who creates and gives birth», is particularly 
active in this field, which we could almost call 
‘of his competence’, and in fact we find him in 
the synoptic table — as well as in the well- 
documented text which accompanies and illustrates 
it — asking the great goddess Nammu, his mother, 
to form the first men out of clay, imparting 
detailed «technological» instructions оп Ше 
matter. In another mythical poem, we meet the 
chief god of the Sumerian pantheon, Enlil, in 
his role as «creator of the рісісахе», in other 
words, of the tool essential for extracting clay 
from the earth. It seems, moreover, that the same 
passage indicates that Enlil is also the creator 
of: the mould which serves to shape the anthropo- 
morphic figures. Also in ‘some versions of the 
famous Gilgamesh cycle we find the modelling 
of an anthropomorphic figure which is granted 
life by the gods. But the gods, who mould both 
men and bricks, do not consider it beneath their 
dignity even to knead clay in order to make 
recipients 'out of it: one text contains a precise 
allusion to а god-potter (babár/pabaru). Еа 

— the Akkadian equivalent of the Sumerian Enki 
— besides being the master of magic, is above all 
the patron of potters (fa pabari). .Тһе female 
divinities are closely connected with clay work. 
« Patron of the potter» is one of the epithets of 
Béletilé, the queen of the gods. The word 
pabaru, potter, or rather, moulder of clay, accord- 


ing to the researches of authoritative Sumerologists 
such as B. Landsberger and S. N. Kramer, goes 
back to a pre-Sumerian: stratum, a stage to which 
other names designating handicrafts also belong: 
proof of the considerable artisan specialisation 
that already existed im the prehistoric population. 
According to Landsberger, this specialisation would 
already have received its above-mentioned name 
before the arrival of the Sumerians, that is to 
say before the end of the al^Ubaid Period. А. 
Ungnad, on the other hand, believes that almost 
all the names designating trades and handicrafts, 
including the name for the potter, are of Sumerian 
origin. 

Whatever the origins of the word under 
discussion, it is hardly necessary to point out that 
pottery appeared some thousands of years before 
the immigration of the Sumerians. Leaving out 
of consideration the Neolithic of Jarmo ‘in its 
preceramic and ceramic stages (according to R. J. 
Braidwood,. of the 7th millenium), with its more 
ancient modellings in unbaked clay, one only has 
to recall the great ceramic cultures of the Chalcol- 
ithic: the culture of Hassiina-Samarra, flourishing 
around 5000, the painted and polychrome ware 
of Tell Halaf (around :4500 B.C.) and so on. 
From then on the decoration of this. pottery shows 
symbolical and religious contents, which even in 
this prehistoric phase convey a sacred character 
to the art of the potter, a characteristic it keeps 
— as the Author proves irrefutably by her doc- 
umentation — throughout the successive proto- 
historic and historic periods of Mesopotamian 
pottery. ` E 2 

In exploring the unearthed material, epigraph- 
ically and archaeologically relevant to the evolution 
of ceramics (апа: the ceramist's role) in the 
Mesopotamian area, the Author concentrates on 
. the following periods: the Early Dynastic Period, 
' the dynasties of Ur I-III and Lagash (Gudea), 
up to the first Babylon Dynasty, to Hammurabi 

and his Code of Law, іо’ the documents brought 
to light in the palace of Mari, up to the neo- 
Babylonian era, and beyond. The «cue» which 
guides the Author through this labyrinth, is: always 
the potters name, pabaru, whatever the origin 
end etymology of this word. But this first chapter 
is not confined to philological considerations: 
besides providing us with precise information on 
many other technical terms ‘relating to the métier 
of the Mesopotamian potter, it also shows him at 
work, specifying and illustrating the various 
processes of manufacture, and comparing’ them 
with analogeus ceramist's techniques and handling 
in other places of the world and at other times, 
including Eastern countries today. Аз always, the 
text is illustrated and enlivened by numerous 
‚ well-chosen photographs. We think that this 
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section of the excellent book will hold particular 
interest for the student of the history of ceramics 
and technical procedures used in ancient times. 

Worthy of attention. from the ethno-sociological 
point of view are some comparative details. quoted 
by the Author (who cites on this point, besides 
other ethnologists, the unusual ideas of R. Briffault, 
1927: «L'art de la poterie est: ипе invention 
féminine ») in support of the hypothesis that, in 
archaic clay work in Mesopotamia, women played 
the most prominent part, as still today in Syria. 

(By the way, Briffault’s « feministic » ideas 
seem less unusual when compared with those of 
Gordon Childe (What Happened in History, 1957, 
р. 59): «АП .. inventions and discoveries were, 
judged by ethnographic evidence, the work of the 
women. To that sex, too, may by the same token 
be credited the chemistry of pot-making, the physics 
of spinning, the mechanics of the loom, and the 
botany of Нах and cotton ...»). 

The second chapter, entitled:: La production 
— son développement bistorique, deals mainly 
with history of ‘art. It attempts to trace the 
development of plastic art in clay: small figures 
and reliefs in terracotta, receptacles, plastic decora- 
tions, bricks and enamelled: facings, etc. ће use 
of enamel — which had made its first appearance 
in the latter half of the 2nd millennium —: 
becomes current practice in the neo-Assyrian and 
neo-Babylonian periods. This section of the book 
contains, inter alia, a valuable contribution to 
the discussion of a much debated - problem: ' was 
the idea of forming small reliefs in terracotta with 
the help of а mould — а. method. practised ‘in 
Mesopotamia from after the end of the 3rd 
millennium — adopted by the. Aegean world, or 
did it at least exercise a decisive influence on the 
development of a similar technique in the Aegean 
area at the beginning of the 1st. millennium? 
Drawing conclusions from ‘the researches of other 
autboritative specialists, the Author puts forward 
the view that the process of estampage de l'argile 
reached Greece from Mesopotamia; presumably 
by way of Syria: the « international» importance, 
from this point of view, of the port of al-Mina, 
in northern Syria, especially in the first halt of 
the 8th century, is well known, and the even 
more ancient Phoenician mediation for these, as 
for other cultural and artistic. elements, origina- 
ting in Mesopotamia and Asia Minor in general, 
still remains plausible, 

As may be inferred from this particular — to 
which further details could be.added, if space 
permitted — the influence of the ceramic tech- 
niques evolved in Mesopotamia on that -of’ other 
areas of the ancient East and, indirectly, on the 
incipient Western culture, is beyond doubt. It 
is from these anthropomorphic and zoomorphic 


figurines, part of the Neolithic and Chalcolithic 
cultures between the two rivers — cultures charged 
with a half magical, half religious « numinosity » 
— that an invisible thread of spiritual commu- 
nication brings us, through Thessalian, Helladic, 
Cycladic and Міпоап civilisations, to ancient 
Greece, which too was still wrapped in an aura 
of sacredness and magic. Іп this phantasmagoric 
procession of the centuries one element seems to 
escape the flight of time and the transience of 
things and ideas: the figure of the Mother-Goddess, 
of the Déesse-mére, venerated by all the peoples 
of the Near East since Neolithic times. « Ich 
sehe dich in tausend Bildern» — thus one of 
the most sublime poets of the « western » world, 
Novalis, addressed this eternal human « archetype », 
which renews itself continually in «a thousand 
images », names and epithets, among which the 
image passionately invoked by the poet under 
the name of « Maria» is only one of thousands. 
In Madame Barrelet’s book, at whatever table 
we open the abundant illustrated section, we 
find ourselves in the presence of this Ewig- 
Weiblicben, in her appearances as mother, priestess, 
hierodule, lover. Not only are there innumerable 
female figures in their divine nakedness, but the 
Author is also anxious to clarify all the technical 
details of these plastic creations, their chronology, 
periodization and typology. No student of the 
ancient East should neglect the numerous pages 
of this book, on which the Author, with the most 
scrupulous specialist ‘akribeia, has laboured to 
give us a phenomenology and typology of these 
often moving figurative expressions of the most 
archaic agrarian and cultural communities of the 
Tigris and Euphrates valley. Needless to say, 
besides the evidence of the ancient Mesopotamian 
Goddess cult, the innumerable male and animal 
figurines, the reliefs and plastic ornament are 
also examined and placed in a just light and 
accurately dated — as far as possible — with 
just as much care. 

Though not concealing the difficulties that 
must be faced by anyone wishing to establish 
precise relations between these terracottas, etc. 
on the one hand, and the events and stages of 
the pragmatic history of the corresponding area 
on the other, the Author does not hesitate to 
attempt a diachronical panorama which allows 
the attribution of the material in hand to the 
following eight basic groups: 1 - From the 
5th millennium to the Akkad Dynasty; 2 - the 
ега of the Akkad Dynasty; 3 - era of the 3rd Ur 
Dynasty; 4 - era of Isin and Larsa; 5 - from 
Hammurabi to the end of the lst Babylonian 
Dynasty; 6 - the 2nd half of the 2nd millennium; 
7 - from the beginning of the 1st millennium to 
539; 8 - from 539 up to 224 A. D. We may 
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call to the reader's mind that the Author uses 
the Sumerian-Akkadian name of the potter, babár/ 
pabaru as a « guide » through some of these stages 
— namely, those for which written evidence exists. 

Thus we come to the third — and last — 
chapter of the book, a chapter which, even more 
than the two preceding ones, is impossible to 
summarise exhaustively. It is, in fact, almost 
exclusively descriptive, as could already be deduced 
from its title: Га production: description, tbémes 
iconographiques, d'après une collection de terres 
cuites appartenant au musée du Louvre. We have 
here then a kind of scientific guide through the 
rich collection of Mesopotamian terracottas in the 
Louvre museum, accumulated by various French 
archaeological missions for almost a century. The 
chief localities explored, some with great success, 
are: Tello, Sinkara-Larsa, КЕ, Tell Hariri-Mari, 
Khorsabad-Dur Sarrukin. Other terracottas, de- 
scribed in this kind of catalogue, derive from gifts 
and acquisitions in the antique: market. 

An iconographic inventory of the objects 
reproduced, a chronological index (of gods, per- 
sonal names, geographical localities), a list of the 
techniques employed in the shaping and moulding 
of clay, of the relative technical terms, etc., add 
to the value and practical utility of this important 
and highly commendable scientific publication. 


Gustav GLAESSER 


S.I. Корвмко, Die Kultur der Hsiung-Nu und 
die Higelgraber von Мот Ula (Antiquitas - 
Abhandlungen zur Vor- und Frühgeschichte, 
zur klassischen und provinzial-römischen Ar- 
chäologie und zur Geschichte des Altertums - 
ed. by Andreas Alföldi, Johannes Straub and 
Kurt Tackenberg, Series 3, vol. 7 - transl. 
from Russian by Helmut Pollems, preface by 
Karl Jettmar) (Bonn, Rudolf Habelt Verlag, 
1969, 320 pp., 75 figs., LXXII plates, 1 map). 


More than a century has now passed since 
Russian science (geography, ethnography, archaeol- 
ogy, study of fauna and flora, etc.) first made 
the area lying between Transbaikalia and the Gobi 
desert the object of methodical attention. Leaving 
aside earlier undaunted explorers, the great name 
of N.M. Prževalskij comes to mind in this context; 
but it is above all his most eminent disciple, 
P.K. Kozlov, whose memory will remain forever 
linked with the exploration of those ancient 
monuments to be attributed to two civilisations 
that formerly flourished in this area. Among the 
many Empires des Steppes (Grousset) two have 
been foremost in holding the interest of scholars 


in the last few decades: to the north, the empire 
of the Hsiung-Nu whose heyday ran from the 
last two centuries B.C. to the second century A.D.; 
` and to the south, many centuries later, the empire 
of the Hsi-hsia, otherwise known as Tangut, which 
flourished from 1000 till the time of its destruc- 
tion by Genghis Khan. This empire lay between 
the Nan-shan, the Etsingol and the Ordos and 
boasted fine cities astride caravan routes like the 
famous «dead city» of Khara-Khoto, explored 
and described in masterly fashion by Kozlov in 
his enthralling book Mongolei, Amdo und die 
tote Stadt Chara-Choto (Berlin, 1925: the Russian 
re-edition of 1947 is. well-nigh unobtainable). 


Kozlov's part in exploring Khara-Khoto and 
Tangut culture has been illustrated in a valuable 
Soviet monograph of recent date (E.I. Lubo-Lesni- 
éenko - Т.К. Safranovskaja, Mertvyi gorod Hara- 
Hoto, 1968), which we recommend to our readers 
(cf. EW, XX, 1970, pp. 202-204). Ав for 
the cultural complexes that form the theme 
of the present volume, Kozlov's merits are indirect 
but no less worthy of recall. In fact the archaeol- 
ogical development of the area of Noin Ula is the 
outcome of his ‘intuition and initiative. For in 
1924, when head of the MongolTibetan Expedi- 
tion of the Russian Geographical Society, he had 
got wind of the existence of an area of kurgans 
in the mountains of Noin Ula, in the present-day 
People's Republic of Mongolia, about 120 km. 
north of (Лап Bator (formerly Отда). Не lost no 
time in sending S.A. Kondrat'ev, one of his 
collaborators in scientific research, to carry out 
preliminary exploration there. Тһе Kondrat’ev- 
kurgan perpetuates the name of this investigator, 
while the Ballod-kurgan, the largest of the group, 
recalls the name of the mining engineer, E. Ballod, 
who was the first to penetrate the burial chamber 
· of one of these barrows as early as 1912, discov- 
ering a number of objects which he donated to 
the museum of Irkutsk. In addition to this kur- 
gan, the first to be excavated in 1924 by the 
Kozlov expedition, numerous barrows, large and 
small, were brought to light in this memorable 
area of Noin Ula. 


Whoever believes іп the workings of mysterious 
and unforeseen forces in human affairs might well 
be strengthened in this conviction by the really 
tragic fate that befell Kozlov’s main collaborators, 
whether direct or indirect, in the necropolis of 
Noin Ula: a kind of «curse of Tut-enkh-Amun » 
«translated into Russian», the Russian of the 
Stalinist ега. Іп fact, two first-class explorers, 
whose names’ will always be linked with the 
barrows of Noin Ula, S.A. Tepluhov and G.O. 
Borovka, fell victims to the great purges of the 
middle and later thirties and still await their 
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« rehabilitation ». The author of this volume, S.I. 
Rudenko, was equally a victim of the same ё5/Ёа, 
being deported for three years to a Corrective 
Labour Camp where he only managed to save his 
life thanks to his uncommon vitality and skill as 
a « Doctor in technical sciences » and hydrology. 
The camp authorities, in fact, set him a number 
of tasks involving measurement and hydraulics. 


It is well known how Rudenko — who died 
recently at the respectable age of 85 —— acquired 
wide international renown as the excavator and 
explorer of numerous kurgans in the Altai Moun- 
tains: their centre was Pazyryk, and his work 
has been superlatively illustrated in his principa! 
writings incliding his last book reviewed in 
this journal (EW, XIX, 1969, pp. 238-241), 
and devoted to The World's Oldest Artistic 
Carpets and Fabrics in the Frozen Kurgans of the 
Upper Altai. His long and fruitful field-work 
among the Altai barrows led him, almost inevitably, 
to make a thorough examination of the burials 
of Noin Ula in Mongolia, very similar to those 
explored at various intervals from 1924 onwards 
by the Altaic Expedition of which Rudenko was 
the leader. From the Altai he retrieved abundant 
material, famous for being largely intact conserved 
by a perpetual layer of ice, which together with 
the Noin Ula finds has laid before our eyes the 
art and culture of the ancient nomadic peoples 
of this part of Eurasia, revealing also their close 
ties with the culture of Hither and Central Asia 
and China. Without danger of rhetorical over- 
statement, it can be said that excavation of the 
barrows of the Altai Mountains and of those in 
northern Mongolia bears the promise of bright 
new prospects, of a far better understanding, if 
not solution, of some major historical problems. 
These comprise the much debated question of the 
origin and spread of the Eurasian animal style, 
the ethnogenesis and earliest vicissitudes of the 
nomad peoples in general and of the « Scythians » 
in particular, the historical fate of the Hsiung-Nu 
and the Asiatic and European «Huns», the 
« migration of peoples » in general and thé barba- 
rian invasions of ancient Europe in particular, and 
ofher suchlike intricate problems of proto-history 
and the Eurasian past. If K. Jettmar deemed that 
the time had come fot a first overall survey 
of Die früben Steppenvólker (1965, cf. EW, 
XVII, 1967, pp. 136-140), it was because he 
could embark on analysis and summary now that 
the secrets of the Altai and Noin Ula burials had 
been unveiled, as well as those of hundreds of 
other kurgans lost i in the immensity of that Riesen- 
kirchbof (Castrén) of cultures and peoples making 
up the steppes. 


Jettmar has earned our gratitude by his count- 


less writings making known the startling results 
of Scythian-Siberian archaeology, and last but not 
least by having proposed and supervised the 
translation into German of this standard work of 
the famous Russian explorer, a work hitherto 
beyond the reach of anyone not proficient in 
Russian. Moreover, the original work (Kul’tura 
Hunnov i Noinulinskie kurgany, Moscow-Lenin- 
grad, 1962) is wellnigh unobtainable in bookshops, 
.for Soviet state publishing houses rarely if ever 
have the merit of printing new editions, not even 
of. works well worthy of re-publication. Тһе 
German edition, excellently translated by H. 
Pollems who is known for his other transla- 
tions of Soviet archaeological works, has also the 
advantage of containing Rudenko’s original photo- 
graphs made available by him to the translator; 
whereas the original work is, vitiated by the 
technical faultiness of the clichés, which 15 a 
defect common to many Soviet publications even 
those of the utmost scientific importance. It is 
no exaggeration to say that the many plates, with- 
out which a work of this kind would be unthink- 
able, are beyond all praise. Another virtue of 
the German edition is that the quotations from 
Chinese historical sources have been brought 
up-to-date, such sources, of course, being essential 
for reconstructing the history of the Hsiung-nu. 
Soviet archaeologists, including Rudenko, are with 
few exceptions accustomed to rely still on the 
translations of the archimandrite Hiakinth (Nikita 
Biturin), the réspected founder of Russian sinology 
and friend of Puškin. Such translations, how- 
ever, ate at times inexact and no. longer meet 
the requirements of present-day Sinological philol- 
ору. It is another example of that odd continua- 
tion of a spirit at once revolutionary and tradi- 
tional-conservative that has not infrequently been 
noted in Soviet art and science. One is almost 
led to remark that though « destalinisation » may 
have succeeded at least to some extent, the same 
cannot be said about « debiturinisation ». То 
remedy any deficiency, two well-known sinologues, 
one German and one Dutch, have taken it upon 
themselves to check and « modernise » Biturin's 
translations, the transliteration .of names, and so 
on. This has led to the rectification of some 
mistakes of interpretation committed by Rudenko 
in good faith since he was relying on the — some- 
times. erroneous — translation of the archimandrite- 
sinologue. 


In his substantial introduction to the German 
edition, Jettmar notes another shortcoming that 
was regrettable: Rudenko lived behind an « Iron 
Curtain» that was also bibliographical, and was 
very inadequately versed in all that has been 
published in recent decades by « western », апа 
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in, part Japanese and even Chinese, scholars about 
the subject that interested him. Conspicuous for 
their absence in his Literaturnachweis are, in fact, 
a number of works that — may it be said without 
offending the memory of a great Russian archaeol- 
ogist whom we all venerate — ought not to be 
missing from the bookshelf of the most modest 
student preparing a degree thesis on any of the 
themes relating to the ancient cultural history of 
Asia (or to the waning of classical antiquity and 
to the early Middle Ages in Europe, seeing that 
Hsiung-nu and Huns, as we have remarked, made 
their influence felt directly and indirectly in the 
ethnical formation of the West and the political 
structure of its. states). 


At this stage it seems essential to refer to a 
problem of terminology, or rather to a question 
involving much more than a simple distinction in 
terminology: the controversy about the relations 
— thought by some to be genetic — between 
the « Hsiung-nu », known from Chinese sources, 
and the «Huns». One of the leading experts 
in this field, Е. Altheim, after arguing the 
identity of these two peoples in some of his 
earlier writings, declares unequivocally in his 
peritalogy Geschichte der Hunnen: « Study of the 
two ethnonyms “Huns and Hsiung-nu (Altheim 
and many others use the form Hiung-nu, but the 
transliteration closest to Chinese phonology is 
undoubtedly the one used in the volume under 
review - Hsiung-nu) has not so far provided any 
evidence ‘to prove that these two peoples were 
related or even identical» (vol. I, p. 21). Altheim 
is equally vigorous in ruling out that the Hsiung- 
nu «never had anything in common with the 
Huns, whose Turkic language and ethnos are 
beyond all shadow of doubt» (ibidem, p. 22). 
In his work, Rudenko does not get engulfed in 
а critical discussion of this vexata quaestio, but ` 
goes on defining the Hsiung-nu dogmatically as 
dsidtische Hunnen (in the German edition), while 
the Hunnen are ihre westlichen Nachkommen. 
However, not much harm is done, in our view, 
since the genetic and linguistic problem referred 
to does not loom large in Rudenko's work as a 
whole which is mainly descriptive and phenom- 
enological. Generally speaking, analyses of a 
palaeo-ethnological „га ethnological type are пої, 
indeed, the зшора. роја: of this «engineer of 
kurgan ехсауано" Li a fact we noted, not without 
regret, in reviewing his book about the frozen 
kurgans and the carpets contained therein discov- 
ered in the Altai. In that work, Rudenko consist- 
ently eludes the controversial problem of the 
ethnic definition of the peoples who built those 
barrows, giving them the vague and somewhat 
colourless name of Scythians, and distinguishing 


them from other kindred tribes by the term 
« north-eastern Scythians ». Obviously here, as 
with the Hsiung-nu, it is merely a convenient 
geographical loop-hole by means of which Ruden- 
ko, and others as well, elude the difficulties that 
hitherto — and who knows for how much lon- 
ger? — have militated against clear-cut definitions, 
in the presence of that intricate ethnic-cultural 
maze in space and time made up of nomad tribes 
peopling the Euroasiatic steppes. 


The shortcomings of Rudenko's exposition in 
the palaeo-ethnological field are diminished, or 
veiled at least, by the terminology current in 
Soviet science since the time of К.А. Inostrancev's 
well-known book bearing the significant title 
Hunnu i Gunny (Leningrad, 1926). In the German 
translation, the «Hsiung-nu» correspond to 
Rudenko’s « Hunnu » and « Huns » to his « Gun- 
ny»: a use and distinction that is consistently 
observed throughout his exposition, though the 
intricate question of the ties between the peoples 
thus designated 15 never faced and  tackled. 
Rudenko does not go beyond the summary ob- 
servation that these were « partly sedentary commu- 
nities supporting a complex economy, but essential 
seminomadic or nomadic cattle-rearers devoid of 
a literature of their own. These tribes, known 
by the name of Scythians or Saka, and later of 
Sarmatians, were mainly settled in south-east 
Europe and in the adjacent area of western Asia. 
Further to the east lived the Yüeh-chi, the Wu- 
sun, the Hsiung-nu or ‘Asiatic Huns’, and oth- 
ers». The point, in our view, need not be 
laboured further: Rudenko confronts us with a 
series of half-truths and axiomatic assertions that 
are clearly such to anyone who, even superficially, 
has busied himself with. the mass of problems 
peculiar to investigations going on side by side 
їп the sphere of the palaeo-ethnology and archaeol- 
ogy of the Eurasian steppes: and we advisedly 
speak of the problems of such disciplines without 
committing ourselves to the word ‘results’, We 
behold mounting evidence for a really ‘ecumenical? 
cultural unity of the Eurasian steppes (unity, of 
course, that is not synonymous with uniformity); 
while with far less clarity there emerge from 
this cultural background those individual char- 
acteristics which would enable us to assign ar- 
chaeological finds to well-defined ethnic and 
linguistic entities. 

Nevertheless, Rudenko strives wherever pos- 
sible to stress those characteristic traits distin- 
guishing the ,Hsiung-nu, anthropologically апа 
culturally, from the other « Scythian » peoples of 
the steppes. The anthropological evidence, for 
example, is based on hair and tresses, of which 
there are many, some of them very well preserved, 
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in the Noin Ula burials. Philanthropically the 
Author suggests that such hair and tresses (more 
than 120 of the latter were found in the kurgans 
of Noin Ula!) may in the grave have been a 
symbolical (апа magical) substitute for the heca- 
tombs of concubines and servants who, in other 
parts of the steppes, never failed to accompany 
deceased chiefs to the next world. Histological 
tests made on this hair (black in colour) have 
shown that it is typical of the « Mongoloid гасе » 
and strikingly different from the hair of the 
populations of the Altai in the « Scythian» age 
(which was chestnut-coloured). We mention this 
specific case because it also exemplifies that happy 
blend of the historico-archaeological approach with 
processes peculiar to the natural sciences. This 
is something that is typical of field-work and 
archaeological interpretation in Soviet land: it is 
a methodological union achieved in masterly 
fashion by our archaeologist-engineer. 


His qualities as an acute and competent 
observer shine with peculiar brightness in those 
chapters which deal with the material culture of 
the Hsiung-nu, the technique of the materials 
they used and developed, the habitations of the 
living and dead, their weapons and means of 
transport, their social organisation and so on. No 
review can do justice to those pithy chapters that 
ате a paragon of archaeological phenomenology. 
Alongside the two earlier weighty monographs, 
one devoted to the « Culture of the population 
of the Upper Altai in the Scythian age», and 
the other to the « Culture of the population of 
the Central Altai in the Scythian age», this 
«Culture of the Hsiung-nu» makes up an 
informative trilogy of < Scythology», especially 
in this corrected and improved German edition. 


Mention has been made of a kind of « ecu- 
menicity » of steppe culture that the best of recent 
research into archaeology and Eurasian history 
is making more conspicuous. It can be said, with 
no fear of contradiction, that all the great 
Empires des Steppes were poly-ethnical and made 
up of several Janguage groups. That of the Hsiung- 
nu is no exception: it takes shape as a refined 
culture of an aristocratic élite superimposed on 
anonymous popular masses whose ethnic and 
linguistic composition is unknown or barely 
known. The large kurgans with their double 
wooden burial chamber the inner walls of which 
were adorned with rich draperies, carpets, embroi- 
dery, tapestries, silks and other precious fabrics, 
clothes and horse bridles (and a host of other 
marvels revealed by the plates of this work) 
certainly did not belong to these masses, but to 
this riding aristocracy that cifitivated cultural and, 
according to Chinese sources, political relations 


with the empire and culture of China. Hence, the 


evidence that Rudenko marshals about Chinese 


influence on the material culture and the public 
life alike of the Hsiung-nu merits the attention 
of the sinologue and historian of Asiatic culture 
in general which, in the period and area under 
consideration at least, was clearly syncretistic. In 
the opposite geographical direction, the cultural 
and social world of the Hsiung-nu is seen to be 
equally open towards western Siberia and the 
Upper Altai sharing many traits with the latter's 
« Scythian » inhabitants: for example, the animal 
style in art, the numinous quality of the wolf, 
and a series of other magico-religious manifestations 
and customs. We are indebted to Russian science 
from Kozlov to Rudenko for adding new and 
unexpected colours to the giant fresco of the 


Eurasian past. 
P GusTAV GLAESSER 


SEIICHI MIZUNO, NAKAO Opani, Кол NISHIKAWA, 
Mekbasanda - Buddhist Monastery in Pakistan 
Surveyed in 1962-1967 (Kyóto University, 
1969; XIV, 96, VIII pp., 70 pls., 19 plans). 


This fourth report of the Kyóto University 
Scientific Mission to the Iranian Plateau and 
Hindukush has been published in Japanese but 
is provided with an ample summary in English 
and a vast amount of illustrative material: it is 
devoted to the excavation of a Buddhist monastery 
on the top of the Mekhasanda mountain to the 
north-east of Shahbaz-Garhi in the Pakistan 
district of Mardan. By means of this excavation 
the main structures of the complex — already 
identified in previous explorations — have been 
brought to light. The stupa court, the main stupa, 
the votive stupas and a number of shrines and 
annex buildings including the viharas now stand 
out clearly. The stone sculpture and stucco finds 
are also important and together with the pottery 
and coins in particular have enabled the building 
phases to-be dated to the II-IV centuries A.D., 
the finishing touches being added in the following 


century. . s 
1y ADOLFO TAMBURELLO 


Назмокн  DHIRAJLAL 
BHALCHANDRA Реко, 


SANKALIA, SHANTARAM 
ZAINUDDIN | DAWOOD 


Ansari, Excavations at Abhar (Tambavati) 
(Poona, Deccan College Postgraduate and 
Research Institute, 1969; XXII, 245 pp., 
ХХХ pls.). 


Ahar or Ahad,’ identified as the Aghatapur 
of Sanskrit sources, is a locality situated on the 


river of that name a short distance from the 
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city of Udaipur which was the object of intensive 
excavation іп 1961-62. Now, in introducing us 
to the results of this work, the authors are able 
to supply us with an exhaustive cultural sequence 
mainly based on the study of pottery finds. 
Compared with chalcolithic of central India, a 
proto-historic horizon, marked by black and red 
ware, is seen to be earlier than the well-known 
phase I of Navdatoli, and is therefore to be 
assigned to an epoch earlier than the middle of 
the 2nd millennium B.C. These indications of 
relative chronology have been confirmed by the 
results of radiocarbon 14 testing which has 
furnished the following maximum datings: 2025 
(+ 95), 1940, 1765 B.C. It is implicit that the 
appearance of black and red ware culture must 
be backdated to the first half of the 2nd millennium 
B.C. апа it appeared at Navdatoli, therefore, 
about half a millennium late. The survival of 
this culture was noticeably more prolonged at 
Ahar than at Navdatoli, and this is important: 
it means that Ahar is a locality serving as a 
guide to the proto-history of central India. The 
second period of occupation of this site corresponds 
to late Iron Age, and the pottery and palaeographic 
data do not extend beyond the 3rd century B.C. 
А long period of abandonment then set in stretch- 
ing down to the 6th century A.D. at least: this 
was the epoch in which the city of Aghatapura 
must have been founded. Тһе latest finds, dating 
from a late-medieval period, belong to the 18th 
century. 

ADOLFO TAMBURELLO 


Ж 
HISTORY AND POLITICS 


BARBARA VON РАтомвии, BZndniswerben abend- 
landischer Mächte ит Persien 1453-1600 
(Freiburger Islamstudien, edited by Hans 
Robert Roemer, vol. I) (Wiesbaden, Franz 
Steiner Verlag, 1968, VIII + 138 pp.). 


The full significance of the events and hap- 
penings dealt with in this valuable historical study 
stands out clearly only when viewed in relation 
to Ше fall of Constantinople: ап, event that can 
be said, with no flight of rhetoric, to have changed 
the face of the old Eurasian world. It would be 
difficult to sum up its importance with words 
more incisive than those used by the great French 


Byzantine scholar, Gustave Schlumberger, at the . 


beginning of his classic work Le siège, la prise et 
le sac de Constantinople par les Turcs еп 1453 
(6th ed., 1922); and we quote them here by way 
of introduction to the theme of the book we are 
reviewing. Schlumberger states: «La prise de 
Constantinople par les Turcs... est ип des plus 
grands faits de l'bistoire du monde, qui a eu, sur 
les destinées de l'Europe, une influence prodi- 
gieuse. Il a donné la suprématie aux Turcs en 
Orient pour des siècles... Cet événement а failli 
changer définitivement le cours de l'bistoire. Il 
fut à tel point extraordinaire pour cent raisons 
diverses, aussi parce que ce fut le premier grand 
siège gagné par Vartillerie, arme trés nouvelle à 
cette époque, que l'érudition a јан de cette date 
fatale... la date auguste qui clót le Moyen-Age et 
marque le début des temps modernes ». 


For two and a half centuries after this fateful 
event Europe was under the constant threat of 
the Ottomans, and only after the failure of the 
siege of Vienna (1683) did the tide of history 
begin to turn. Іп the attempt (о defend itself 
against such a threat, Europe, as the Author 
remarks in the thoughtful introduction to her 
work, «did not eschew quite unconventional 
political methods, as the efforts to conclude an 
alliance with a non-Christian, extra-European state 
prove». ‘The fact that this state was steadfastly 
hostile towards the Ottomans compensated for 
the drawbacks. It is these efforts, the Вйл4- 
niswerben of a number of European states with 
regard to Safavid and Shi‘i Persia, that form the 
main theme of the present historical monograph. 
Since it is concerned with a very dramatic chapter 
in the relations between East and West, the work 
cannot fail to attract the keen interest of the 
readers of a journal whose very title bespeaks 
the importance it attributes to the historical and 
political dialectics between the two hemispheres 
that has been under way for centuries. Contrary 
to the well-known opinion of R. Kipling these two 
worlds meet, and proof of this in the present 
context is the complex figure of the conqueror 
of Byzantium, Mehmed II Fatih. Such was his 
admiration of Italian art of the Renaissance that 
he summoned Gentile Bellini to his new capital 
and commissioned him to paint his portrait. Е. 
Babinger, in a book translated into many lan- 
guages, has also drawn a convincing portrait of 
this authentic figure of the Renaissance placed 
between two worlds who was «fluent in Greek, 
Arabic, Latin, .Persian and Hebrew» (S. Run- 
ciman) Апа it is Babinger again — in a number 
of studies quoted and used by the Author — 
who has dwelt on the cultural, political and 
diplomatic contacts between a number of western 
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and Christian states on the one hand, and Turkey 
and Persia on the other. 


А contrast with the Middle Ages is apparent. 
Then, by and large, the only conceivable relation 
with non-Christian countries took the form of 
crusades against them: and such hatred was paid 
back in the same coin (the mission being by force 
of arms to transform the dar al-barb, i.e. at least 
juridically, the whole world, into dar al-islám). 
But in the very crucial period the Author has chosen 
this mutual religious hatred is waning or being 
secularised into ethnocentric and  nationalistic 
aversion. Аз a consequence, in following the 
events described in this volume, we perceive that 
alliances, and even their dissolution and the 
renversements des alliances, are only very slightly 
dictated, if at all, by ideas and scruples of an 
ideological-religious character: the main, if not 
sole, consideration is the harsh one of utility 
either for dynastic, political and economic reasons, 
or at best in the interest of political « realism ». 
All this has been stated and restated in more 
effective words than ours by the historians of the 
Renaissance period beginning with J. Burckhardt. 
But the present work, in no sense an arid one 
despite its rigorously scientific tenor, unfolds a 
rich tapestry before our eyes and is а real Renais- 
sance /ғіоп)о made up of emperors and kings, 
princes, doges, popes, cardinals, sultans and shahs, 
indeed, of all powerful figure-heads in western 
and eastern lands at the time (for the names, see 
the very detailed index of persons, peoples and 
tribes as well as the one listing toponyms, geograph- 
ical concepts, and subjects etc.). The impression 
gained is that Turkey and Persia, by reason of 
their mutual antagonism and as centres of power 
extraneous to the European political scene, had 
at least a catalysing effect, provoking and mod- 
ifying the reactions of the aforementioned holders 
of political power and the diplomatic actions of 
the principal countries of Europe. The latter 
perform a kind of saraband around the eventual 
oriental partner each hoping to further its own 
ends to the detriment of rivals in the international 
political arena; while the two courted countries, 
intent solely on turning such avances to their own 
particular advantage, continue to follow their own 
path unperturbed. The practical outcome is that 
this werben (courtship) never ends in “bonds of 
wedlock’, 


One basic historical and political fact emerges 
clearly from the entire exposition of the Author: 
a single front of so-called « Christian » powers was 
never formed as a bulwark against the Turkish 
peril either before or after the fall of Con- 
stantinople. The climate which produced the 
crusades had passed for good. ‘This is not the 


place for recalling -the general political set-up in 
Europe on the eve of, and immediately following, 
the fall of Constantinople. As well аз.Ъу Babinger, 
this situation. has been' described in exemplary 
fashion by S. Runciman, and it is a pity that: his 
very successful book (Tbe Fall of Constantinople 
1453, Cambridge, 1965) has not been added to the 
copious Sekundárliteratur listed by the Author. 
« The failure of the Christian powers to come to 
the rescue of Constantinople had shown: how 
unwilling they were to fight for their faith unless 
their immediate interests were involved» is Sir 
Steven Runciman’s observation. We are moving 
with determined strides into the era of Realpolitik 
which since then, for better or worse (and, alas, 
usually for worse), has not failed to guide the 
actions of European powers. 


It must not be thought that the idea of conclud- 
ing a pact of alliance with a state of infidels 
against: another infidel power was an ‘invention? 
of the Renaissance age. The Author reminds us 
of some well-known precedents occurring, albeit 
on a reduced scale, in the very era of the Crusades. 
In this connexion the relations between the West 
and the Mongol Empire'in the 13th century are 
of signal importance. It was the papacy itself 
which ‘sent ambassadors to the Khans to propose 
an alliance against the then powerful empire of 
thé Mamelukes of Egypt, hoping for and urging 
the partition of the latter between Christiahs and 


Mongols: In their turn, the Mongols sent ambas- ` 


sadors alike to the Roman Curia and to the prin- 
cipal European ‘sovereigns. In the relations between 
Christians and Mongols the Author pérceives some 
constant factors which continue to be a feature 
of later Christian-Persian relations. One ‘of these 
is primarily psychological and the outcome of an 
obvious’ Unbebagen (uneasiness) on both sides 
arising from the idea of entering into a relationship, 
nay, of cooperating and stipulating a real pact 
of alliance, with a party which rejected the other's 
God. The Curia itself was wont to cloak its own 
political leanings in this direction adducing the 
pretext of missionary activity. ' 

Similar scruples were a stumbling block two 
centuries later for Venice. Though she had reached 
an agreement to oppose the Ottomans with Uzun 
Hasan, the famous Turkmenian prince called « of 
the white Ram » (Ag-goyunlu), she was for a long 
time loth to reveal the existence of such a treaty 
with the Moslems to the ‘Christian? West. Some 
of the most interesting pages of this book аге 
devoted to a detailed chronicle of the ups and 
downs of these curious and little known negotia- 
tions as well as to subsequent political and military 
events of a dramatic nature: it is a survey that, 
like the whole work, falls back on copious and 
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well-chosen ‘documentation’ and draws, specifically, 
on Venetian archives, a source that has not as yet 
been much utilized in this particular field. This 
is the period when Venice goes in for Weltpolitik 
on a-big scale, seeking to weave а colossal anti- 
Osman alliance which was to include ‘oriental 
powers as well: not only Uzun Hasan, but Hungary, 
Wallachia,’ Poland, Russia, and even the « Tatars », 
that is to say, the khanate of the Crimea. Indeed, 
the Signoria, when the time seemed favourable, 
had even conceived the fantastic plan of forcing 
the Dardanelles and seizing Constantinople whose 
reconquest would infallibly have changed the 
course of history. In the meantime, however, 
Venice's chief eastern ally, Uzun -Hasan — the 
Re di Persia in Venetian diplomatic papers — had 
suffered-a severe defeat. Though he himself did 
not regard it as final it reduced his combativeness 
— something that was not very prominent in the 
other allies either. When Uzun Hasan died in 
1478, the conflict between Persian and Turk, and 
with it the efforts at an alliance between the 
West and Persia languished, entering а new phase 
only with the advent of Shah Isma‘il I, the Nuovo 
Profeta ог Sophi of western sources which record 
with singular curiosity the emergence of this new 
star in the political firmament of the time. 


А new and very complex phase in the relations 
between East and West now opens, and is outlined 
by von Palombini with a wealth of documentary 
evidence іп the central section of her book.’ But 
not even in this period of turmoil, marked by a 
chassé-croisé of -alliances within the European 
‘Christian? community itself, was the much desid- 
erated single bloc constituted against the ‘Great 
Turk’. Ав has already been remarked; it was 
the Roman Curia that from time to time sought 
to reverse its own anti-Turkish policy: « From 
Innocent: VIII. down to Paul I», the Author 
observes, < a number of Popes let the Turks know 
that they were ready to negotiate; on some occasions 
they were even prepared to call in the Turks in 
Italy to help them in their struggle with political 
enemies ». Аз is known, this equivocal policy of 
the Curia was the subject some years'ago of a 
critical ‘monograph characterised by its very title: 
‘Die: Zusammenarbeit дек Renaissancepápste mit 
den Türken (The collaboration of the Renaissance 
Popes with the Turks), Winterthur,’ 1946. This 
‘historical treatise stirred up a hornets’ nést at the 
time апа produced irate reactions among clerical 


‘apologists, but they were powerless to deny the 


facts which as such remain irrefutable. In all 
truth, it must be stated that the Roman Curia 
was not alone in pursuing such a policy. According 
‘to J. Burckhardt, « No government of some sub- 
stance existed (in Italy) that was not, at least 


occasionally, criminally (frevelbaft) in agreement 
with Mohammed (Mehmed) ТІ and „his. successors 
in opposition to other Italian states. And when 
this did not happen, others were deemed capable 
of reaching agreements of. this kind». In the 
same context the great Swiss historian of the 
Kultur der Renaissance in Italien cites the shameful 
case of Innocent VIII who stooped « to acting 
as gaoler to.the fugitive prince, Dschem (Cem) in 
exchange for an annual payment by his brother, 
the Grand Sultan Bajazeth ,(Bayezid) II, while 
Alexander VI backs the intrigues of Lodoyico Moro 
in Constantinople aimed at preparing . a. Turkish 
attack against Venice». «In view of these pre- 
cedents », Burckhardt observes, «the ill-famed 
alliance between Francis I and Suleiman II was 
not, of its kind, something new and unbelievable ». 


As von Palombini points. out, not only the 
France of Francis I, but the England of Elizabeth 
I as well was more in favour,of an alliance with 
the Turks rather than the. Persians: the former 
in order to have an ally against the Hapsburgs, 
the latter in order to find a counterweight. to the 
aggressive policy of ‘Philip II of Spain. Venice, 
the Hapsburg emperor, and Spain were, by contrast, 
anxious for an agreement with Persia. The 
Authors whole exposition confirms that Curia 
policy exercised amidst the complexities апа 
contradictions of this political chessboard was 
imbued by a classical, typically Renaissance machia- 
vellismo, though naturally not devoid of its tradi- 
tionally teligious « superstructure ». 


We are anxious to bring this publication to 
the notice of those ‘interested in the history of 
the Ottoman empire and particularly to those 
making a special study of the Safavid era: this 
splendid period of Persian history is reflected in 
official and non-official ‘European sources which 
are more numerous and informative that might 
be imagined. Persian; Arab and Turkish sources 
have been intentionally, ignored; for the Author’s 
aim was to provide « a picture of relations between 
Europe and Persia based on data drawn from 
western sources ». “Ав to the completeness. of the 
latter, we note with regret that the Author has 
intentionally neglected the Polish sources illustra- 
-ting relations between Poland and Persia in this 
period. Her objection that these become of some 
substance only towards the end of the period is, 
indeed, correct; but we ‘believe that in: the 
‘numerous and well documented writings: of -Polish 
orientalists of the stature. of J. Reychman, A. 
Zajaczkowski, T. Lewicki and others data could 
be found bearing on the problem “апа period 
examined in this monograph. Confining ourselves 
to the German language area, а recent"historical 
work that could usefully complete Dr Palombini's 
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volume is Provinzen und Zentralgewalt Persiens 
іт 16. und 17. Jabrbundert by К.М. Róhrborn, 
already reviewed іп this journal (EW, XIX, 
1969, pp. 246 Е). This work shows us. the 
Safavid empire as seen from the inside spotligh- 
ting its administrative, political, social and provin- 
cial structures; unlike the present volume it is 
mainly based on oriental sources. Both works 
are of value and both testify to a renewed interest 
in Safavid Persia, one of the most ‘intriguing 
political avatars to have emerged from the plu- 
rimillenary soil of Iranian culture. 


Gustav GLAESSER 


4 


JAPANOLOGY 


Japanese Poetic Diaries, selected and translated 
with an Introduction by EARL Miner (Berkeley 
and Los Angeles, University of California 
Press; 1969; XVII, 211 pp.) ` 


With striking frequency of late — and now 
once again — Prof. Miner.has done useful work 
to help readers in the. West to interpret and 
understand a branch of Japanese literature. This 
time he tackles the vast theme of diaristic literature 
setting out to provide an accurate critical analysis 
of this genre and also the translation of four of 
the most famous diaries: the Tosa Nikki, Izumi 
Shikibu Nikki, Oku.no Ноѕотісђі, and Botan 


"Kuroku. 


Japan can boast ап. output, ‘massive in quantity, 
among the most refined in quality, of works in 
diary form. The diary (ikki) as. а genre in its 
own zight officially became part of literature from 
its very beginnings, for the first valuable example 
dates back to as early as 900. Since then, the 
connecting thread running through the history of 
Japanese literature has to some extent been works 
in diary form which spotlight and exemplify its 
phases through the agreeable presence, in the first 
person, of the great figures of poetry. The latter, 


„in their diaries, stress, describe and comment on 


a climate of thought and feeling, an epoch, a 
personage and thereby provide a more immediate 
insight into, the causes and ways inherent in a 
constant evolution which is both historical and 
literary. This connecting thread, has.never been 
broken throughout the whole unfolding of Japan's 


literary history, from the first diary that has come 
down to us, the 10th century Тога Nikki of Ki 
no Tsurayuki down to the recent Ешеп Rojin 
Nikki of Junichiro Tanizaki which appeared in 
1962. 

Naturally, in the field of nikki a remarkable 
variety of manner may be noted, including the 
narration, in the most objective fashion possible, 
of events that really occurred, such as the rapt 
exposition of psychological processes. This does 
not mean, however, that the work in question 
cannot be one of pure imagination. А series of 
famous poetic figures have succeeded one another 
down the centuries adding lustre to this genre 
and continually bringing new life to it. 


Selecting a few of the very greatest we may 
mention the following: Ki no Tsurayuki, the 
author of the aforementioned Tosa Nikki; the 
three great luminaries of Japanese female literature 
— Murasaki Shikibu, Izumi Shikibu (966-1030) 
and Sei Shonagon (966- ? ), each of whom left 
a diary in which the events and comments are 
centred on court life in that epoch; Fujiwara 
Teika (1162-1242), the author of the long diary 
Meigetsu-sh6 (Notes written by moonlight); the 
famous composer of renga Shocho (1448-1532) 
whose travel diary, Sbocbo Nikki, has been 
preserved; the great poet of baiku, Matsuo Basho; 
and so, down to much more recent authors who 
through their work have brought about a striking 
revival of diaristic literature in autobiographical 
form. Among these, we may briefly recall Shiga 
Naoya (b. 1883) who wrote most of his works in 
the form of nikki; Mori Ogai (1862-1922), the 
author of the poetic diary Uta Nikki; Ishikawa 
Tokuboku (1885-1912) and his Котай Nikki 
(Diary in the Latin alphabet); Sato Haruo 
(b. 1892) and his Waga 1922 неп (My 1922), 
and others besides among whom is the very recent 
figure, already mentioned, of Jun'ichiro Tanizaki. 
The very many war diaries should not be excluded 
from the corpus of nikki. 


It was, then, a very arduous task to make a 
choice — if only a summarily representative one — 
of diary translations for the benefit of a western 
reading public. Prof. Miner's intention, therefore, 
appears to be to present few specimens as pure 
samples with the aim, we imagine, of merely 
focussing the reader's attention on this genre which 
is the most enduring and characteristic in Japanese 
literature. 


Prof. Miner declares that he chose the Tosa 
Nikki because it is the first poetic diary that has 
come down to us, and because of the originality 
of its conception. It was written around 935 by 
the greatest poet of the time, Ki no Tsurayuki, 
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known as the principal compiler of the Kokinshu 
and as the author of its most famous « preface ». 
It is a travelog written by the poet upon his 
return to the capital from the province of Tosa. 
In order to compile it in Japanese and write it 
wholly іп kana (something that was deemed 
unfitting for a man in those times) he used the 
disguise of a female personage. The limpid prose 
of the work is intermingled with an abundance 
of poetic passages. 

The breadth of its humanity and the delicacy 
of the sentiments suffusing it explain the choice 
of the Izumi Shikibu Nikki written at the court 
of Kyóto in the 11th century by Izumi Shikibu 
whose temperament was ardent and passionate and 
who commanded a style unsurpassed, perhaps, in 
its purity even by the other two great writers 
of the epoch. This work, by means of a subtle 
modulation of psychological passages, gives us a 
very effective picture of court life at that time. 

As for Basho (1644-1694), his is undoubtedly 
the most famous of Japanese travel diaries. Oku 
по Hosomichi (The narrow road through the 
Provinces) is the part of his work that most 
vividly spotlights the link between the poetry and 
the moment or source of inspiration. Тһе baiku, 
expressing moments of greatest emotional abandon, 
serve to complement and clinch the description 
in prose. ; 

The choiċe of Masaoka Shiki (1867-1902) to 
represent modern diaristic literature was determin- 
ed not only by the intrinsic value of the diary 
Botan Китови (Тһе verse reader of my peonies), 
but also by the intimate sentimental rapport that 
has grown up between Miner and this work. 


The translation of these four works (they are 
well and accurately supplied with notes, but 
evidently the aim is to reach a wider reading 
public rather. than contribute to scholarship, since 
the rendering does not hold fast to the literal 
meaning of the classic text and is much closer to 
versions in modern Japanese) is preceded by a 
long and valuable introduction which sets out to 
view the diary as a homogeneous form of expression 
throughout the ages. Іп this respect, Miner 
opines, the Japanese diary is to be differentiated 
from the one common in the West; for the latter 
is sporadic and inconsistent and will not allow 
us to discern a continuous historical and cultural 
process. Moreover, the superiority of the Japa- 
nese diary over the western one is also deemed 
to be evident in a basic difference of attitude 
towards experience. Japanese diaxistic literature is 
pervaded by a pleasing quality of immediacy and 
abandon as well as by a sense of inner time, 
lacking in its western counterpart. Furthermore, 
the Japanese diary, even when relating concrete 


data, conserves that indefinable charm evoked 
when the dividing line between reality and fantasy 
vanishes. This, presumably, is due in part to the 
frequent and sometimes overwhelming presence of 
poems within a prose context and also to the 
author being in the fortunate position of not 
having to fall back on a formal theme. This 
means that the Japanese diary is not so much 
centred on the protagonist as on the world around 
him. At the bottom of all this there is, necessarily, 
a different concept of man and of his relationship 
with the outside world, a feature of a tradition of 
life and thought that is purely Japanese. 


The merit of the present work, thus con- 
stituted, is that it spotlights four — albeit 
essentially different-stages in the development of 
one single genre in the world of Japanese letters. 


ROSARIA ВЕУІСІЛА 


LITERATURE 


Storia delle letterature d’Oriente, edited by Oscar 
Borro (Milano, F. Vallardi, 1970, 4 voll., 
XXXIX, 937; XXVI, 705; XXXI, 905; XXX, 
871 pp.). 


The history of oriental Literatures edited by 
O. Botto and published by F. Vallardi is really 
a remarkable work, which we believe will remain 
a reference milestone. The work consists of four 

‘volumes totalling 3277 pages of text, besides the 
indexes and cross-references for names, and is 
completed with colour and black and white illustra- 
tions mostly with the intention of giving an exam- 
ple of the graphic expression of the literary event. 
The contributors are 28 Italian and foreign spe- 
cialists, with 32 different essays which collect, 
analyse and illustrate the data supplied by the 
literary documents on the East in its vastest 
meaning. In fact, the work includes the literatures 
of all the civilisations which flourished outside of 
but not separate from the Roman-Greek, Mediaeval- 
Christian and Western European civilisations, the 
literatures of the Eastern Christian nations and 
communities as well as those of the peoples of 
Asian origin who continued their ancestral tradi- 
tions on European soil to a greater or larger 
extent. The first volume is therefore devoted to 
the Near-Eastern literatures, Egyptian and Ethio- 


pian; the second volume to the Moslem World; 
the third volume to the literatures of India and 
of the Central Asian and South Eastern areas which 
felt the cultural influence of India more direct. 
The fourth volume is devoted to the literatures 
of the Far East (but we believe that the inclusion 
here of Burman and perhaps also of Vietnamese 
literature is only due to practical reasons). 


The importance which must be acknowledged 
to literature in order to properly evaluate the 
historical functions of the various countries is 
obvious. In fact literature, freed from the 
preoccupations and temporariness inherent in the 
needs of life or even survival, is the expression 
sub specie aeternitatis of the civilisation and inner 
feelings of all peoples in every historical era. It 
is also obvious to underline that the comparative 
examination of literary production, of tendencies 
and preferences which vary in time and space 
point out the projection, increase and achievement 


` of cultural exchanges which imply and in their 
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turn excite commercial and economic contacts, 
hence human relations. Now the global consid- 
eration of the civilisations which flourished on 
Asian soil, as reflected in their literatures, not 
only raises the problem of relations inside that 
geographical area because of that Pan-Asian 
solidarity which so often asserted itself throughout 
history but it also supplies the elements for 
better evaluating the relationships between the 
civilisations which flourished in the East and those 
which succeeded one another in the West and in 
particular in the Mediterranean basin which did 
not’ certainly merely receive nor merely give. 


The work under review, which is complete 
both so far as space and time are concerned, 
contributes remarkably towards enlightening the 
different aspects of the problem, in other words 
the relationship often of direct filiation between 
the civilisations of the various Asian peoples and 
the possible mutual influence between East and 
West. (This matter however is based on the 
premise of the exact knowledge of the truest 
characteristics of each civilisation). The treatise 
reaches today’s era, recognising the thin line of 
continuity also in the literatures which did not 
always make use of the same expressive vehicle 
and supplying information which make it possible 
to carry out a first attempt at historical arrange- 
ment. 


Each individual contribution has merit of 
being written with a generally easy and clear style; 
the information given fit in well with the histor- 
ical picture. Documentation is abundant, both 
as to the translation of particularly significant 
passages (absolute novelties are very frequent) and 
so far as the contents of the works mentioned 


are concerned. This constant attention to the 
matter of literature gives substance to the works, 
contains an implicit invitation for the non-spe- 
cialised reader to approach the texts, even though 
translated, and lastly represents an element of 
novelty for literary circles already often the 
subject of scientific or popularising treatises. 


The authors have been left full freedom both 
as to the formulation of each individual part, as 
to bibliographical information and to the presence 
or absence of notes, collected together at the end 
of each contribution (and this arrangement can 
be more or less acceptable than the use of foot- 
notes) Sometimes bibliography is purposefully 
cut down to the very essential and merely refers 
to easily found Italian works or to foreign works 
of differing accessibility; but generally speaking 
bibliographical references have the purpose of 
making the contribution autonomous, so to say, 
that is to allow direct deepening and reference to 
the texts. We therefore believe that this purpose 
is best satisfied by the numerous notes by Sca- 
muzzi, the plentiful references included in Castel- 
lino's text, the bibliographies, organised in different 
manners bur all exhaustive which follow the 
very remarkable essays by F.S. Pericoli-Ridolfini, 
L. Ricci, U. Rizzitano, О. Botto and M. Muccioli. 


Referring to note (!) for some specific remarks, 
we wish to stress that the work represents an up- 
to-date document of the qualities of Italian 
Orientalists, who have contributed exemplary 
essays for formulation and methodological coher- 
ence, balance and sobriety to ‘delivery, a new 
approach or independence of investigation with 
respect to academical tradition (for these two 
characteristics I refer in particular to the essays 
. by А. Bausani, М. Bussagli, С. Scarcia, L. Lanciot- 
ti and U. Rizzitano) respect for the purposes of a 
publishing enterprise which had not only to present 
a clear general picture but also to propose the 
specific problems for each individual field, in order 
to achieve wider horizons (2). 

The Aryan literatures of India, on which we 
shall dwell because of obvious reasons of profes- 
sional interest and perhaps competence, are dealt 
with in the third volume. Botto reserved for 
himself the theme of Ancient Indian literature, 
which is divided into 5 different parts: 1) Vedic 
literature, 2) epic and Purana, 3) Buddhist and 
Jainic literature, 4) classical literature and 5) 
technical literatures. The clear information, the 
documented accuracy and serene judgment which 
are usual in Botto, who is ever a careful observer 
of a linguistic event, can also be found in this 
essay. The amount of Sanskrit, Pali, Prakrit texts 
taken into examination is extremely remarkable, 
but mere cataloguing is always avoided (refer for 
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example to the essay on Tantra at pp. 87-88 and 
on the «Minors» at pp. 154, 161, 210, 254 
and 299). The great periods of Indian literary 
history are the traditional ones as is traditional the 
division by genres in classical literature; this 
division remains the most practical and functional 
one and it also makes it possible to perfectly 
outline the evolution of the genres themselves and 
the various attitudes of the authors. The concise 
characterisation of men and works and the focusing 
of problems seem to me to be amongst the merits 
of his contribution. Just refer to what is written 
on Buddhist literature (of which I should like to 
mention the very acute remark made at p. 93 
on the «hieraticity » which derives from the 
repeated insistence on the same expressive mod- 
ulus) on the characteristics of the Kavya (p. 
138), on the lack of historicity, certainly relative 
and not absolute, of the Indian attitude (p. 155), 
of the Indian theatre (p. 216), and lastly refer 
to the essay, really masterly because of its refusal 
of easy technicalities and the sense of history 
with which it is written, on philosophical literature . 
(рр. 261 f.) and in general on technical literatures. 

Some remarks here and there: the choice of 
Rigvedic verses could have been ampler or at 
least include those hymns to Indra and Varuna 
where there are «pages of real, incomparable 
poetry» (p. 22). At p. 5 it is said of Veda 
that «it is the sum of that religious experience 
which the ‘Aryan tribes brought with them at 
the time of their migration to India»: the 
sentence does not do complete justice to Borto, 
who on the other hand, at p. 12, correctly 
mentions the presence of Anatyan elements in 
Rgveda. I perfectly agree with Botto when he 
insists on the elaborating intervention of the 
Brahminic class as for Upanisad (p. 36), Mabab- 
Бата (рр. 56 and 63), Ramayana (p. 64),. 
Purana (р. 78). At p. 113, Avalokiteévara 
is translated as «the Lord who looks compas- 
sionately down»; I still believe the simplest 
translation is « the Lord looked. at (with devotion 
by his faithful) ». Two small chronological correc- 
tions: the Madhyamika school (p. 115) did not 
flourish «towards the end of the year One 
Thousand », but «until about the end of the 
year One Thousand»; the final schism between 
Svetámbara and Digambara took place in 79 A.D. 
and not in 79 B.C. (on the other hand Botto 
is in good company in this mistake, which can 
also be found in my «Jainism», Turin, 1962, 
р. 25 and in Г. Renou's «L'Inde Classique », 
П, p. 632). On p. 182, the distinction between 
gnomic and didactic poetry (a distinction which 
is also to be found in Keith's and Renou's litera- 
tures) has always appeared to me as the fruit 
of a perhaps excessive subtlety. 


Mediaeval and Modern Indian literatures аге 
divided, in conformity with more or less general 
usage, in accordance with the language, and this 
continues (except for Assamese) up to our days, 
which is very: welcome were it not for other than 
a documentation of the different. tendencies. 
Above all for the modern and contemporary epochs, 
when an aspiration towards unity is registered in 
the sub-continent, it is a pity that the barrier of 
linguistic differences prevents the author from 
dealing with the complex of the various literary 
expressions: the overall view would: improve and 
. in the case in point it would be easier to understand 
the Indian response to the cultural influence of 
Europe and the national importance of certain 
dominating figures. Тһе problem is certainly not 
easy to solve and it involves the multilinguism of 
other peoples; suffice it to consider Vietnamese, 
Korean and Afghan literatures and, from a certain 
point of view, also the literatures of peoples 


speaking Turkish languages. The work under review ` 


follows the criterion of languages (or, rather, the 
languages which are more firmly established in 
a given country: in volume IV at p. 215 and 
760 it is stated that also works written in Chinese 
are part of Vietnamese and Korean literature, but 
the works written in the French language in 
Vietnam are excluded); others may opt for 
different solutions. However, I believe the 
problem exists and that it will present newer and 
newer aspects as years go by and will mean the 
intensification of cultural exchanges. 

Much should still be said to properly illustrate 
this summa of the literatures of the East and to 
deal' with the numberless problems which its 
stimulating reading continuously places. However, 
we believe that what has been said is enough as 
a first signal of a work which will enable scholars 
and cultured persons to fill up the gaps of informa- 
tion on the spiritual production of such a great 
part of Humanity. 

CARLO DELLA Casa 


(1) Some printing еггогз and some solecisms 
ate to be found in some of the contributions by 
foreign authors, whose thought sometimes is not 
perfectly clear (for example in: Volume ІП, at 
p. 607: «Тһе Tirthankara were personages 
illustrating ‘examples of conduct and of Jaina 
heroes»; in Volume II, at p. 764, of the works 
by the Cingalese Piyadasa Sirisena, it is said that 
« they had a useful function in creating readers 
of novels »;, in Volume IV, at р. 295, with 
reference to the Burman short story « The Modern 
Monk», it is said that: « Further, since it is a 
novel based on a thesis, it contains a harvest of 
other excellent elements»). The principle of 
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considering as translated tbe titles of the works 
mentioned is very good (exceptions are rare: for 
example: II, 670, 671; ІП, 637, 472 f., 720; 
IV, 393 £). In Volume II the index of names 
follows the scientific transcription, without mak- 
ing account for the different systems used in 
the text (cf. for example Shauqi, Taimur, Zai- 
dan). Probably, a short’ note at the beginning of 
each volume on the main rules of reading valid 
in all languages would not have been superfluous. 
Sometimes I would have wished for some addi- 
tional detail: for example at I, 663 £f. for 
Cananean literature; at I, 464 for the remote and 
near sources of the novel of Barlaam and Josaph- 
at, especially after О.М. Lang's studies; at II, 
513 for Nazim Hikmet; at ІП, 455, 576 гезрес- 
tively for Vidyapati and Manikka Vacakar, the 
noted excellence of whom was perhaps worth 
some examples. 

(2) From a certain standpoint, the contribu- 
tions by foreign authors concern minor literatures 
for which it was anyhow necessary to have a 
specific knowledge of the language which made 
their presence practically indispensable. I should 
however be allowed to make some criticism of 
some illustrious colleagues. In a work which is 
devoted, for the time being at least, to Italian 
readers, was it not proper to take into considera- 
tion Italian bibliography, albeit scanty (on Tagore 
for example or on Gandhi or on Tibetan lit- 
erature of which there is the Italian translation 
of the Life of Milarepa by Bacot)? Was it 
not also proper to develop news which are unk- 
nown to most‘ but which can impress the above 
public more? So I should like to know something 
more. on the Italian Diary by the Burman О 
Cheint (IV, 283) and on the actual knowledge 
which the Oriya patriots had of Giuseppe Mazzi- 
ni (III, 443). 


Kraus Wenk, Die Ruderlieder - Бар ђе rüö - in 
der Literatur Thailands (Abhandlungen Ки die ` 
Kunde des Morgenlandes - Deutsche Morgen- 
lándische Gesellschaft - vol. XXXVII, 4) (Wies- 
baden, Kommissionsverlag Franz Steiner, 1968, 
180 pp., 8 illustrations). 


The civilisation of the Thai (Рай) peoples, and 
of that south-east Asian land that takes its name 
from them, is one of the least known in the 
West. This is paradoxical in itself, for the 
colonialist nations of Europe — even though 
rarely moved by disinterested, friendly motives — 
have for centuries been in touch with territories 
where Thai populations dwell, covering an area 
greater than present-day Thailand. The West’s 


lack of knowledge of Thailand civilisation is 
evident enough; suffice it to remark that Thailand 
literature, considerable in bulk and quality, has 
yet to form the theme of an up-to-date, enlightened 
work by a western historian apart from Étude 
sur la Littérature Siamoise by P. Schweisguth 
(Paris, 1951), which is very useful in itself but 
looked upon by the Author as a « bibliographie 
commentée de cette littérature » rather than « une 
étude complète sur la littérature siamoise ». ОЬ. 
viously a good deal of spade-work in the form of 
specific studies and researches is required before 
а modern, organic history of Thailand literature 
can be planned and brought to fruition. 


Rebus sic stantibus, we must extend a warm 
welcome to the work we are reviewing. The 
Author, a young German orientalist, has in the 
last ten years produced a continuous series of 
studies on the philology and history of Thai 
literature: they include a fascinating illustrated 
volume about the Thailändische Miniaturmalereien 
(Wiesbaden, 1965) as well as a monograph on The 
Restoration of Thailand under Rama I (The Univer- 
sity of Arizona Press, 1968), that is, under the 
founder of the Chakri dynasty which is still the 
reigning dynasty in Bangkok today. In the work 
we ате reviewing Wenk has chosen a section of 
Thai literature that is original enough to interest 
the historian of this particular literature but also 
those engaged in the comparative study of lit- 
erature in general. For the kāp bé rüó or Ruder- 
lieder, the subject of the present work, are the 
songs of Thai boatmen: they represent a branch 
of literature sui generis, characteristic of Thai 
civilisation, even though kindred forms of poetry 
are to be found here and there in other geographical 
and cultural latitudes. 


The reason why the käp bé rüö poems acquire 
special significance is that they are very closely 
linked to the name of Thailand’s greatest poet, 
and the only one, perhaps, with a claim to a seat 
in the Académie Imaginaire of world literature: 
Cau Fa Thammathibét (this is Wenk’s transcrip- 
tion, whereas that of Schweisguth is T’hammat’- 
hibét). 


To introduce us to the world of this poetry 
and its poets, Wenk briefly surveys the materials 
that form, as it were, an « infrastructure ». The 
raw material in this case is water, the water of 
the Menam Chao Phraya (МА Маш Саи Phráya), 
that powerful waterway by means of which the 
Thai tribes coming from south-west China trav- 
elled southwards and finally reached the sea. 
Though their culture is typicaly  syncretistic, 
owing to the proximity of the age-old centres of 
. Indian and Chinese cultural expansion, in some 
respects it seems like a late manifestation of those 


« Potamic » cultures (to use the term coined in 
1845 by Ernst Knapp, the German philosopher of 
geography on Hegelian principles) characterising 
the early spiritual and political history of the 
ancient Orient. Herodotus permitting, Thai his- 
tory and Thai life could be defined as a « gift of 
the Menam Chao Phraya», insofar as the « plain 
of the Menam », the heart of Thailand, famous for 
its fertility, is in its turn the « gift» of alluvial 
terrain deposited by a great river (as well as of 
other rivers descending from the northern moun- 
tains), A network of canals (klongs) completes 
this utilisation of rain and river water: they serve 
as a means of communications both for the transport 
of produce (rice naturall occupying first piace) 
and persons. 


Compared with such travel by means of va- 
rious kinds of river-craft, land transport, relying 
on the elephant, pack-horse, ox, or simple human 
traction, was incomparably more exhausting and 
uncomfortable, since till the beginning of this 


century the central portion of the country was 
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covered by marshes and tropical forests ringed by 
well-nigh impenetrable mountains. During and 
immediately after the rainy period in particular, 
communications between the capital (Ayuthaya, 
and: after 1782, Bangkok) and the far-flung prov- 
inces were ensured almost esclusively by means 
of the waterways which were much used at such 
times. 

And it was then, probably from time immemo- 
tial, that these river and canal routes echoed to 
the rhythmic songs of boatmen. The Author 
rightly regards them as Arbeitsgesdnge, that is, 
songs born of the work the worker rhythmically 
performs, or that in this case is performed by a 
team. Their collective labour issues in a rhyth- 
mical song and this, in its turn, reacts upon their 
joint labours. As is known, these Arbeitslieder 
were once the subject of a classical work, Arbeit 
und Rhythmus by К. Висћег (1909), and have 
been studied and in part recorded by ethnographers 
in nearly all geographical regions and in those 
social strata engaged in collective labour that can 
be rhythmically organised. Ethnographers them- 
selves are aware of the fact that whereas very 
primitive peoples can exist without musical in- 
struments, the existence of peoples without song 
can almost be ruled out: the priority of voice 
and ear cannot be gainsaid. Everything points to 
the conclusion that the Thai kāp bé rüó can 
rightly claim a really striking antiquity lost in the 
dim beginnings of history. 


In view of suchlike ethnographic considerations, 
we cannot but concur with the Author when he 
rejects an Indian origin for these songs which a 
number of Thailand authors have themselves argued. 


+ 


In Wenk's view, they are affected by « Indo- 
mania», a defect which would seem to be fairly 
widespread, at any rate among Thailand intellec- 
tuals, and he attributes this (his prolonged periods 
of residence in that country add weight to his 
conclusions) to « insufficient awareness of their 
own cultural values », or in other words, to an 
inferiority complex. One of the most likely 
sources of these songs would seem to be what 
the author calls the ancient animistic concepts of 
the Thai dating back to their pre-Buddhist cultural- 
religious phase. Іп fact, those Ruderlieder trans- 
lated and introduced by Wenk comprise the poetic 
and perhaps semi-mystical glorification of natural 
objects and phenomena such as trees, flowers, fish 
and birds, etc. И is also true that all the songs 
collected by Wenk belong without exception to 
an artisticliterary form of lyric poetry: they are, 
then, the products of self-conscious poets belong- 
ing to the upper or topmost strata of Thai society. 
In short, these songs without doubt belong to 
that genre termed Kunstdichtung by German 
literary criticism. The poets represented, in fact, 
include princes and sovereigns of the reigning 
dynasty: the illustrious poet and prince of royal 
blood Cau Fa Thammathibét, for example, and 
also the kings Rama IJ, Rama V, and Rama VI, 
the authors of a large number of Фар be rüö poems 
reproduced by Wenk. 


From the modest songs of river and canal 
boatmen to the sumptuous palaces of Thai sov- 
ereigns — the evolution of this poetic genre has 
indeed been a surprising one! Unfortunately, the 
literary historian is unable to follow all the 
developments of these Lieder from early folk-song 
down to the complex metrical and stanza form 
of select literature which is the hallmark of 
present-day kāp ђе rüó and subjected to acute 
analysis by the Author. In this connexion it is 
worth recalling that Wenk has previously devoted 
a monograph to the prosody, metrics and general 
tules of composition governing Thai literature: 
Die Metrik іп der thailändischen Dichtung (Ham- 
burg, 1961), a treatise that is a useful starting- 
point for an analysis of the metrical and stanza 
forms of the kāp be riié. Clearly, only the modern 
literary and courtly poems have this highly- 
wrought scheme of composition: the original 
phléng rüó do not seem to have been informed 
by any specific metrical rules. We use the word 
seem, because only one of these primitive songs 
has been conserved by an ethnographer: by A. 
Bastian, one of the fathers of modern ethnology 
who, in his Reisen in Siam (1863), recorded the 
curious text of a pbleng үйд song; but we do not 
know to what extent his translation corresponds 
to the original text that has not come down to us. 
However, it may be presumed that the song made 
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known to us by this acute observer of south-east 
Asian phenomena gives a fairly exact idea of the 
songs in vogue among the boatmen of ancient 
Thailand; for similar popular Arbeitslieder related 
to rice-harvesting (pbleng kio Крани) are still widely 
diffused in Thailand rice-fields, far removed from 
any literary embodiment. 


As for the other source mentioned by the 
Author, which he terms « animistic» and « pre- 
Buddhist», we note with regret that he has not 
attempted to pursue this matter further. There 
is a reason for this: the pre-history, proto-history 
and religious history of the ethnic groups once 
dwelling in southern China, including the Thai, 
who from there shifted in waves to the Indonesian 
peninsula, remains largely unknown despite the 
mass of Chinese data on this question. This informa- 
tion, covering a span of two millennia, is con- 
tradictory, incongruent, and at times fantastic and 
tendentious. Аз far as we know an undertaking 
remotely comparable to that carried out by 
Tibetologists, headed by С. Тиса, in ‘deciphering’ 
the various strata below the surface of, Tibetan 
religion, has not been exhaustively and organically 
attempted as regards Thai ‘Buddhism’, let alone 
other ethnic and syncretistic ‘Buddhisms’. Тһе 
aforementioned ethnographer and ethnologist, A. 
Bastian lists songs (phlēng) consecrating pelicans. 
peacocks, crocodiles, delphins, etc. We cannot, 
in this context, dilate upon the « numinous » 
character of these (and many other) animals. Аз 
far as the pelican is concerned, for example, a 
thousand proofs of its sacred character could be 
adduced ranging from Turkish folklore that deemed 
the seizing of a pelican’s egg as a günah, or sin, 
to Christian mythology and iconography according 
to which this bird is a symbol of piety, love and 
Christ Himself, since it was thought that it fed 
its young with the blood obtained from piercing 
its own breast. Those concerned with comparative 
mythology can invoke other « zoolatrous » beliefs 
widespread throughout the whole of ancient, 
medieval and modern Eurasia, and especially 
(since we are dealing with cattle-rearing populations) 


among Altaic societies (cf. the recent, very im- 


portant, publication Faune et Flore Sacrées dans 
les Sociétés Altziques, Paris, 1966, EW, ХХ, 
1970, pp. 218-221). It is true that the Thai, who 
are Sinitic, linguistically speaking, do not belong to 
the Altaic language family, but ecologically, their 
attitude to animals could not have been very 
dissimilar from that of cattle-rearing people in 
Altaic Asia. Clearly, however, aquatic animals have 
a more prominent role among the sacred fauna 
of the Thai than they do among the inhabitants 
of Inner Asia; and the presence, too, of water 
divinities seems more natural and more marked 


among these peoples: spread out between. the sea 
and the great rivers. 


Between these ‘animistic? and ‘zoolatrous? 
concepts and the Buddhist concept of the te-bitth 
of a human being in the form of any sort of 
creature there is not only no contradiction, but 
as the Author here also truly discerns « the ani- 
mistic content of the songs may have approached, 
in the course of а prolonged evolution, a cultural 
level compatible with Buddhism, becoming grad- 
ually neutralised and even assuming, unconsciously, 
a Buddhist appearance ». 


"That a special ‘numinous? quality was attrib- 
uted to water in the ancient Thailand cultural 
environment is borne out, above all, by the fact 
that the most important state and public ceremonies 
in the country took, and still partly take, place 
on water: e.g. the coronation ceremony, and the 
feast of the Loi Kráthong and the Kathin. Some 
aspects of such rites and feasts bear a resemblance, 
even if remote, to the celebrations once held in 
the city of the Doges. The great naval parades, 
in particülar, that the Author, drawing on literaty 
sources and ancient carvings, describes in detail, 
bring to mind similar political-religious processions 
on the sea immortalised by the great Venetian 
painters. It would, for example, be intriguing to 
attempt a comparison between the « Suphanna- 
hong» boat carrying the throne, laden with all 
the cerimonial paraphernalia used on great royal 
occasions (fig. No. 1), and the « Bucintoro », the 
parade galley, also lavishly adorned, that was used 
by the Doges of Venice for solemn ceremonies. 
Wenk does more than present these exotic naval 
processions: he provides a concise апа almost 
technical survey of specific types of boats ahd craft 
used in these processions and for the journeys of 
the king and royal family complete with con- 
cubines, and of the nobility and state officials; а 
survey that takes account, too, of the boatmen, 
musicians, pages, heralds and soldiers. This brief 
contribution to the Reslienkunde of the Thailand 
monarchy affords a tangible impression of life as 
it was lived, and forms an indispensable back- 
ground to a right interpretation and understanding 
of the kāp bé rüö selected and translated by Wenk. 


Foremost among the latter, as was pointed 
out, are the poems written by Cau Fa Tham- 
mathibét (ca. 1715-ca. 1755), the great poète 
maudit of Thai literature, whose life « would 
supply matter for a novel» an outline of which 
is briefly sketched by Wenk. The son of the 
reigning king; Boromakot, he led an unruly 
existence and: even attempted to murder one of 
his ‘cousins: the 180 blows of the executioner's 
club put an end to his life after he had been 
found to. havethad carnal intercourse with two. of 
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the: most ‘beautiful concubines belonging to his 
father, the king {another illustrious Thai poet, Si 
Prat, of the 17th century, also suffered the same 
faté after being involved. with. the reigning 
monarch's concubines). Besides kāp be rüö glo- 
rifying processional boats, fish, flowers and birds, 
Wenk also includes a panegyric by him in praise 
of coitus — a poem worthy of a place in-a lyrical 
anthology of Edelpornograpbie — as well as three 
delicate but equally lascivious songs expressing the 
ardent desire for the renewed joy of intercourse 
with a physically attractive, but distant, mistress. 
Alas; the incomparable’ musical and rhythmic 
qualities of the verse are almost completely Jost 
in translation as the translator шинен admits 
with regret. 


The « boatmen's songs » of king Rama VI 
(reigning 1910-1925) were ‘manufactured? ‘aboard 
a gunboat and have nothing in common with the 
folk-songs once chanted by simple boatmen plying 
the country’s rivers. Such is the end-stage of a 
literary cycle that has found an authoritative and 
well-informed interpretet and historian in the 
present scholar. 


GUSTAV GLAESSER 


MONGOLISTICS | 


А. J. К. Ѕамрекѕ, The Peoples Republic of 
Mongolia - А General Reference Guide (London, 
Oxford University Press, 1968, XII + 232 


pp., 1 map). 


We have before tis a reference book which 
— it is easy to predict —.is destined to find its 


way into the hands of all those. throughout the 


world who are interested іп .one of the great 
historically rich areas of Asia, an area from where, 
some seven centuries ago,- there emerged the 
conquerors of Eurasia, from Peking to Kiev. It 
is an area where the first signs can be seen of a 
decisive. show-down .between the two colossi of 
modern Eurasia, a conflict already tacitly under 
way without the use of cannons and rockets, 
carried on at the.expense of the Mongplian people, 
artificially divided into two. « spheres of influence », 
one of which presents itself before the world as 
a sovereign state, while the other. must -content 
itself with being an « Autonomous: Region » well 


Ц 


on the way to being assimilated by China — if 
the little news we have on this subject corresponds 
to reality. The fact is that today we know little 
or nothing about this region, the former Inner 
Mongolia, while the Mongolian People’s Republic 
has shown itself to be much less xenophobic and 
considerably more open in its attitude. to the 
outside world (and not only to the Communist 
countries), both in regard to the information 
placed at the disposition of foreign scholars and 
observers, and the granting of visas for tourist or 
study. purposes to foreign visitors. Of this the 
present reference book, based on such sources, is 
proof in itself. It is true that (also in this case) 
publications dealing in information, particularly 
those destined for foreign consumption, often -go 
beyond that subtle line separating information from 
propaganda — but unfortunately this is a congen- 
ital tendency of all «services» of this nature, 
whatever be the geographical and political latitude 
in which they are made available. . 

It obviously depends on the critical Ва 
of whoever makes use of the material provided 
by such centres of information whether, and to 
what degree, he is capable of «separating the 
wheat from the chaff». But historical criticism 
of this kind would transcend the limits of a simple 
« reference-guide » like this one, which faithfully 


reflects the official and КЕНЕДЕН sources оп. 


which it was drawn. However, there is another 
book, likewise in English and published in the 
same year, which has brilliantly undertaken this 
task of criticism, and merits being consulted 
together with the work under review. We are 
referring to The Modern History of ‘Mongolia by 
С. R. Bawden (Asia-Africa Series of Modern 
‘Histories - London, Weidenfeld and Nicholson, 
1968), the noted Reader in Mongolian in the 
School of Oriental and African Studies, University 
of London. His volume is the fruit of many 
months ‘spent in the Mongolian People's Republic 
in direct contact with the actual situation in the 
Mongolia of today. Thus he is in a position to 
use the material that has appeared in print with 
the necessary critical and analytical sense, without 
this interfering: in the least with the sympathy 
and comprehension, evident in every line of his 
exposition, for this people, for its dynamic past 
and for the enormous efforts that they are making 
to'create modern social, economic and political 
structures for themselves. Іп substance, Bawden 
does his best to understand and to explain to the 
reader how а traditional society made up of 
nomadic shepherds is transforming itself into a 
centralized socialist state in which industry and 
agriculture vie with animal husbandry. 


The «general reference guide» written Ъу 
Sanders does not set itself such. vast and ambitious 
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government, institutions, 


historical, comparative and analytical objectives 
as this Modern History of Mongolia of his compa- 
triot, Bawden. The former .is purely expository 


in scope and ‘limited’ to` contemporary Mongolia: 


With the exception of а. few brief lists. of names 
and works, Mongolian history, language, art and 
literature insofar- as these: are genetically 
connected with the past of this ethnic group — 
are not organically: considered ‘in the-pages of 
this « guide ». Sanders’: reference book is divided 
into four parts: general information on geography, 
and.the arts; industry, 
agriculture and communications; trade; and appen- 
dices. The basic informative material is drawn 
exclusively from -printed "sources, which. means 
prevalently from the Mongolian daily. press and 
periodicals of the past few years, as well as other 
government controlled publications. . But Soviet 
publications have also been consulted. .Correctly, 
the author does not fail to indicate in the text 
the sources of certain information. . Sometimes, 
however and the author-compiler himself 
admits it — the statistics published ‘at different 
times and places disagree: another motive for 
treating them cuz grano salis, the only way, 
moreover, to treat any statistical data, in whatever 
part of the world they may be compiled. Bawden 
in his above-mentioned work accurately examines 
more than one set of similar statistics > among 


"which those (cited on p. 391) purporting to prove 


that «in the number of students pér head of the 
population Mongolia is ahead of West Germany, 
Italy, Japan, Turkey, Pakistan and Iran» strike 
us as particularly paradoxical. Though by ‘no 
means sparing in paying due tribute to the 
enormous progress achieved in the MPR in the 
struggle against the illiteracy that reigned supreme 
in the country until a few years-ago, but which 
seems:to be anything but completely eradicated, 
the British Mongolist uncovers the « mechanism » 
of this type of statistical manipulation, which is 
based on such a wide definition of the word 
‘student? that it also includes « illiterates 
counted as students for the purpose of statistical 
comparison ». 


In making such reservations it is by no means 
our intention to discredit en bloc the credibility 
of the figures and‘data given in the present 
reference book, but we would advise tliat it be 
consulted, wherever possible, jointly with Bawden’s 
volume, which provides, so to speak, the histor- 


ical and ideological background for most of the 


purely descriptive items ‘in Sanders’ compilation. 
This combination is facilitated by the very detailed 
Index added to Bawden’s history, which refers 
to many topics mentioned in the other volume, 
such as the organization of the Mongolian People’s 
Revolutionary Party —. MAHN — the Army 


and the Militia, the — four — Five year Plans, 
industrialization, communications, education and 
schools, etc. (to cite only a few items). We can put 
it like this: Bawden everywhere puts flesh on the 
skeleton inventories furnished by Sanders. Ob- 
viously, as far as figures are concerned, like those 
referring to industrial undertakings (the various 
kombinat), finance апа planning, agriculture, 
production associations (wegdels), State farms, 
Mongolian trade with the USSR and — at a 
significant distance behind — with other countries, 
etc., the laborious compilations of the Author are 
more fruitful here than: in those cultural areas 
whose nature does not lend itself easily to 
quantitative and statistical analysis. The brief 
notes dedicated to language, writing, literature, 
art and religion are too summary to satisfy readers 
who have at their disposition monographs, some 
of which weighty and exhaustive, written by 
recognized contemporary Mongolists such as Baw- 
den himself, or N. Poppe, O. Lattimore, R. A. 
Rupen, Г. К. Gerasimovié, E. M. Murzaev ог W. 
Heissig. For example, we cannot see what use 
can be made of long lists of names of writers, 
artists, sculptors, dramatists, producers, actors and 
actresses, composers, conductors, song-writers, 
singers, sportsmen, and so on, which appear on 
many pages of our «general reference guide », 
by a reader who can not connect these names with 
something concrete (to tell the truth, some very 
brief biographical and bibliographical notes are 
given for some of the authors). More informative, 
on the other hand, are the biographical notes on 
some historically important persons as well as on 
some of the present Mongolian leaders. 

Also of undoubted utility is the ‘Gazetteer’ 
of Mongolian localities according to the aymag 
(administrative regions) in which they are situated, 
and above all the notes on the other Mongolian 
communities, which group together certain basic 
information on Mongolian ethnic groups in China 
and the Soviet Union. 


GUSTAV GLAESSER 


BENJAMIN BERGMANN, Nomadische  Streifereien 
unter den Kalmtiken in den Jabren 1802 und 
1803 (Photoprint of the original edition, 4 
vols Riga 1804-05, re-edited with an In- 
troduction by Siegbert Hummel) (Oosterhout 
- Netherlands, Anthropological Publications, 
1969, VIII + 355 pp.). 


« You must discover everything that is as yet 
undiscovered! » Such is the peremptory order 
that Peter the Great, just before his death, is 
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said to have given the many scholars and research- 
ers who had flocked from all over Europe to 
Russia's new metropolis. From the time of its 
foundation the new Academy of Sciences іп 
St. Petersburg had initiated a cycle of research 
and exploration — geographical, geological, eth- 
nographical and linguistic — aimed at making 
the then almost unknown « hyperborean » world 
of northern and central Asia a scientific conquest: 
those engaged in this investigation were pioneers 
like the Dane, Vitus Bering, the Germans Georg 
Wilhelm Steller, Gerhard Friedrich Müller and 
Johann Georg Gmelin, the Russians АЛ. Cirtkov 
and Stepan Petrovič Krageninnikov, and many 
others. Nor, in this connexion, should we forget 
the precursors: that is, those brave and gifted 
Swedish officers like Ph. J. Strahlenberg who, 
while prisoners in Siberia, became the founders 
of « siberiology » (cf. EW, XVIII, 1968, pp. 214- 
17). Similarly, oblivion must not be allowed to 
envelop the political exiles of the Tsarist epoch, 
including quite a number of Polish intellectuals 
who, by their studies 2% loco, contributed to the 
scientific exploration of Siberia and Central Asia 
(cf. EW, XVI, 1966, pp. 164 Ё). 


Now, after the deplorable «xenophobia » of 
the Stalinist era, we can rejoice that Soviet his- 
toriography is also acknowledging that band of 
foreign specialists distinguished for their scientific 
knowledge of northern Eurasia from the Ural 
Mountains to the shores of the Bering and Okhotsk 
seas as well as of Central Asia, Turkestan and the 
Altai, etc. In this respect the success enjoyed by 
a recently published book is symptomatic: we 
are referring to Pervootkryvateli і issledovateli 
Altaja (Early discoverers and explorers in the Altai) 
by N. Kambalov and A. Sergeev, which first saw 
the light of day in 1968 at Barnaul, in the capital 
of the Altai territory itself. It is a work that 
does not stint recognition to these foreign explor- 
ers, including the Berlin naturalist Peter Simon 
Pallas (1741-1811) who over many years examined 
Siberia in all its aspects whether zoological, botan- 
ical, ethnographic or linguistic. His two-volumed 
Sammlung historischer Nachrichten über die mon- 
goliscbe Vélkerschaften (St. Petersburg, 1776- 
1801) is still a fundamental work, entitled to a 
foremost place in the origin and growth of Mongo- 
listic studies, and worthy of reprinting right away 
or of a photocopy edition like the one of the 
almost contemporary work we are reviewing by 
Benjamin Firchtegott Balthasar von Bergmann, a 
German of Latvia. 


Siegbert Hummel, the well-known German 
scholar of Tibetology and Mongolistics, whom we 
must thank for this valuable re-edition and for 
the pithy Einführung he has written for it, has 


rightly stressed the importence of the two names, 
Pallas and Bergmann, in the then incipient stages 
of Mongolian ethnography and philology. But in 
this connexion there are other talented researchers 
who deserve to be mentioned — for example, the 
two ex-missionaries of Herrnhut, Johannes Jaehrig 
and Isaak Jacob Schmidt. The former accom- 
panied Pallas on his journeys among the Kalmuks 
and Mongols (1773), and the latter compiled the 
first Mongolian grammar and dictionary and won 
renown as a translator of Mongolian works of 
literature as well as being well-versed in Mongo- 
lian religious rites and beliefs. It will be clearly 
seen that in the empire of the Tsar a whole galaxy 
of scholars was busily at work and can be looked 
upon as the begetters of nascent Mongolian studies. 


In terms of geographical extension the explor- 
atory work of Bergmann cannot, indeed, be com- 
pared to that of Pallas which ranged over an 
immense area. The territory covered by Bergmann 
in 1802-1803 was confined to the area of the 
middle and lower Volga from Tsaritsyn (present- 
day Volgograd) to Astrakhan and southwards as 
far as Manyt and westwards as far as the Don: 
in other words, it corresponded more or less to 
present-day Kalmyckaja ASSR restored to this 
status in 1957. When in the autumn of 1683 the 
intrepid Engelbert Kämpfer crossed this area 
travelling by boat along the Volga, the Kalmuks, 
having arrived there half a century earlier from 
their former Asiatic settlements, bore an ill reputa- 
tion as an evil and quarrelsome brood.of brigands; 
yet a century later they had grown meek and mild 
enough for Bergmann to paint a picture of the 
material and spiritual] culture of these odd and 
unique Mongols and lamaist Buddhists of Europe 
that was, on the whole, anything but adverse. . 


Luckily the zealous attempts to convert these 
° folk to Christianity carried out by the missionaries 
of Herrnhut (« Moravian Brethren »), from their 
settlements along the Volga at Saratov and Sarepta, 
etc, in that curious zone where the numerous 
German colonies sent there by Catherine II rubbed 
shoulders with populations originating from the 
heart of Asia, had met with scant success: most 
of the cultural and spiritual heritage of the Kal- 
muks remained intact. The missionaries on the 
other hand had comegto have a fairly deep know- 
ledge of the language, customs and religion of the 
«natives » (the word is used but approximately 
to describe people'who immigrated here only in 
1628-1630) as we have noted in referring to 
Scholars such as ]. Jaehrig and Т.]. Schmidt. 
Bergmann himself was several times a guest among 
the community of Sarepta where he was able to 
perfect his knowledge of Mongolian and Mongolian 
books collected by the missionaries themselves. 
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Generally speaking, however, his Nomadische 
Streifereien among the Kalmuks enabled him to 
collect ethnographic and linguistic material that 
was almost always first hand. Indeed, his Reise- 
briefe (following the literary fashion of his times 
he chose the epistolary form for his narrating) are 
endowed with a freshness and an immediacy that 
give them literary as well as scientific value. Аз 
Hummel remarks, « thanks to his knowledge of 
the Kalmuk and Mongolian languages, Bergmann, 
compared to Pallas, often reaches a more reliable 
and positive assessment of the culture and religion 
of the communities he visited». He was thus 
able to fall back on the collaboration of local 
experts even in the matter of sources in the Mongo- 
lian language and script, texts that have been 
translated and embodied in his work: they deal 
with questions of history, ethnography, folklore 
and religion, and thus Bergmann’s material can be 
viewed in a broader historical perspective. 


Among these excursus, the most interesting is 
without doubt the « Essay on the history of the 
flight of the Kalmuks from the Volga» that fills 
a sizable section (pp. 141-246) of the first parc: ot 
the work. The dramatic events appertaining are 
well known, at least in their broad outlines, owing 
to a large corpus of literature that has dealt with 
them and embroidered them to a great extent. 
The most striking and reliable narration known 
to us has been reported by Sven Hedin: it is 
called « Torguternas Flykt» and forms a long 
chapter (pp. 42-78 in the first Swedish edition) 
in his book Jebol Kejsarstaden (Stockholm, 1931). 
For his reconstruction -of this memorable exodus, 
Hedin admits that he has borrowed a good deal 
of data from Bergmann’s book — for example, 
the moving oath taken by representatives of the 
Kalmuk people before its flight: « Our children 
shall not become lifelong hostages! Let us rather 
set out for the land where the sun rises! » Thus 
began in January 1771 the epic flight that Hedin, 
owing also to its undeniable religious colouring, 
does not hesitate to class with the biblical exodus 
from the Egyptian « house of slavery » and with 
the tribulations of « God’s chosen people » in the 
Sinai desert before it reached the « promised 
land». The comparison is exemplified mainly by 
the tenacity shown by these Mongol tribes who 
were surrounded on all sides by Christians and 
Moslems alike, yet remained true to the faith of 
their forefathers, Lamaism, and continued to 
worship the Dalai Lama of Lhasa many thousands 
of miles away. Moreover, the route to « the land 


‘where the sun rises» was barred by deserts and 


bedevilled by hunger and thirst as well as by 
Kazakhs and Kirgiz and also the Cossacks of the 
Tzar who pursued them and mowed them down 


with their sabres. The Manchu emperor, Ch'ien- 
lung, to be sure, received these 85,000 odd refugees 
with open arms, granting them verdant and exten- 
sive pasture land after they had come through the 
many trials and tribulations and reached the 
frontier on the Ili river. But contrary to what 
Europe of « chinoiserie » thought at the time, this 
action was not motivated by the emperotr’s 
«clemency of heart», but by China’s clearly 
conceived political interest in recovering these 
lands that had been depopulated by constant wars, 
allowing such hardy cattle-rearing nomads to settle 
there. The fact is that this famous Kalmiikenflucht 
gave rise to a good many «historical legends », 
which means that sobre and objective expositions 
like those in Bergmann’s work will always retain 
documentary value, largely due to fortunate cir- 
cumstances whereby the author was able to rely 
largely on direct information gleaned from eye 
witnesses of events occuring barely three decades 
before his exploratory, journey, of which the book 
we аге reviewing is the outcome. 


It affords valuable data for a more exact 
knowledge of the ethnic and political history of 
this isolated western branch of the Mongol ethnos, 
while elsewhere in volume I we come across a no 
less acceptable contribution to Mongolian literary 
history, indeed, indirectly, to the comparative 
history of pan-Asiatic literature — not to invoke 
the term ‘universal literature? that could, without 
exaggeration, be used. In fact, Bergmann himself 
in this rediscovered work (pp. 247-251) was the 
first to gather together thirteen Mongolian folk- 
tales and publish them in a German translation. 
They are, in truth, only to some extent Mongolian 
since what we have here is a Mongolian version 
of a number of widespread fairy-tales of the 
Vetalapaficavimsatika, the «25 Stories of the 
vetala » — very fanciful tales put in the mouth 
of this demon or vampire who dwells in corpses 
and is seeking, by means of this story-telling, to 
amuse the brave king who is carrying him on his 
back. As is known, these tales, strongly imbued 
with Tantrism if not with Shamanism, are no longer 
extant in their original form, but in later versions 
in prose and verse: they still comprise today the 
most widely read collection of fairy-tales in all 
the languages and regions of the sub-continent as 
well as in all cultural areas near and far that have 
been influenced by Indian culture. According to 
these linguistic areas, the narrator, vetdla, is 
known as ro-langs (Tibetan), ог Серт, Kk'üür 
(Mongolian), or by other names. (Concerning 
demonological notions and concepts, cf. in partic- 
ular С. Tucci — W. Heissig, Die Religionen Tibets 
und der Mongolei (Stuttgart, 1970, passim). « The 
souls of the dead became demons (Я4ЁЕйг) that 


bring evil upon the living», Heissig observes 
(op. cit, p. 314) basing himself on a Mongolian 
chronicle (Buryat) Тһе Indian origin of the 
relative terminology if not of the more or less 
universal beliefs about the «living corpse» is 
made clear by the first component of the title of 
this famous collection of thirteen Kalmuk tales, 
the original text of which, together with a German 
translation and a glossary, was published ` more 
than half a century after Bergmann's work (whose 
priority is thus unchallenged) by the German 
Mongolist, B. Је (Die Märchen des Siddbi-Kür, 
Leipzig, 1866, subsequent editions being printed). 
In fact the Mongolian transcription of the title 
would be Siddbiü ерй" (as we know, the 
transliteration of Mongolian vernacular dialects 
is extremely unstable), the first component of 
which clearly derives from the Sanskrit 445; 
« perfection, ability and supernatural forces, etc. », 
while the second component is authentically Mongo- 
lian (k’egiir, k’iitir «dead person, corpse»). The 
Buryat name for these demons, Cidkiir, is а com- 
bination of these two components of different 
origin and corresponds to the title itself of this 
fairy-tale collection: it may be considered typical 
of the syncretistic ideas and traditions of Altaic 
Asia. 


In this respect both the second and partic- 
ularly the third part of Bergmann's work are a 
fund of interest for the ethnographer and the 
historian of Altaic cultures and religions, even if, 
hardly surprisingly, he remains a product of his 
times in his many theoretical interpretations of 
the facts and phenomena that he never fails to 
record conscientiously. This is evident when, in 
the wake of some of his eminent contemporaries, 
he looks upon India as the « cradle of humanity » 
and of all religions to boot, or during his excur- 
sions into etymology. For instance, he explains ` 
tenggeri {tengri, tegri) as « heaven, god, inhab- 
папе of heaven » — a concept of basic importance 
in the beliefs of these nomadic communities; but 
this is true only if seen as а « tengriistic » compo- 
nent: (cf. С. Doerfer, EW, XVI, 1966, p. 
357) of a vast religious complex comprising a 
totemistic element and another powerful Shaman- 
istic one as well. But leaving aside these theoret- 
ical tendencies that have now been largely su- 
perseded, this attentive and intelligent traveller 
of the 19th century provides us with a wealth of 
data that can be viewed and interpreted in the 
light of all three of the aforementioned trends 
making up Altaic religion. In view of all this, 
there is no doubt, then, that Bergmann well 
deserves a place in the very exclusive Literaturver- 
zeichnis that Heissig wished to come after his 
exposition of Mongolian religions — the first 
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that was organically attempted using historico- 
religious criteria worked out in the many decades 
that have passed since the exploration of pioneers 
like Bergmann. 

In our view S. Hummel is quite right when, 
in his fine preface, he sees the greatest merit of 
the work he has re-edited in its « Fülle brauchbarer 
Realien » aiding our knowledge of so-called 
Lamaism, that is, the Tibetan-Mongolian form of 
Buddhism. Among the Mongols, as in Tibet, Bud- 
dhism gradually absorbed a copious store of pre- 
Buddhist concepts and ritual customs that were 
mainly Shamanist or Shamanoid. In the light of 
Tucci’s exposition already mentioned, it is reveal- 
ing to read the passages Bergmann devoted to this 
ancestral and — oné might say — pan-north- 
Asiatic feature in the myths and rites of the 
communities he visited. In this way, numerous 
and conspicuous parallels with Tibetan religions 
can be perceived — in particular, with autoch- 
thonous beliefs (Rdol-Bon, popular Lamaism, etc.) 
concealed beneath the surface glaze of religions 
institutionalised on foreign patterns. 

This praiseworthy interest in realia, which is 
so characteristic of our explorer, stands out sharply 
in those chapters of Part III where the author, 
after expounding his own (and, as we said, largely 
superseded) «Ideas for an exposition of the 
‚ Tibetan-Mongolian doctrinal system », goes on to 
give an exhaustive phenomenology of the cult 
(Gottesdienst) of the Kalmuks. His sub-chapters 
cover the following topics: the Lamaist priesthood 
and the relevant hierarchies, ritual tents, utensils, 
images and paraphernalia used in the various 
religious ceremonies, the sacred books, prayers, 
. sacrifices, fasts, lustrations, « pious works », nup- 
tial rites and those connected with the burial of 
the dead, etc. In this connexion, some details 
remarked upon (we believe for the first. time) by 
Bergmann call.for the attention of the specialist in 
Altaic religions: viz., the magico-ritual disposition 
of the corpse, that is, the position of his head 
which is rigorously governed by the determinant 
factor of his year of birth (in the ancient Mongol- 
Turkish zodiacal cycle), such astrologico-apotropaic 
norms being applied, oddly enough, to whoever 
has been in contact with the dead person. Several 
of the historicalreligious items briefly touched 
on by the author of the Streifereien, which cannot 
even be listéd by your present reviewer, have 
been interpreted by S. Hummel who, with his 
prudent, comparative approach, has given greater 
-depth to, and brought up to date, the pheno- 


menological picture -sketched by our ethnographer. 

However, before laying down this fresh edition 
of a work so important for Mongolistic studies, 
we are bound to draw attention to some interest- 
ing translations (the first in existence) of Mongol 
literary texts that have been included in the 
Bergmannian ethnographic corpus. Of particular 
importance is a Lamaist cosmology, the Yirtinčü- 
in toli (pp. 185-230 of Part III): Yirtinéü is the 
Mongol pronunciation of the Tibetan 'Jig-rten-bcu == 
the ten vessels of the destructible, the ten worlds, 
the ten cosmic directions. . Part IV, moreover, 
also begins with an important translation of the 
Сей ЧЕ, a « religious document in four books », 


the events contained therein taking place almost 


entirely in the fantastic kingdom of Shambhala, 
or Sambbala отоп in Mongol; a form ‘of belief 
situated at the centre of a complex of apocalyptic 
and eschatological ideas affording some analogies 
with that Hyperbordische .Eschatologie (W. Е. 
Mühlmann) to be found in border areas of north- 
ern Eurasia. In other studies. S. Hummel has 
dealt in more detail with the Shambhala tradition 
and, perhaps, its rapid diffusion even in a west- 
ward direction. According to him, « Prester 
John», the legendary priest-king «of whose 
empire all the world speaks» (Marco Polo) and 
who meant so much not only to the great Venetian 
but also to.Roubrouck and to the credulous world 
of medieval Christianity in-general, is to be related 


‘to this semi-mythical, Tibetan-Mongol context. 


It would indeed be surprising if our attentive 
explorer, in his wanderings among the western 
Mongols, had not come across the great « Iliad of 
Central Asia» (Sylvain Lévi), the epic of Ge-sar, 
the spiritual heritage of millions of Asians of 


different language groups and religious beliefs, 


and known, in fact, to the Kalmuks as well, as 
we learn from Bergmann. In Part III (pp. 232- 
284) of his work, he summarises the Kalmuk 
version of this voluminous epic, dwelling iin 
particular on the picturesque episode of the 
struggle between the «ruler of the ten cardinal 


"points » and the demon Manggus -with his fifteen 


heads, and on his victory over the monster. It 
must be borne in mind that the first translation 


: нио German (and into any western language), 
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carried out by I.J. Schmidt, of a mere seven cantos 
of the « Geseriad» appeared but a generation 
later (St. Petersburg, 1836) than Bergmann's work 
to which we have wished to attribute ай the 
importance that it deserves. 

GUSTAV GLAESSER 


PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGIONS 


-Ernst BENZ, Die Vision - Erfabrungsformen und 
Bilderwelt (Stuttgart, Ernst Klett Verlag, 1969, 
696 pp.). 


The „Ашћог of this weighty volume, a wel- 
known protestant theologian and Professor of the 
History of the Church and dogmatics in the 
Theological Faculty of the University of Marburg 
confesses that «the effort devoted to the pre- 
sent work has kept me busy for three decades ». 
It is indeed voluminous, yet.incomplete: a fact 
which the Author himself says he is conscious of. 
Devoted, as the title tells us, to the Erfabrungsfor- 
men, und Bilderwelt of visionary experience in 
religion, it was in fact to be expected that the 
work would take account, if possible, of the whole 
wide realm of religions manifest throughout space 
and time: but a mere cursory glance at these 
many pages is enough to show that the ambitious 
promises contained in. the title are only partly 
respected. Nevertheless the book is not without 
some merit; yet at no point does the Author 
abandon his status of a believer and Christian 
scholar-professor: it follows that his approach is 
unmistakably Christian-centred, which is hardly 
surprising in an installed theologian, author of 
several publications devoted mainly to the history 
of Christianity in its Oriental-Byzantine апа 
Russian Orthodox forms. ‘The substance of his 
theme would have been more accurately conveyed, 
and — to be frank — it would have been more 
fitting, if he. had entitled his work Vision in the 
Christian World or something similar, instead of 
raising hopes that the scope and content of the 
book do not satisfy. | 


How, indeed, can a « phenomenology of vi- 
sion », the Author’s promised aim, be achieved if, 
in his study of visionary phenomena, he excludes 
the non-Christian religious universe; if in other 
words he-bars religions such as Hinduism, Bud- 
dhism (both Hinayána and Mahayana), Lamaism, 
Islam, and so on, as well as visionary phenomena 
innately bound up with so-called « primitive » 
religions like Shamanism, Prophetism, etc.; if, in 
fact, he neglects those frequent and significant 
phenomena of vision and audition occurring outside 
the sphere of Judaic-Christian religion — the only 
one to receive his professional attention? А» a 
consequence, the « phenomenology » he lays claim 
to is shorn of some — perhaps the majority — 
of the phenomena relevant to the subject he is 
addressing himself to. Basically, we do not believe 
we are on the wrong track in tracing throughout 
his entire exposition a subtle form of apologetics 


— the defence and glorification of ‘his’ Christianity 
which he — we hope unconsciously — has 
made absolute; whereas it is — at least for the 
historian of religions — merely one of many 
forms of a mythological credo, and certainly not 
even a primus inter pares. 

The work we are reviewing, then, seems to 
us to afford further convincing proof of the scant 
compatibility between the status of theologian 
(whether Catholic, Protestant or Orthodox) espe- 


‘cially when the latter holds a professorial Chair 


and is thus bound to respect the religion which 
prevails, and that of the unbiased investigator 
and historian in the field of religious phe- 
nomena who will consequently be a 'relativist 
and bound solely by scientific truth. It is clear, 
then, that what William James, paraphrasing Kant, 
caled a « Critique of pure saintliness » will not 
be forthcoming, or be expected, from such a pulpit 
or lecturing desk. 

Nor will the unforgettable figure of Ernesto 
Buonaiuti, whose disciple Benz claims to be with 
an admiration which is shared by the present 
reviewer, stand surety as proof of a dispassionate, 
objective, scientific approach to matters of history 
and religion. For the esperienza spirituale that 
this teacher « aroused and developed» (to use 
Benz's words) in the soul of this then young 
German scholar was a Christian-centred experience. 
It is true that Buonaiuti's concept of Christianity 
was supra-confessional and anti-institutional, but 
though he showed, especially in private conversa- 


‘tion, tolerance for phenomena and religious values 


extraneous to Christianity, like those, sublime in 
nature, peculiar to Buddhism, it must be remarked 


.— without offending his cherished memory — 


that his understanding of them was scanty. 

At various places in his work, Benz himself 
expresses a certain Unbehagen owing to the frag- 
mentary and one-sided character of his « phenom-' 
enology » which rests almost exclusively on vi- 
sionary experience either Christian or under 
Christian influence. То mitigate this fault he 
adduces the undeniable fact that the visionary 
phenomena, associated with the original tradition 
of individual non-Christian religions such as Hin- 
duism and Buddhism, have not hitherto been 
studied and analysed with the same scientific 


.care and attention that for some good time has 
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been focussed on specifically Christian experience 
in this field. Benz does not deny the existence 
of a « very rich tradition of authentically visionary 
experiences » in these religions, but he believes 
he must forgo widening his approach because 
«even the most modest preparative work is still 
lacking» — a statement that undoubtedly runs 
counter to truth and a sense of proportion. It 
would ‘not be at all difficult to prove this by 


falling back on some orientalist monographs, small 
in number, it is true, and at times inadequate in 
their methodology, but nonetheless extant, though 
this is not the place for listing a relevant biblio- 
graphy. 

«If one begins to scrutinize the history of 
the Church in search of visionaries, one realises 
in terror. and amazement with what profusion 
they have existed in all ages. The fact is, vi- 
sionaries turn up at every stage», the Author 
remarks, and this observation does not apply just 
‘to the Christian churches or just to Christianity 
as such. Clearly, a rigorous selection was required. 
In spite of this need, the list of the most important 
visionaries examined in the book comprises more 
than fifty including apostles and fathers of the 
Church, mystics and nuns both medieval and 
modern, in a span of time stretching from the 
Apostles Peter and Paul down to Don Bosco. 


Besides the great saints and mystics of the western , 


and eastern ‘Church, this list includes figures 
known only to specialists and even visionaries 
of doubtful or at least disputed fame: for example, 
Emanuel Swedenborg, the « seeress of Prevorst » 
and the famous Indian sadbu, Sundar Singh. The 
latter, who vanished in 1929 in Tibet without 
trace apart from some writings collected by his 
European followers, is presented as the sole 
representative of Indian spirituality in the midst 
of this seraphic Christian band, yet the truth is 
that even he was an ex-Sikh, baptised а Christian, 
though an itinerant propagandist of a strange 
syncretistic gospel in which, elements, of the 
Christian doctrine of grace were mixed with 
reminiscences of Indian speculation and medita- 
tion. 

Around this «strange saint», a compound of 
Indian and Christian features, and the fantastic 
miracles that he claimed to have performed, an 
entire literature, half polemical, half apologetic, 
arose іп the years 1920-1930. О. Pfister, a Swiss 
theologian and at the same time a psychiatrist 
(5721), had sought to unmask the 5440 as a clever 
trickster, provoking an irate defence of the latter 
by that well-known German historian of religions, 
Е. Heiler (he, too, a professor and theologian, 
first a Catholic and then a Protestant); and since 
then the Charakterbild of this « saint » « oscillates 
in history » to use Schiller’s words. Be that as it 
may, the antagonism between Heiler and Pfister 
in their manner of judging the sadbu transcends 
the basically modest and today half-forgotten 
figure of this Indian visionary and miracle-worker. 
In reality, what this contradictory assessment 
makes clear is the contrast between an authentic 
scientific approach which, as such, cannot discard 
psychological, and if necessary psychopathological, 
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criteria when faced with phenomena of the reli- 
gious psyche, and an attitude that as a matter of 
principle is irrationalistic, apologetic, Christian- 
centred and prone to ‘mysticise? for a priori 
reasons. Апа it is this attitude that to our mind 
characterises the present author and other Christian 
theologians concerned with the history of religion. 


Benz accuses psychologists and psychiatrists 
like Pfister of attributing a psychopathic character 
to visionary and mystical phenomena grundsätzlich 
and on principle. Let us leave out the case of 
Pfister, for Benz is quite right if he expresses 
his reservations with regard:to such an acritical 
and a priori identification dear to rationalists and 
illuminists in the past; but this does not rule 
out the applicability of methodological criteria 
elaborated by psychology and psychopathology to 
mystical and visionary phenomena — phenomena 
that, whether one likes it or not, always occur 
within the mind, be it «sound» or « unsound ». 
The only alternative is, by definition and through 
dogma, to remove all visionary phenomena (and 
hundreds of them are presented and described in 
Benz's book) es bloc from the psychical plane to 
that of ontology, in other words, of metaphysics. 
It is clear that if this happened not only the 
psychological criterion and method, but the whole 
scientific approach as such, would be: emptied 
of all validity. Тһе « phenomenology » of visions 
would be replaced by a very bizarre universal 
visionary «religion », the imaginative and hallu- 


‘cinatory core of which would consist of a phan- 


tasmagoric accumulated mass of what Benz calls 
Erfabrungsformen und Bilderwelt of vision: that 
is, the sum total of all visions « seen » by any and 


every sort of visionary and hallucination-sufferer 


in the world from the time of «creation», 
comprising — last but not least -- patients in 
nursing homes and addicts of LSD and other 
drugs. Nor, albeit on a far higher plane, the 
spiritual plane of the ar#pa and structural laws 
par excellence, could we exclude the ‘visions’ of 
mathematicians and philosophers like Ouspensky, 
visions of a « New Model of the Universe» — a 
universe made ‘up of «dynamic hieroglyphs », 
‘visible? in mathematical relations. 

It is pointless to observe that Benz does not 
wish, nor is he able, to reach such absurd conclu- 
sions. His concern — and how strong it is in 
a Christian Theologieprofessor! — is to distinguish 
between emotional and visionary experience 
emanating from the « charismatic » faith of Chris- 


tianity on ‘the one hand, and those Erfabrungen 


deriving from different mystical and religious 
sources, “оп the other, the experiences, in other 


words, whose absence from this book we have 


deplored. It must be admitted that a thorough 


examination of the serious epistemological and 
parapsychological problems connected with *extra- 
sensory perception" (the famous ESP), that is, or 
claims to be, at the root of all visionary experience, 
could not be attempted within the framework of 
this intentionally « phenomenological» work of 
a Theologian. Moreover, psychical research, 
competent to investigate most of these phenomena, 
is far from having already yielded results accep- 
table to all, and Benz for that matter does not 
appear to hold the parapsychological approach in 
much esteem, perhaps confusing it with that 
peculiar to psycho-pathology. Paradoxically, how- 
ever, our “phenomenologist? has assembled a rich 
store of material for the parapsychologist who will 
not easily find elsewhere what. is available to 
him here: we are referring to what Faust calls 
the Fille der Gesichte, perceived with the ‘eye 
of the spirit’, or even with the ‘ear of the spirit? 
(audition), and we might add, if it did not sound 
odd, with the ‘nose of the spirit? (olfactory hallu- 
cinations being very common in this phantas- 
magoric universe). In fact, no parapsychological 
phenomenon is missing from the phenomenology 
outlined by the author — prophecy, clairvoyance, 
‘second sight, telepathy, telekinesis, stigmata, 
levitation. More or less the whole inventory 
known as a result of the researches of K. Oester- 
reich, M. Dessoir, W. McDougall, J.B. Rhine, and 
Н. Bender, etc. is here laid bare and bestows оп 
the figures concerned the charisma entitling them 
to people this strange communio sanctorum that 
our Christian theologian and apologist has bodied 
forth in the pages of ‘his book. Needless to say, 
if, except for the doubtfull szdbz already men- 
tioned, he had not neglected the boundless realm 
of oriental mysticism and visionary experience, the 
company of those who have seen « what no eye 
has beheld » (Cor. I, 2, 9) would have grown to 
excess. Іп compensation, it would have included 
“charismatic? Indians of the visionary and spiritual 
power of Ramakrshna, merely to mention this 
modern samnydsin well-known beyond the bounds 
of India. Our phenomenologist should not lose 
sight of the fact that if the paramahamsa inspired 
by the bhakti-Erlebnis, after much tribulation and 
privation felt that he had ‘seen? Krshna, this 
Evidenzgefübl in psychological or parapsychological 
terms (whichever we prefer) is to be seen in exactly 
the same light and on the same level as that 
experienced by the saints and visionaries of the 
realm of Christian culture. As has already been 
pointed out, the ontological plane is not relevant 
in a context like the present one that purports 
to be ‘phenomenological’. 


It has more than once been said with truth 
that the most serious objection imaginable to the 
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*other world? (at least that of occultists and 
visionaries) which by means of mediums and seers 
has entered into communication with our own, 
consists in the almost unbelievable silliness cus- 
tomarily evinced by the «spirits » evoked, even 
though they may answer to the name of Napoleon, 
Goethe or Einstein. It was this that led Richet 
to write: « Si la survie doit consister à avoir l'in- 
telligence que manifestent сез désincarnés, j'aime 
mieux ne pas survivre». After reading this 
copious volume a similar observation might well 
be made: after ‘visions’ of great beauty, sometimes 
truly sublime, we encounter riots of fancy that 
are ridiculous and sometimes in bad taste, even 
though the protagonists involved may be angels, 
a common enough phenomenon in that world. 
« Das Schattenreich ist das Paradies der Phanta- 
sten » (Kant, Träume eines Geistersebers). Never- 
theless, the work of the Author has not been 
in vain, since, thanks to his labours, we now 
possess a very rich corpus of Christian and western 
visionary experience that should spur specialists 
in oriental cultures to fruitful emulation.in their 
own respective fields. 


GUSTAV GLAESSER 


Е. S. ЗЕМЕКА, Istorija Buddbisma па Cejlone - 
` Sangha v drevnosti i v srednie veka (History 
of Buddhism in Ceylon . ‘The sangha in Antiq- 
uity and in the Middle Age) (USSR. Academy 
of Sciences -e Institute of Orientalistics - 
Moscow, « Nauka » Publishing House, Central 
Editorial Board for Oriental Literature, 1969, 
236 pp., 10 ill, 1 map). 


The Author of the present treatise, Dr Elena 
Sergeevna Semeka, is no stranger to the readers 
of our review, if only in her quality as contributor 
of an important paper (already mentioned in EW, 
XVI, 1966, p. 162) to the sbornik Indiya v 
Drevnosti, a collective work dedicated to Ancient 
India. In this essay she had directed her attention 
to « The Administrative System of the Monasteries 
of -Ancient Ceylon in the Light of Sinhalese 
Epigraphy ». The publication we now have before 
us can be considered as an elaboration of this 
preceding work, in the much more demanding 
form of an extensive historical study. 

It would be superfluous to recall the extraor- 
dinary, one is almost tempted to say dispropor- 
tionate, importance of the islandeof Ceylon in the 
spiritual, religious and artistic structure of the 
Indian world; and above all, in the history of 
Buddhism. The ancient, mediaeval, and more 
recent vicissitudes of Sri Lanka, ‘Holy Ceylon’, 


are better known, over extended periods of 
history, than those of continental India thanks 
to the chronicles redacted in the Pali language, 
the Dipavamsa and Mabavamsa (with their contin- 
uation up to the 19th century, the Ca#lavamsa), 
in its day so authoritatively translated and com- 
mented upon by \/. Geiger, and now widely 
consulted by all, including our present Indologist. 
These are historical records of a documentary 
importance equalled in the sub-continent only by 
the Réjataranginit of Kalhana, the noted chronicle 
of the kings of Kaémir. Doubtless all these 
chronicles contain many historical facts, but natural- 
ly they.are not lacking in the usual legendary and 
epic additions and embellishments, such that these 
narratives must only be utilized with a great deal 
of caution for any critical reconstruction of Indian 
and Ceylonese history. 

Fortunately- а considerable corpus of ancient 
Ceylonese inscriptions exists as a supplement and 
basis of control, but so far this material has ‘not 
yet been the subject of а” sufficiently systematic 
and exhaustive study in spite of the laudable 
editions of the Epigrapbia Zeylanica, the latest 
volume of which (Arcbaeological Survey of Ceylon, 
1963, vol. V, part ПТ), edited by two specialists 
of the stature of S. Paranavitana and C. E. Goda- 
kumbura, offers another series: of most informative 
new inscriptions, the equal of those collected in 
` the previous volumes I-IV, edited by М. Wickre- 
masinghe (London, 1904-1917). It is on all this 
vast material yielded by both the epigraphical and 
the above-mentioned historiographical sources that 
the present treatise is based, but it is on the 
credibility of the epigraphy that the Author places 
the most reliance. Already in her paper іп Indiya 
v drevnosti cited at the beginning of this compte 
rendu Dr Semeka had remarked: «Thanks. to 
the study of ancient Ceylonese epigraphy ме have 
had the possibility of following step by step the 
transformations undergone by the Buddhist sa#gha 
over the course of centuries. We have been able 
to observe into what a complex economic institu- 
tion it has been transformed, and how far И .has 
departed from its original principles of simplicity, 
democracy and asceticism ». 

Such concrete problems as these relating to 
monastic life in Ceylon, including the organization 
of the monastery and the principal stages in the 
evolution of this institution — of such fundamental 
importance for "Buddhism in general and for 
Ceylonese Buddhism in particular — already 
constituted the main subject ‘of the Author's 
‘previous essay., But now іп her. new book this 
Scholar makes use of much more extensive and 
perfected historical instruments -to examine this 
institution anew. Of the three « jewels » (ratna- 
traya, Pali: ,ratanattaya) which make up the « Holy 


Trinity » of Buddhism, our Russian historian. con- 
tinues, also in this book, to concentrate her atten- 
'Ноп systematically on the third element, on the 
third sarana, the sangha, scil. on the community 
life of the monks. « Sangbam зағапат gaccbámi » 
could have beén placed as a motto on the title 
page of this new volume of hers. Мог does it 
seem to us that such a preference be exclusively 
dictated by reason of methodological limitation. 
Behind this approach of an exclusively historico- 
sociological stamp to such a complex phenomenon 
as « Buddhism » lies an attitude peculiar to ће 
whole current of Soviet *"Buddhology. It is an 
approach which has the effect of illustrating mainly 
one aspect, though admittedly this side of the 
third ratana is anything but negligible. The work 
under review can be considered as a typical 
representative of this point of view, and it is 
this which explains both its undoubted scientific 
merits and its equally patent ideological inadequacy, 
both consequences of that first choice made at 
the outset. 


The inadequacy in the manner of understand- 
ing and judging the phenomenon of Buddhism 
inherent in the very approach used by Soviet 
science in studying the teaching of the Buddha, 
an insufficiency shared'also by the present publica- 
tion, seems to us to consist in a — же might 
almost say, constitutional — lack of an adequate 
“organ? of perception tuned to those dimensions 
beyond the empirical, the contingent and the 
historical, in brief, to those ontological dimensions 
that the analysis of reality effected by Buddhism 
has contributed to the human mind. It is obvious 
that if the phenomenon of Buddhism be considered 
solely from the historical, the economic or the 
sociological point of view, or worse still, within 
the obligatory evolutionistic:and dialectic frame- 
work peculiar to the Marxist theory of economic 
determinism, then the results obtained can be 
scarcely other than unilateral and partial in the 
best of cases. The ontological level of tbe ‘re- 
sponse" corresponds, as always, to the level from 
which the ‘challenge’ originated. Nevertheless, 
also Russian science has contributed in the past ` 
to a deeper comprehension of Buddhist ideology 
and.dogmatics, but it has been a contribution 
confined essentially to the first decade after the 
October Revolution. Among scholars of this epoch, 
today not sufficiently appreciated, a place of 
honour must go to Е. I. Sterbatskoj (1866-1942), 
and immediately after him to his disciple, tbe 


Baltic Indologist О. О. Rosenberg, to both of 


whom we owe the clarification of such fundamental 


. concepts of. Buddhist metaphysics and eschatology 
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as dharma and nirvana, an original interpretation 
of the Abbidbarma-koía, etc. It-is only in the 
succeeding period, which extends down 10 our 


own day, that Soviet Buddhological studies have 
concentrated almost exclusively on the historical, 
political and social aspects of Buddhism, that is 
to say, on its vicissitudes in the various countries 
of Asia, particularly, of course, in Central Asia, 
now part of the Soviet Union. A recent Outline 
History of Buddhism in Central Asia belongs to 
this context, as does the present treatise on 
monastic organizations in Ceylon. The former, 


an important documentary study, was presented ' 


by V. A. Litvinskij to the International Conference 
on the History, Archaeology and Culture of Central 
Asia in the Kushan Period, held at Dushanbe 
in 1968. 


Although it be evident from what we have 
already remarked that treatments such as the one 
we are now considering have little to contribute 
towards a mote profound understanding of Bud- 
dhism as a religion and a doctrine, it is quite 
another question as to its social structures, the 
life of the bhiksu (Pali: bbibkbu) in the Ceylonese 
vibara, corresponding to the various phases of 
the island's history, and so on. For this social 
aspect of Buddhism our Author demonstrates on 
every page of her work an attention to detail 
and a conscientiousness in documentation that 
would be impossible to surpass. The phenomenol- 
ogy of religious community life in the Sinhalese 
world of Sri Lanka is introduced by a concise 
narration and critical interpretation of the island's 
and of Ceylonese society's memorable events. 
This historical sketch forms the first chapter of 
the book. It is then followed by four dense 
chapters, descriptive in character, but also these 
are developed on the basis of the individual 
historical periods experienced by this island. 

The second chapter examines the economic 
structure of the Buddhist sangha. Неге we find 
ourselves in the field of a subject of study which 
goes beyond the «sociology of religion» and 
becomes « political economy », dealing as it does 
with the monastery's fundamental economic founda- 
tions and concrete forms of existence, with the 
vibara (Sinh: vebera) as landed proprietor, with 
the rules and laws regulating land tenure over 
the course of centuries, and the reciprocal relations 
of an economic and legal character between the 
sangha and the political and secular powers, and 
between the monastery and the lay environment 
in general. Our Author clarifies all these social 
and economic factors in exemplary fashion wherever 
such explanations are possible on the basis of the 
above-mentioned sources, always cited in detail 
in her footnotes. Relations between the king, the 
royal family, the high dignitaries of state, etc., 
on the one hand, and the sa#gha on the other, аге 
examined in the second and third chapter under 
three headings: economic, political and ritual. 
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Аз the Author has clearly seen, in societies like 
Ancient Ceylon, not yet distinguished by a 
developed differentiation, these three aspects 
appear intimately connected. From the documenta- 
tion offered by a great number of inscriptions 
we see the king and the ruling classes of the 
society in the róle of generous benefactors in 
relation to the sazgba, especially on the occasion 
of the great ritual festivities like the ariyavamsa 
and the giribbandapüja. Sometimes their gifts 
consisted of whole villages, or at least the right 
to collect the taxes owing by the inhabitants of 
these villages, the monastyrskie derevni, as the 
Author calls them, while other villages were 
obliged to furnish the vibdra with rice soup daily, 
or cloth, or building craftsmen, or even to support 
the slaves and servants belonging to the monastery 
glebe. 

To sum up, it is not a wholly edifying picture 
that the Soviet Author draws (always based upon 
literary and epigraphical sources, and perhaps not 
without a certain delight) of the Ancient Ceylonese 
vibára as a centre of profitable commercial and 
financial operations. Аз we have already had 
occasion to regret, the authentic religious and 
doctrinal substance which also lies concealed 
behind such « human, all too human » situations 
— contingent and conditioned by the social and 
economic structures of the epoch — 15 meth- 
odically ignored as not worth troubling about 
in the context of considerations of this nature. 


Nonetheless, even in a description such as 
that presented by Dr Semeka, which limits itself 
to a « sociology of religion » of Ancient Ceylonese 
Buddhism, certain traits of the picture she paints 
betray their unmistakeable religious and « char- 
ismatic» character, to use the term dear. to 
Max Weber, particularly where the figure and 
the duties of the king are depicted. Quite correctly, 
the Author observes that « The Kings of Ceylon 
during the entire period under consideration 
played a very substantial part in the life of the 
Buddhist community as protectors of the same. 
They had the right to participate actively in the 
internal life of the community ». This is a « right » 
which derives from the « charismatic» nature of 
the King, from his condition of potential cakra- 
vartin, « Wheel-King ». Even little local kings 
were considered potentially as such. In fact this 


.Ancient Indian ideal of the « Dominator of the 


World » recurs also, condensed in the above term 
(Pali: cakkavattin, Sinh.: sakviti) in Ceylonese 
inscriptions, e.g. in that recently (1963) published 
pertaining to Sri Viraraja NisSankg and discovered 
on the « place of his victory ». In the delineation 
of the sacral character of the Ceylonese King the 
Author bases herself largely on the important 
researches and excavations of one of the greát 


experts in Ancient Ceylon, А. М. Hocart, the 
author, after ten years of study in loco, of the 
famous treatise on Kingship (1927), whose continua, 
tion, Kings and Councillors (1936) also figures 
among the sources on which the Author draws 
for evidence and dates. We regret that the 
fundamental studies of J. Gonda on ancient Indian 
and Ceylonese kingship as an essential element 
of ancient Indian religiosity have been overlooked 
by our Author, both in the treatise and the 
bibliography. 

The structures of the Buddhist monastery 
provides the subject of the fourth chapter, one 
of the most detailed, but also one of the least 
« original » insofar as the cosmological ideas at 
the base of the structure of the офата had already 
been noted by not a few writers. Basing herself 
on this interpretative literature as well as on 
primary sources the Author traces the historico- 
religious picture of the Ceylonese monastery, 
viewed as a miniature model of society and the 
cosmos. Also in this context her description 
repeats the researches of Hocart, who in a local 
scientific periodical, the Ceylon Journal of Science 
(Section G, I, 1924-1928) had analyzed, under 
the characteristic title of The Four Quarters, the 
ancestral Indian conception of the universe as 
divided into four quarters, a cosmological concept 
which is reflected both in the organization of the 
ancient Sinhalese community as such and in that 
of the « sangha of the four sides of the world» 
as described in the above account. The biblio- 
graphy in reference to this cosmological picture is 
not even complete here insofar as such essential 
treatíses as those of Rám Ráz, E. B. Havell, W. 
Kirfel, S. Kramrisch, E. La Roche, etc., but above 
all that of W. Müller (Die Heilige Stadt, 1961), 
are lacking. These cosmological conceptions are 
prevalently Brahmanic, differing however from 
` Buddhistic ideas only in unimportant details, and 
present almost as a « miniature model» in- the 
« sacral orientation » of the Ceylonese Бата. On 
the whole one cannot deny that the Author is 
correct in ‘affirming that some visibly archaic 
features of Indian Buddhism, e.g. the sacral 
symbolism connected with the tooth of the Buddha, 
almost in preference to his anthropomorphic 
representation, have been more integrally conserved 
in Ceylon than on.the continent. Such archaisms 
are perhaps to be explained, as the Author 
maintains, by a reciprocal influence between Bud- 
dhism and pre-Buddhistic beliefs in the Ceylonese 
environment. - 

The fifth and last section of the work provides 
an authentic Realienkunde of the monastery, so 
much so that here such «concrete» things as 
the food of the monks, their dress, their daily 
life, their.daily duties both sacred and profane, 
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their way of teaching, etc. are discussed. The 
work concludes with. a most. useful glossary of 
Sanskrit, Pali and Sinhalese terms. Іп spite of 
the inadequacies which we have felt it our duty 
to point out, we do not hesitate to recommend 
this volume to scholars devoted to « Buddhology ». 


GUSTAV GLAESSER 


Р.]. Sauer, Eastern Wisdom and Western Thought 
(London, George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 1969, 
‚ 292 pp.). 


As the significant subtitle says, this book is 
«Тһе Psycho-Cybernetics of Comparative Ideas 
in Religion and "Philosophy ». After an examina- 
tion of the « Eastern way », according to the iter 
of integralist investigators like Radhakrishnan and 
Aldous Huxley, Saher turns his attention to the 
« Western» state of culture. He notes that the 
problems that contemporary man manages to state 
with clarity and resolve from time to time, so as 
to be.able to draw certain knowledge from them, 
are perhaps those he can reduce to physical. 
mathematical, terms. This is the « Western » 
domain of technology; and in its regard, research 
can openly entrust itself to the deductive-inductive 
procedure, since it moves from the object as from 
its own premise; it is allowed to renounce its 
awareness of starting from an idea, even in the 
case of intuition of laws, because the idea and 
the physical object coincide. But the physical- 
mathematical procedure, containing measurability 
as its original limit, cannot help but generate the 
dogmatic nature of its own wisdom: ‘it leads to 
the present system of Knowledge, even though it 
lacks awareness of its own dogmatism, just as it 
does that of the ideal.structure of the object from 
which it moves. But despite this realistic-dogmatic 
limit, scientific thought informs us of the world’s 
sensible aspect cognitively; and present-day man 
seems satisfied with this. 


Ја the light of the « quintessence » of Eastern 
Wisdom, though, Saher observes that the man of 
our time is wrongly led to resolve, with the same 
type of thought, other proplems (moral, psycholog- 
ical, social and cultural) the object of which, being 
ideal, cannot be presumed: to be real, unless that 
reality is its extrasensible structure, that is, its 
original identity with thought. made conscious. 
These are themes that do indeed demand the same 
lucidity of awareness demanded Бу physical- 
mathematic themes, but they cannot be translated 
into calculable quantities, nor are they in them- 
selves to be grasped only through logic: the truth 
is, that they demand activity cognitively capable 


of logical form, but capable above all of that 
fusion with the interior object that logical thought 
normally carries out with the exterior object. 


The need for a philosophia perennis related 
to the ,psycho-cybernetic thesis, gives Saher а 
chance to point out that when logical thought, 
due to its turning to moral or ideal themes, lacks 
the support supplied to it in physical research 
by a correspondence with the sensible object, it 
has to draw directly from its own interior move- 
ment if it wants to actuate the further relationship, 
capable of the same quality of correspondence 
with the non-sensible object. Modern thought 
has ignored that very awareness of such a move- 
ment, one from which, however it may think, 
thought draws, but from which it then withdraws 
and finally opposes, if it falls. into the ertor of 
drawing its own principle from the object: from 
the object it only possesses as a thinking object. 

Vedanta's' profound intention was basically to 
link the dialectic of the forms of the Universe 
with its inner Principle, so that human knowledge 


might not be deviated by its reflected form. Тһе, 


positive possibility of the Spirit, requested by 
the needs of knowledge proper to an era in arrival, 
blossomed for a moment in metaphysical and 
philosophical form. But the purpose has slowly 
been dispersed along the path. The help offered 
by Vedanta has been lost in the hands of Oriental 
and Occidental Vedantists. And so the West no 
longer has a change to know its. moral, psycho- 
logical, social and cultural problems: through the 
same correspondence of thought with its object 
that was being realized in physical research. It 
is by now normal in such research that thought 
ignore its ‘relationship with its own metaphysical 
Principle, and yet suffer an empirical limitation, 
entrusting itself exclusively to the chance of follow- 
ing the physical’ phenomenon with ever more 
precise measurements. 


' Such a limitation becomes a source of error 
if brought, as usually happens, into theoretical or 
ethical knowledge, or into the interpretation of 
the physical phenomenon, or into the Philosophy 
of Science. At any rate, this is an error that cán 
only be overcome there where it is born: in the 
relationship of thought and the sensible. Thought 
can overcome' the empiricaldogmatic limitation 
only if it manages to become aware of the moment 
in which, as thought turned to the sensible, it 
carries out the correspondence with the object and 
thus grasps its own original, intuitive-ideal element; 
from the latter there arises the relationship with 
the object, its reality, a reality that the lazy thinker 
believes to have arrived in himself through its 
own action, without his perception, without his 
thinking. 
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` Saher, in prospecting his East-West synthesis, 
remarks that іп non-physical investigation thought's 
relationship to the object should not be determined 
Бу. ‘the fact that the object is assumed as pre- 
supposed, but by the fact that thought has learned 
the lesson of Physical inquiry and knows that 
any physical data is always resolved into an idea 
and that science's activity is at any rate an opera- 
tion of ideas. The truth is that the scientist Баз 
nothing to do with perceptions, but with thoughts 
taken from perceptions, not with objects, but 
with concepts. Іп turning to the non-physical 
object, thought should become aware that it does 
not have a realistic qurd as presupposition, but 
an idea; this idea may indeed have come from 
experience, but only insofar as experience is 
fundamentally an interior act in which the Spirit, 
the human subject, is present, as in a moment of 
its life, which is at the same time а moment of 
the world's life. It should be capable of knowing 
that it has reduced the -object to an idea, an act 
which, as scientific thought and according to an 
abstract /йдна-уова, it unknowingly carries ‘out 
each time with the physical object. As a matter 
of fact, the thought of the physical scientist does 
not move through things, but through concepts 
of tbings: such awareness would be of value to 
the scientist, but would have to be requested as a 
guarantee of truth to the investigator of ideal or 
psychological themes. 


‘The assumption of Advaita-Vedanta can today 
be reconciled with Western logic. In a knowledge 
of the physical world, the inner element of 
thought has the possibility to express its power 
of synthesis through logical form, since it can 


паке use of the support of the physical phenom- 


enon. Objective observation indirectly solicits 
thought’s in itself, the only im itself of which it. 
is legitimate to speak to thought, because it is 

inside it and identical to it. Thought does not 
need to solicit this identity in physical inquiry, as 
it is indirectly .provoked by the observation of 
the phenomenon. As Huxley and Radhakrishnan 
justly sensed, it would be decisive for the contem- 
porary seeker to understand that the goal of 
sensible inquiry should not have been so much 
the construction of the system of Science as the 
experience of the identification of thought with 
its own inner Principle, demanded by the construc- 
tion of that system. Man has lacked the extrasen- 
sible event innate in scíentific experience; thought, 
identifying itself with reflected movement, has 
ignored its own power of synthesis, while stil 


making use of it in the inquiry. Thus dialectics, 


separated from its own original motion, has become 
am activity capable ‘of cloaking any content, except 
of course in the case of physical-mathematical 


procedure, in which it unconsciously"actuates the 
original motion, the identity of the' concéptual 
content with the object, possible thanks to the 
becoming tangible of the object, or of the phenom- 
enon. © у 

Тһе аре of the Spirit, which was 
the final meaning of' Vedanta, gradually lost its 
meaning for disciples, philosophers or mystics 45 
they may have been; despite the Vedantic idea; 
it was not possible for them to conceive of any 
other content for the dialectic process apart Кот 
the sensible, and the metadialectical ‘moment of 
their own thought escaped them. The genesis of 
Materialism is basically ап unconscious „process of 
the Spirit. Тһе: evil is not the existence of 
Materialism but what fights it without “knowing 
it, what denies it thinking that .it possesses the 
means of overcoming it: From Huizinga to Marcuse 
there has been criticism of technological civilization, 
criticism that seemed td bring strength to over- 
come its limitations; but in reality, they brought 
forces of opposition, dangerous because of their 
virulence, since they lack all ability to ‘penetrate 
into that spiritual element of ‘Materialism, aware- 
ness of which is the principle of its decline. 


The fact is, that the new forces of Self-aware- 
ness should have rejoined their supersensible 
source, ‘not to restore past systems or worn-out 
traditions, that is, not for a return to states of 
inner dependence, but to link rational man with 
the original element of consciousness; from this 
conjunction, consciousness might have passed from 
the reflected degree to the degree of its reality, 
through a concrete experience of the real, of nature, 
of matter, of the cosmos. Marx had the: praise- 
worthy intention of freeing man from. subjection 
to metaphysics, but he forgot that man can only 
free himself of what he manages to know and 
possess: effectively, the conquest of ‘physical and 
yet socio-economic reality.cannot come unless from 
a' conscious conquest of the ` metaphysical degree 
of that ‘reality. Materialism. would’ have’ been 
useful to man had it had as counterpart a conscious 
experience, capable of recognizing ‘the 'supersen- 
sible or supermaterial reasons for that Materialisin. 

Saher's analysis is, carried out according to a 
survey of the present thought process in, both 
East and West. Reflected thought, of value only 
as reflection, relinquishing or rejecting its own 
source of strength, can only submit itself to the 
objectivity to which it supplies configuration. It 
does not know it supplies .that configuration, 
because it is not conscious of that part of itself 
involved in such an act; it does not realize that 
representation would not arise "without the.meeting 
of that part of itself and the sensible element. The 
man of our time does not have an awareness of 
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‘conscience ‘and .the Spirit.’ 


this moment of physical knowledge, which can 
certainly not come to him from.either ancient 
metaphysics ог from Yoga, пог from Vedanta, for 
that matter; in other words, it cannot come from 
doctrínes typical of a human type still not in need 
of physical experience of the real. The final meaning 
of. this experience is in fact the conscious percep- 
tion: of the original moment of thought, which 
once acted ‘аз. extraconscious intuition. This 
means that опју the type of thought that is 
modern can realize the premise of Vedanta: true 
and proper praxis. : ч 

Іп logico-scientific procedure, thought carries 
out a' movement that it does not normally contain 
in itself, in that it generates it in relation to a 
theme or an óbject: without the stimulus of that 
relationship opposing it with « exterior perfec- 
tion », it would not generate its OWn movement. 
According ‘to the meaning of ‘Advaita, the genera- 
tion of movement should bé' recognized as that 
which is necessary for the penetration of « interior 
perfection », the sphere of the Atman. In fact, 
the movement of thought, experimented in itself 
in the pure state, shows itself to be, like the 
supersensible objective, capable of joining the 
thinking Subject with its own source; it reveals 
itself as the ultimate meaning of physical experience, 
being necessary for the experience of the Supersen- 
sible; it'is today a serious error of thought to 
seek '« traditionally » and in the same way, what 
was once quite correctly sought for beyond con- 
sciousnéss. In scientific experience, the Spirit as 
an extrasubjective power appears at a lower level, 
so that consciousness may absorb a capacity for 
contemplating the object, which is necessary for 
it in the contemplation of the supersensible object. 
The Spirit that the Materialists exclude from 
‘scientific and physical concreteness and that the 
Spiritualists look for outside it, escapes, them both 
as an activity that can penetrate that concreteness. 


Saher's inquiry leads to some noteworthy 
conclusions regarding cybernetic psychology. Тһе 
present way of the Spirit, as the experience of 
self-awareness, passes through thought. The con- 
cordant reactions of recent philosophy and general 
culture to the positions of the ancient metaphysics 
have served all too well to confuse that way with 
a kind of new Hegelism or with any other type 
of idealism. In truth, what we can call « the way 
of self-awareness » has nothing to do with either 
idealism or.with any other dialectic. The meaning 
of that « way » can be understood if we take into 
account the fact that both the Western philos- 
ophies of the Ego and the world’s physical and 
mathematical experience, starting with Galileo, are 
signs of a change in the relationship between human 
“Тһе Spirit is not that 


looked for by the Spiritualists іп the metaphysi- 
cal systems of the past, nor that which the Mate- 
rialists think is the thinking activity of Matter 
aimed at Matter itself. Sensible experience is a 
way to knowledge only insofar-as it can reveal 
its own supersensible content, in which the spir- 
itual Perennial of the ancient traditions comes 
to light; its form is unexpected, according to the 
warning of Heraclitus: « If you don't expect the 
unexpected, you will not attain truth ». 

Religion and philosophy сап thus reconcile 
East and West. The mysticism of thought, as a 
pragmatic task, is implicit in Science's experimen- 
tal method, which really. has lacked an awareness 
of the inner forces used in experimenting the 
physical world. The possession of these forces 
will decide the imminent phase of civilization. The 
spiritual seeker who. may reproduce thought's 
movement, freeing jit from the physical-mathemat- 
ical object, can experiment thought as the pure 
donation, or revelation, of. а supersensible Ше 
objective in itself, normally. present in, perception 
as the immediate power of relating to the object, 
exterior or interior. This is the way of concentra- 
tion (ekdgrata) and meditation (dhyana). A being 
can be the object of thought since it itself is 
already made, it is a past; it gives itself to thought 
as an object since thought arises at the moment 
in which it creates itself ex se, as,a continuous 
present, born each time independent from the 
past, free from ап object. So that it is the 
original fact in which further, thought has no need 
to alienate itself by assuming it as an object; it 
even rediscovers itself living, as a dynamic element 
that can integrate sensible perception. 

This is the Way of Thought that leads back 
to the Spirit and is therefore rejected with equal 
opposition by the Materialists, mystically deifying 
Matter, and by the Spiritualists, materialistically 
searching for the Spirit in books or in rites. 


MASSIMO ScALIGERO 
1 $ 


^ 
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SINOLOGY 


JAROSLAV PRUSEK, Chinese History and Literature. 
Collection of Studies (Dordrecht, D. Reidel 
Publ. Co., 1970, 587 pp.). 


Every sinologue is familiar with Jaroslav 
Prusek’s contribution to the progress of studies 
making up our discipline: he is the complete 
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sinologist even if his specialisation is mainly 
literary, for his interests range over the whole 
field of Chinese culture. And the fact that he 
has created a worthy school of sinology in Prague 
and managed to surround himself with a select 
team of coworkers is not the least of his merits. 
This volume brings together and re-publishes 21 
of his essays which are the fruits of thirty years 
of scholarly research. | They are divided into two 
groups, the first dealing with classical literature 
of the last dynasty and containing a number of 
studies about popular literature, the second being 
devoted to medieval popular literature about 
which Prusek writes in masterly fashion. This 
is a valuable volume for any specialist, but it is 
also recommended to those concerned with 
comparative literature and the history of literary 
criticism. We have been able to re-read articles 
that, appeared in Archiv Orientalni and other 
journals, but above all fully appraise essays 
previously written in Czech or published in 
periodicals or volumes which are hard to come by. 
It is a collection of writings that would alone 
suffice to make an author famous and does honour 
to the Czechoslovak school of sinology here re- 
presented by its leading exponent. 


LIONELLO LANCIOTTI 


Corinna Hana, Bericht über die Verteidigung der 
Stadt Té-an (Münchener Ostasiatische Studien, 
Band I, Wiesbaden, Franz Steiner, 1970, VIII, 

. 261 pp.). 


This volume owes its origin to the translation 
of a personal history, the K’ai-hsi Té-an shou- 
cheng lu of Wang Chib-yüan (13th century 
A.D.) The translation of the text relating this 
history occupies the central part of the book 
(pp. 98-222), for the first three sections are 
dovoted to the historical background, the war of 
1206-08, and a study of the Chinese city of that 
period. The text itself tells the story of the 
defence of the chief town of the Téan prefecture 
(Hupei- province) against the attacks of the 
Jurcen between 1206-07; the author’s father was 
one of the defenders of the city. Though the 
text may be said to have its importance, what is 
more valuable is Miss Corinna Hana’s historico- 
sociological interpretation of Sung seciety in that 
epoch. On the whole this is a sound piece 
of work. 


LIONELLO LANCIOTTI 


Тотта Rarr, Die vier grossen. Medizinschulen der 
Mongolenzeit (Münchener Ostasiatische Studien, 
Band 7, Wiesbaden, Franz Steiner, 1970, 
VIII, 114 рр.) 


An addition to the scanty bibliography of 
works on Chinese medicine is this book by Jutta 
Rall who is fortunate to be a doctor as well as 
a sinologue: she has, then, direct access to 
Chinese sources and can treat them with all due 
competence. After a brief survey of the back- 
ground to the rise of medicine in ancient China, 
the author deals with the four great schools of 
medicine of the Chin and Үйап period: the 
school of fevers, the. school of «attack», the 
tonic and, lastly, the eclectic, schools. Each of 
these was headed by a famous doctor. The 
schools are appraised from the standpoint of 
contemporaries and from a modern point of view. 
The book is a very serious contribution to the 
history of medicine, but some features of interest 
to the sinologue and also the sociologist are not 
lacking: witness the paragraph on the status of 
the popular doctor and of medicine іп pichi 
literature. 

LionELLo LaANCIOTTI 


Нок-гам Cuan, The Historiography of the Chin 
Dynasty: Three Studies (Miinchener Osta- 
siatische Studien, Band 4, Wiesbaden, Franz 
Steiner, 1970, IV, 194 pp.). 


As the title indicates, this volume is a collec- 
tion of three essays, the first of which was 
published previously in the Journal of Oriental 
Studies, VI/1-2 (1961-64). It deals with « The 
compilation and sources of the Chin-shih », and is 
a welldocumented investigation in the field of 
Chin historiography (1115-1234). Тһе second 
essay, entitled « Yüan Hao-wen and his Chung- 
chou chi» is the study of a literary source sup- 
plying plenty of data about the history of the 
Chin period; the Cbung-cbou chi is generally 
considered an anthology of poetry of the Chin 
epoch, but it contains a good deal of historical 
information. The third essay « Liu Ch'i and his 
Kueich'ien chih» is the study of a work by a 
private individual; Chinese bibliographies class it 
as a work of bsiao-sbuo (fiction), but in actual fact 
it is a collection of reminiscences by a retired man 
of letters and contains а wealth of anecdote and 
information' of a historical character; These three 
essays are a useful contribution to the ‘study of 
Chinese history. 


LIONELLO LANCIOTTI 
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КАРЕ DE Crespicny, The Last of the Han (Can- 
berra, Australian National University, Centre of 
Oriental Studies, Monograph 9, 1969, XXXIV, 
556 pp.). 


This weighty volume is the translation of chap- 
ters 58-68 of the Tzu-chib t’ung-chien of Ssu-ma 
Kuang referring to the years 181-220 A.D. Тһе 
translation is preceded by a brief preface and 
followed by a copious apparatus criticus consisting 
of notes and indexes of names of persons, official 
titles and geographica] terms. This is a considerable 
undertaking by Rafe de Crespigny and does 
honour to the Canberra school of sinology. The 
only section that strikes us as a bit thin is the 
bibliography: for instance, we can find по 
mention of any articles on Yellow Turbans like 
those by H.S. Levy in JAOS, 76/4 and by P. 
Michaud in Monumenta Serica, XVII. 


LioNELLO LANCIOTTI 


JEROME CH'ÉN & MICHAEL BuLLock, Poems ој 
Solitude (London, Lund Humphries, 19707, 
118 pp.). 


This is the second edition without changes of 
an anthology which came out ten years ago; it 
comprises compositions by six Chinese poets: 
Juan Chi, Pao Chao, Wang Wei, P'ei Ti, Li Ho 
and Li Yü. А brief introduction about the author 
precedes each group of poems. It is a real pity 
that these fine translations are unaccompanied by 
any bibliographical note. А number of valient 
translators have applied their skill to these texts: 
they include the late lamented Martin Benedikter 
to whom we owe a splendid version in Italian of 
the Wang ch’uan chi of Wang Wei and Ра Ti 
(Turin, 1956), A. Hoffmann, the translator of Li 
Үй (Köln, 1950), and many more besides. 
However, rather than for the specialist, the 
anthology is intended for those anxious to get 
to know a particular theme of medieval Chinese 
poetry. Collaboration between a Chinese sin- 
ologue and an English writer has proved fruitful 
as a reading of these first-class translations 
will show. 5... 


LioNELLO LANCIOTTI 


TURKOLOGY 


A.N. Kononov, Tjurkskaja filologija v SSSR - 
1917-1967 (Turkic philology in the USSR, 
1917-1967) (U.S.S.R. Academy of Sciences, 
Institute for Asian Peoples, Moscow, « Nauka » 
Publ. House, Central Editorial Board for 
Oriental Literature, 1968, 46 pp.). 


Those speaking languages of the Turkic branch 
of the Altaic group in the USSR come second 
only to the Slavic-speaking peoples. According 
to the data of the pan-Soviet census of, 1959 
there are 23 languages of the Turkic branch in 
the Soviet Union and these are spoken by about 
25 million people (inhabitants of the Turkiye 
Cumhuriyeti: 32 million - 1965). Turkic languages 
ate the mother tongue of the majority of the 
populations of five Soviet Federal Republics 
(Azerbaijan, Kazakhstan, Kirgizia, Turkmenia, 
Uzbekistan), six autonomous republics (Bashki- 
riya, Karakalpakiya, Tatariya, Tuva, Chuvashiya, 
Yakutiya) and of two autonomous oblasť (Gorno- 
Altajskaja, Khakasskaja). 
population is Turkic-speaking in the Daghestan 
Autonomous Republic (Kumyks and.Nogays), in 
the Kabarda-Balkarskaja Autonomous Republic, in 
the autonomous oblast’ of  Karachay-Cirkassia 
(Balkars, Karachays, and Nogays), in the region of 
Stavropol (Nogays and  Trukhmens), in the 
Moldavian Republic (Gagauzi), and in the Auton- 
omous Republic of Nakhichevan. (Azerbaijans). 
Turkic idioms are also peculiar to the Karaims 
(Lithuanian S.S.R., Ukrainian Federal Republic), 
Urums (oblast’ of the Donetz) and Kiymchaks 
(іп the Crimea and other localities). 


In our view not even an adversaty of the 
socialpolitical system in force for more than 50 
years in the former empire of the Téars, provided 
"ће is dispassionate and sincere, can deny: that 
when it comes to linguistic policy this system has 
marked up one of its most striking, and everything 
suggests lasting, successes. For it has fostered 
linguistic, literary and cultural self-awareness in 
peoples and ethnic-linguistic nuclei large and small 
(sometimes even minute) who previously had been 
broadly classed with those whom certain ethnol- 
ogists are wont (often wrongly) ‘to’ consider ‘as 
«peoples without history». It was, then, “a 
good and fruitful idea of Soviet leading linguists 
to celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of the Octobre 
Revolution by publishing that impressive series of 
weighty volumes, Jazyki Narodov SSSR (The 
Languages of the peoples of the USSR), some of 
which. have already been reviewed by this journal 


Moreover, part of the ` 
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-of "our ‘readers 


(ЕУ, XVI, 1966, · pp.. 349-552; XVII, pp. 
159-161). ‘Volume “ПІ of this series came out 
in. 1966 and was devoted to the description of 
Russia's Turkic languages: it brought together the 
best-known names of Soviet Turkology, and owing 
to its penetrating « synchronic» analysis of this 
linguistic material is 'an indispensable stand-by 
for the Turkologist. The latter now has no reason 
to envy his ‘colleagues specialising: in Indo- 
European tongues who for decades have been 
able to rely on.synoptic manuals fundamental to 
their work: for example, the Grundriss der 
iranischen Philologie by W. Geiger and E. Kuhn. 
Indeed; the aforementioned Soviet work, together 
with the equally impressive Philologiae’ Turcicae 
Fundamenta (two volumes, 1959 and 1964, have 
so far appeared), now provide the Turkologist with 
working equipment that could well be coveted by 
scholars specialising in several other « philologies ». 


' The Turkologist at his work-table is now in 
a happy position, for he can, physicaly as well 
as mentally, take hold of analytical and descriptive 
expositions dealing with all features of the Turkic- 
speaking world: a twofold corpus built up alike 
by the foremost Soviet specialists and йо less 
competent non-Soviet ones (Danes, Germans, 
French, Poles, and Turks of Turkey, etc. The 
consequences for Turkology of such a galaxy will 
surely be fresh stimulus and fruitful achievements 
in the near future. 


Yet these happy prospects should not lead us 
to forget the works of the ‘раз’ and the men 
responsible for -them. ^ Turkology, like other 
oriental disciplines, and for that matter all branches 
of present-day knowledge, has decades if not 
centuries of history behind it: and such history, 
‘alas, is not always borne in mind and acknow- 
ledged by successive generations of scholars. 
Regarding’ the history of separate sections of 
Oriental Studies, and even more so the history 
of thése studies as a whole, we'have more than 
orice’ had cause to remark, with regret, that the 
Wissenschaftsgeschichte of this science: and its 
disciplines i$ ' non-existent or rather inadequate. 
There are some praiseworthy exceptions, but even 
these ате often fragmentary- and lack cohesion. 
We should, however, like to except from this 
somewhat sweeping statement the researches 
published mainly in Polish by the’ Polish Orienta- 
list and ‘historian of Oriental studies, Jan Reych- 
Шап whose- Skice 2 Dziejów Polskiej Orientalistyki 
(Sketches ‘of the history of Polish Oriental Schol- 
arship) have already been brought tq the notice 
(EW, XVI, 1966, pp. 164- 
166): The vicissitudes of Turkology їп Poland 
bulk large in this work which was preceded in 
1964 by another:analogous one: ‘Orient w Kul- 
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turze Polskiego Oświecenia (The Orient. in the 
culture of Polish Illuminism). · This is‘ also а 
real fount of. useful data about the past history 
of Turkology, Arabistic and Iranistic studies in 
Poland during the period the author focusses his 
attention on.. 


Passing now from Polarid to neighbouring 
Russia we may note with deep satisfaction that 
here the history of oriental scholarship, both ‘as 
a whole and in its individual disciplines, Баз for 
some time now been cultivated with praiseworthy 
rigour and competence. Moreover, in the USSR, 
studies of this type can, to be sure, boast a 
tradition now going .back more than half a 
century. Suffice it to recall briefly, in this histor- 
ical-bibliographical excursus, just the classic Istorija 
iucenija: Vostoka v Evrope i Rossii (History of 
Oriental studies in Europe and Russia) by the 
great: Bartol'd (W. Barthold) (2nd ed., 1925), the 
wellknown Očerki po istorii ‘russkoj arabistiki 
(Sketches ‘for the history of Russian Arabic Schol- 
arship) by the no less celebrated I. Ju. Kratkov- 
skij (1950), and above all, among recent works, 
Izucenie Bliznego Vostoka у Rossii (The ‘study of 
the Near East in Russia) by В.М. Dancig (1968). 
To these monographs should be added the long 
series of books and essays аБош the histoty and 
teaching of Turkology “іп” Russian and Soviet 
universities by the Academician A.N. Kononov, 
a scholar who, more than others, goes in for the 
« diachronic » · approach, and applies it, too, to 
Turkology itself. 


Kononov is the author of the small work we 
are reviewing and we would warmly recommend 
it to the « western » Turkologist and Orientalist, 
provided he does not disregard the past vicissitudes 
of his science which are stages in its evolution 
and determine its present degree of maturity and 
development. In so few pages it is indeed rare 
to find such remarkable wealth of detailed 
information about . all. the aspects: and exponents 
of Turkic philology as it has’ been cultivated in 
the Soviet Union during the last half century 
that has so radically transformed this country’s 
basic structures, not excluding its universities and 
the organisation of scientific and linguistic research. 
With great clarity and copious use of details, the 
Author gives an account of fundamental problems 
and of secondary ones as well with which Soviet 
Turkologists (and « western» ones, too, to some 
extent) have busied themselves in the period under 
review. and up to. the present дау, Kononov bases 
this detailed survey. on a mass of bibliographical 
material that, unfortunately, is made up in part 
of works difficult to come Бу. outside the USSR, 
especially when it consists of periodical_ and non- 
periodical publications issued in. the main centres 
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‘and is unlikely- will ever be, found ». 


of the federal and autonomous republics that are 
mainly Turkic:speaking. The fact is (it may be 
due to a centralising tendency inappropriate in a 
sector that could not but. benefit. from ‘scholarly 
collaboration’ on an international footing) that 
publications by local Academies of Sciences and 
other. cultural and literary organisations reach us 
but rarely and always in а discontinuous and 
incomplete fashion. This is particularly regrettable 
when it concerns active Turkicspeaking centres, 
busy ‘also’ in the cultural sphere, such as Baku, 
Alma-Ata,’ Frunze, AShabad and, last but not 
least, Taškent. It is true that in the last few 
years the Academy of Sciences of the capital of 
Soviet Uzbekistan has shown evident interest in 
international exchange of this sort, but more in 
the realm of archaeology and ethnology than in 
the specific one of Turkology. and « Altaic» 
linguistics. At times one gains the impression that 
some scientific circles in the USSR ate not loth 
to view Turkology as a kind of Soviet monopoly 


and privilege. 


It would, however, ђе > -unjust to censure 
Kononov on this score, for his bibliography takes 
due account of the well-known studies of J. Ben- 
zing, P. Loewenstein, J.D. Pearson, 5. Sinor, М. 
Poppe, St. Wurm, КИН. ‘Menges and others, 
including -Turkish linguists of Turkey like Ismail 
Eren; though in the list of foreign Turkologists 
we look in vain for other eminent names like 
A. v. Gabain, Kaare СтбпЬесһ; L. Bazin, О. 
Pritsak, А. Bombaci, etc., and among specialists 
in the T. C., a Zeki Velidi Togan or Ahmet Cafe- 
roglu, for example. But since the plan of this 
small work restricts‘ it to a survey of Turkic 
philology in the USSR, such gaps in its bibliog- 
raphy are perhaps inevitable and at anyrate to be 
excused. There is, nevertheless, one volume whose 
omission we cannot but deplore, for since its 
appedrance (1951) it has been the faithful compan- 
ion of anyone concerned with the linguistic set-up 
of the Soviet Union:. we are referring to Languages 
of the USSR: by W.K. Matthews whose pithy 
chapter « Altaic Languages » .continues. to. be one 
of ‘the most reliable surveys of a language stock 
supposed ‘to include Tungusic ang Mongolian as 
well as Turkic. ; 


The:presence of common phonetic, lexical and 
grammiatical features іп these three main branches 
of the'Altaic is, as the Author rightly confirms, а 
fact that no one can contest. In-spite of this, 
«30 far an explanation of this fact has not been, 
With critical 
reservations of this: soft, Kononov reminds us of 
the problems inherent in the « Altaic theory », 
problems that have taken the place of the -dog- 
matism ‘that held unchallenged sway in,this ‘field 


of comparative linguistics until а few years ago. 
Ás is known, the amount of scientific literature 
devoted to this controversy, both by « western» 
and Soviet scholarship, is considerable. In this 
journal (EW, XVI, 1966, p. 353), we have 
referred to a penetráting analysis of the ques- 
tion — Altaic original kinship (« Urverwandt- 
schaft ») or reciprocal borrowings between Turkic, 
Mongolian and Tungusic? — by G. Doerfer, the 
conclusion of: which is a sceptical non liquet. 
Referring to specialist research into this matter 
by his fellow-countrymen, Kononov remarks: « In 
this very complex and interesting field of historico- 
comparative research, our work, essentially, can 
barely be said to have begun, and the shortest 
route to success consists in the closest union of 
effort by Soviet Turkologists, Mongolists and 


. and still other matters. 


.specialists in Manchurian-Tungusic philology ». It - 


is а route that is also being followed with hopes 
of success by specialists in this subject in the West 
and, in some cases, in Japan. 


How fruitful such collaboration can be, provid- 
ed it is informed by a critical approach, is exem- 
plified by some of the latest Soviet works that 
could not be listed in Kononov's bibliography. 
Here, a rightful claim to first place can be made 
by the new (1969) and weighty collective volume 
entitled Osnovnye  processy vnutristrukturnogo 
razvitija  tjurkskib, finno-ugorskib i mongolskih 
jazykov (The fundamental processes in the evolu- 
tion of the internal structure of the Turkic, Finno- 
Ugric and Mongolian languages), a sbornik for- 
-ming part of another vast editorial and scientific 
undertaking whose name affords.evident proof 
of its scope: Zakonomernosti razvitija literaturnyh 
jazykov narodov SSSR v sovetskuju epobu (The 
evolutionary laws of the literary languages of the 
peoples of the USSR in the Soviet epoch). The 
editorin-charge for this volume is М.А. Baska- 
Коу, one of the most active Soviet Turkologists 
who was a member of the editorial team for the 
aforementioned standard work Tjurkskie -jazyki 
(Jazyki narodov SSSR, vol. II, 1966), and whose 
name appears on several pages of the present 
survey. Baskakov has contributed with important 
studies to the very controversial problem (also in 
the West) of the classification of Tutkic languages, 
etc.; and he is the magna pars of a special committee 
whose task is to elaborate a unified and scientif- 
ically impeccable phonetic transcription for the 
Turkic languages spoken by the peoples of the 
Soviet Union. 
Linguistics Institute of the Academy of Sciences 
of the USSR, and the book under review 
provides some interesting data about its activity. 


Much more information, of no small interest 
to the Orientalist, is contained in the other brief 
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Chapters. They deal with: the history of Turkol- 
ogical lexicography and lexicology in the USSR; 
Turkic dialectography and dialectology; the history 
of the formation of national Turkic languages 
within the framework of the USSR; the teach- 
ing of these languages and the publishing of Turkic 
literary records; the historical and comparative 
grammar and phonetics of this linguistic branch; 
the cataloguing, description and publication in 
critical editions of manuscripts in Turkic languages 
preserved in the libraries of the Soviet Union; 
The immense work of 
cataloguing and publishing Turkic manuscripts 
housed ın the countless libraries of this huge 
country means that Soviet scholarship has embarked 
on a task that in scope and importance can be 
‘paralleled to the grandiose Katalogisierung (and 
publishing) der orientalischen Handschriften in 
Deutschland which is now well under way in the 
German Federal Republic. 

We do not wish to close this brief review 
without attributing signal importance, in human 
and scientific terms, to a phenomenon recorded 
by Kononov: the growing participation by Turkic- 
speaking scholars in the research going on in the 
field of Turkology. These new national cadres, 
collaborating with Russian experts, bid fair to 
add fresh and striking impetus to the Turkological 
and Altaistic studies in general being cultivated 
in the USSR. 


Gustav GLAESSER 
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YOGA SYSTEM OF PATANJALI : 
J. H. Woods 7/50 


“WE OFFER OUR SE ENDE FOR ALL INDOLOGICAL BOOKS PUBLISHED IN INDIA 


& ABROAD : 


ASK FOR OUR BIG CATALOGUE” , 


MOTILAL BANARSIDAS 
Oriental Publishers & Booksellers, Bungalow Road, Jawaharnagar, қ 
DELHI - 7 (India) 


ISSUED BY CHEMICALS & ALLIED PRODUCTS EXPORT PROMOTION COUNCI, CALCUTTA -1 


INDOLOGICAL BOOK HOUSE 
ANTIQUARIAN BOOKSELLERS & PUBLISHERS 


1675, Dakhni Rai Street, 
Subhash Marg, 
Delhi - 6. 


INDIA 


Released: 


1.. 


10. 


13. 
14. 


айо, of Kapilvastu - Тағай of Nepal by 


No. XXVI, 1969 
А Нв. 45/— 
Jain Stupa and other Antiquities of Mathura 
by Vincent A. Smith. Vol. No. XX, 1969 

| Rs. 100/— 
Buddhist'Cave Temples and Their Inscriptions 
by James: Burgess. Second Edition, 1964 
Rs. 75/-- 


P. С. Mukherjee. Vol. 


Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum - Inscriptions ` 


of Asoka. Vol. 1 by E. Hultzsch. Second 
Edition, 1969, with 55 Plates (Under Kind 
permission of Govt of India) 
Forelgn Ed. Rs. 175/— 
Indian Ed. Rs. 100/— 


` Indo-Aryan by Rajindralal Mitra In Two Vol- 


umes. 2nd Edition, 1969 Hs. 90/— 


‘Cave Temple of India by James Fergusson 


and James Burgess - Revised with 50 Addi- 
tional Plates and Introduction by Prof. K. D. 
Вајра!. 2nd ед., 1969 Rs. 50/— 


Elements of Hindu Iconography by T. А. Gopi 
Nath Rao. In 4 Vola; Pp. 1760. 2nd Edition, 
1969 Rs. 225/— 


The Geographical Encyclopaedia of Ancient and 
Mediaeval India. Based on: Vedic, Ригапіс, 
Tantric, Jain, Buddhistic, Literature and His- 
torical Records. (Editorial Board: 1. Dr. К.А. 
Nilakantha Shastri - 2. М.М. Dr. УМ. Mirashi 


- 8. Dr. В.М. Dandekar - 4. Dr. B.Ch. Chhabra - . 


5. Dr. B.C. Law - 6. Dr. Rajbali Pandey. Chlef 
Editor Prof. К. D. Bajpai. Asstts: Satyanarain 
Pandey M.A., Chhedi Singh M. А. Shri Bha- 


gawan Singh МА. A.D. Part |. Royal 
Octovo, 1967 ` Вв. 20.00 
Markandey Puran Бу Ғ.Е. Pargiter, English 
Translation. 1968 60.00 


Hindu Pantheon by Edward Moor, А New | 


edition with 60 plates condensed. and anno- 
tated by the Rev. W.O. Sampson, 1968 75.00 


` Kurma Purana Edited by Dr. R.S. Bhattacharya, 


A systematic Hindu mythology and traditions, 
1968 ” 10.00 


Vedic Grammer by А.А. Macdonell, А large 
edition, 1968 | 40.00 


Epic Mythology by ЕМ/. Hopkins, 1968 30.00 


Archaeological Survey of India Reports by: 


Major General ` Sir Alexander Cunningham, 
J.D. Beglar and H.C. Carlleyles. Complete set 
In 24 Volumes’ including General Index with 


several hündred Maps, Plans, Plates of Anclent . 


India Architectural remains. Sculptures, In- 
scriptions and Coins (with the kind permission 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 


‚ 22: 


23. 


Post Box No. 98, 
Ck. 31/10, Nepali Khapra, 


Varanasi. 


of Govt, of india). Price for the complete set 
Rs. 720 Or Rs. 30 Per Volume. 


Manual of Indian Buddhism by H. Kern, 1968 


20.00 


Bhilsa Topes by Sir A. Cunningham, Or the 
Buddhist monument of Central India Compris- ' 
ing a brief -Historical Sketch of the rise, 


progress and decline of Buddhism, illustrated - | 


with 30 Plates. Introduction by Prof. К.О. 
Bajpai, 1968 > 75.00 
Elements of South Indian Paleography by А.С. 


:Burnell. From the fourth to 17th Century AD. 


Belng a study of South-Indian inscriptions. 3rd 
enlarged and improved edition, 1968 75.00 


Coins of Mediaeval India by Sir A. Cunnin- 
gham. From the seventh century down to 
Mohammadan Conquests wlth 11 plates. 1968 

15.00 
Coins of Ancient India by- Sir A. Cunningham. 
From the earliest times down to the seventh 
century A.D. 1963 _ 2500 
Later Indo-Scythians by Str A. Cunningham. 
From the Numismatic Chronicle 1893-94, with 
10 plates. 1962 25.00 


- Buddhist Cave Temples And Their Inscriptions 


by James Burgess, Second editlon. 1964 
75.00 
Stupa of Bharhut by Sir A. Cunningham. А 
Buddhist monument ornament of Buddhist : 
legend and History In 3rd. century B.C. with - 
57 plates Demy 4 Vo with. introduction by 
Dr. V.S. Agarwala ` 100.00 


Mahabodhi Or The Great Buddhist Temple | 
Under Тһе Bodh Tree At Buddha Gaya by Sir 
A. Cunningham. Demy printed on art and 
supercalendered Paper, cloth bound with 31 ° 
plates 50.00 ° 
Vaishnavism Saivism Апа Minor Religious 
System by Sir В.С. Bhandarkar. 1965 10.00 


Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum Vol. |. by Sir 
A.. Cunningham. ‘Inscriptions of Ashoka with 
31: plates, Demy 4 Vo, cloth Bound, 1961 50.00 


Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum Vol. 11. by 
John Fleet. Inscriptions of Early Gupta Kings 
and thelr successors, with 46 Plates Second 
edition (under the kind permission of Govt. 
of India) 1963 | 175.00 
Vedic Mythology by А.А. Macdonell 25.00 
Katyayana And Patanjali by F. Keilhorn.. Thelr 
relation to each other and to Panini, Second 
edition, 1963 5.00 : 
An Out Line of Early Buddhism by Dr. Ajay | 
Mitra Shastri A Historical Survey of Budd- 

hology School & sanghas mainly based on the 
study of Pre-Gupta inscriptions 12.00 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF INDIA 
New Imperial Series 
(The complete set will be out up to 1922) 





Indological Publications of Distinction 


The Vishnu-Purana 
A System Of Hindu Mythology & Tradition 


by H. H. WILSON 
With an Introduction by В. С. Hazra М. А, 
Ph. D., D. Litt. Professor of Smrti & Purana, 
Department of Post-Graduate Training & Re 
search, Sanskrit College, Calcutta. 
Reprinted after Seventy-three years, this is a 
full and faithful English translation from the 
original Sanskrit and illustrated by copious 
Notes derived chiefly from other Puranas, with 
an exhaustive Index. 
Crown quarto, 700 pages, printed on attrac- 
tive paper, full cloth bound with gold lettering. 
Calcutta, 1961. Price Rs. 60.00. 


Ancient and Hindu India 


The Brahmanic Period 


by J. TALBOYS WHEELER 
Formerly, Chief Secretary, Govt. of India 
Demy 8vo. with full cloth bound and gold 
lettering. Calcutta 1961. 200 pages. 2 Maps. 
Rs. 12.00. 


Ancient India: Its 


Language and Religions 


by H. OLDENBERG 
Cr. 8vo. 130 pages with Index and author's 
portrait. 

This Volume is made up of three papers. 
The Study of Sanskrit, The Religion of the Veda 
and Buddhism. 

Reprint 1962, January, Calcutta. Full cloth. 
Price Rs. 7.50. 


Dharma Sutras: À study in 


their Origin & Development 


by DR. S. C. BANERJEE 
Department of Sanskrit, Darjeeling Govt. Col- 
Jege, Darjeeling, West Bengal 
OPINIONS ON THE WORK 


MM. GOPINATH KAVIRAJ: 

а „ЛЕ is a valuable and original contribution 
on the subject... The section on social condition 
has been brightly written... shows his familia- 
rity with the latest researches of Indian and 
foreign scholars... exhibits commendable powers 
of critical discernment and sound judgment. 
I have no doubt that the work in question 
marks an advancement of our knowledge of the 
subject. » . 

DR. С. К. ВАТА: 

«..Ihe matter has been very carefully col- 
lected and arranged in a very scientific way... 
is masterly, thorough and orderly.» 

Demy 8vo 560 pages. Calcutta 1962, April. 

Price Rs. 37.000 


Punthi Pustak 


Publishers & Antlquarian Booksellers 


136/40, Cornwallis Street, (tst. flor) falcutta-4, ІНІ) 


Catalogues of New & Rare Books on Indology 
regularly issued. 








PARAGON BOOK REPRINT CORP. 
announces new additions 
to its Oriental Reprint Series 


MAITRA, K.M.: (Iransl); А Per- 
sian Embassy to China. 8vo. 123 pp. 
reprint, Lahore, 1934 ed. cloth $8.50 


COLQUHOUN, A.R.: Amongst the 
Shans. 8vo. 1v, 392 pp. maps, 
illustrations. Reprint of London 1885 
Ed., cloth, 1969 $15.00 


MILNE, L. (MRS): Shans at Home. 
2. 8vo. xxiv, 289 pp. Reprint of 
London 1910 ed., cloth, 1970 $15.00 


ROCKHILL, W.W.: China’s Inter- 
course with Korea from the XVth 
Century to 1895. Reprint of London 
1905 ed., boards, 1969 $3.75 


GRIGSBY, J.S.: The Orchid Door. 
Ancient Korean Poems. -Collected 
and done in English Verse. 8vo. 
105 pp. containing more than 70 
poems, 5 plates, reprint of Kobe 
1935 ed., cloth, 1970 $6.00 


DOLEZALOVA, А.: Specific Traits 
of Yu Ta-Fu’s Literary Creation. 
approx. 250 pages, cloth. $7.50 


PARAGON BOOK REPRINT 
CORPORATION 


(A Subsidiary of Paragon Book Gallery) 
14 East 38th Street 
New York, N.Y. 10016 
U.S.A. 


Cable Address: Рагара]егу, МУ. 





ARTS ASIATIQUES. | 


Annales du Musée Guimet et du Musée Cernuschi 


Revue trimestrielle 


Direeteur: Jean FILLIOZAT Rédacteur en chef: Jeannine AUBOYER 


Abonnemeats: étranger 3.200 Fr 
Presses Universitaires de France, 1 place Paul 
Painievé, Paris Ge 


Cette revue, consacrée А des études sur les aris asiatiques, accueille la colla- 
boration des savants de tous les continents et forme une tribune ой les 
recherches archéologiques sont recensées et critiquées. Aux historiens ef aux 


amateurs d'art elle présente avec toute l'iconographie désirable les documents 











: et les monuments récemment découverts. 


Џ 





The TAMIL CULTURE із а quarterly official publication of the Academy of Tamil Culture, 
Madras:30. Rates of subscription for the « Journal » ‘are: Annual: Rs. 7 (India, Ceylon, 
Burma and Malaya); Sh. 12/6 (United Kingdom); U.S. $ 2.00 or its equivalent (United 


States о) America and other countries). Subscriptions are best remitted іп the form of 


Crossed Postal Orders or Cheques or Bank Drafts payable in India drawn in favour of 
Tamil Culture. Cheques not drawn on a Bank. in Madras should include the Bank's 
collecting commission of 50nP. Literary communications, Exchange and Books for review 


should be addressed to the Chief Editor, Tamil Culture, Madras-30. 


&x 


English Quarterly Journal of the Academy of Tamil Culture 


ANNOUNCING ISSUE OF THE mE 
JOURNAL OF POLITICS 


Mac Kinder and His Critics Reconsidered 
А. B. DUGAN . 

Is Liberalism Out-of-Date? 
С. TINDER Es 

Congressional District Party Strengths and the 
1960 Election 
E. F. Cox 

Presidential Republicanism in the South, 1960 
E. Совмам 

The Supreme Court as Policy Maker: The Tide- 
lands Oil Controversy 
L. J. BARKER C 

Electoral Competition and Electoral Systems, in 
Large Cities 
С. E. GILBERT and C. CLAGUE 

Political Gaming in the Classroom 
В. C HOHEN ` 


Published Quarterly 
by the Southern Political Science Association 
Peabody Hall, University of Florida 
Gainesville, Florida, U.S.A. 


Subscription and Membership Fee 
$5.00 U.S.A.; $5.50 Foreign; $3.00 Student 








PROUD ANNOUNCEMENT | 


FROM 


FA. K. L. MUKHOPADHYAY. 
CALCUTTA - 12 (INDIA) 


« Our Heritage» the most important 
Indological journal in Sanskrit, Bengali 
and English comes under our distribu- 
torship. Half-yearly. | 


9th Vol. in Press. АП back volumes. 


&t no extra. Ев D,00 per No. 





Research Journal 
of Philosophy 


and Social Science 


An International Bi-annual of Philosophy, Psycho- 

logy, Sociology & Education, Published in October 

& April. Each issue contains about 200 pages on 
a particular subject. 


General Editor: Dr. Ram Nath Sharma, Meerut 
College, Meerut (U. P.) India. 


Editorial Board: Gardner Murphy (U.S.A.). R. H. 

Thouless (Australia), H. H. Price (U.K.), B. L. 

Atreya (India) and more than a dozen scholars 
from different foreign countries. 


Board of Representatives: Consists of representa- 
tive scholars from a large number of Indian and 
. foreign universities. 


Vol. I No. 1 Parapsychology and Yoga Oct. 1963 


Contains nineteen articles including contributions 
from eminent Indian and foreign scholars 


Vol. II No. 2 Indian Psychology Oct. 1964 


Contains about one-and-a-half dozen articles 
including contributions from eminent Indian and 
foreign scholars 


Vol. П Мо. 1 Human Personality 
Vol. П No. 2 Nature of Self 


April 1965 
Oct. 1965 


Rs. Sh. Dollars 
Annual Subscription Rates: 15.00 30 3.50. 


Life Membership: Ten „years subscription іп 
advance. р 

Publishers: M/s Kedar Nath Ram Nath, Meerut 
(U.P.) India. 








PANCHADASHI 


A VEDANTA CLASSIC 
OF THE 14^ CENTURY 


by 
SWAMI VIDYARANTA 


translated Бу 
HARI PRASAD SHASTRI 


А logical exposition ' * | 
of the non dual vedanta 


Eê (ог the student 
of this profound philosophy 


New edition, complete and fully annotaded, containing Sanskrit text 


in oman Script 
Price: 55)- 


Postage 2/8.. 


From: 5НАМТІ SADAN 


29, Chepstow Villas: 
London W. |. England 


FULL BOOKLIST ON REQUEST 





Paragon Book. Gallery, Ltd 


and 


Paragon Book Reprint Corp. 


14 East 38th Street - Now York 10016, М. Ү. 


We specialize exclusively in books on the FAR EAST, 
NEAR & MIDDLE EAST. 


More than 20,000: «in print» and « out. of озь 
books on Oriental histery, religion, ` philosophy, lite- 
rature, linguistics & art in all languages are on our 
shelves. All librarians, collectors -and scholars are 
invited to send their want lists, which will receive 
our very best attention. 


| Catalogues Issued Regularly 


‘We purchase single works ‘and complete "libraries оп 


the Orient and always pay full value. ^ 





FOR ALL COMPETITIONS 


«CURRENT EVENTS” 
К" Year Book 1962 


Main Features А 


~ International organizations ~ World Gazetteer æ 20 Раде - World Atlas ~ National & Internationa 


events wth Background æ Special sections on India 


Mats & —— 9 


CU RRENT | EVENTS А Monthly Review of Mna & International Affairs 


FOR PEOPLE RICH IN THE CIRCLES - OF BUSINESS, GOVERNMENT - AND THE PROFESSIONS 


Avallable from your Bookseller or 


CURRENT EVENTS 


| Single Copy Ше. 1,00 
Xearly Rs. 13.00 


17 Rajput Road Dehradun 








OUTSTANDING RESEARCH PUBLICATIONS 


From 


FIRMA K.L. MUKHOPADHYAY: BOOKSELLERS & PUBLISHERS, 
6/14, BANCHHARAM AKRUR LANE, CALCUTTA - 12, INDIA. 
Cable: INDOLOGY: (Calcutta) Telephone 24-1824. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS e 


De, 5. К. - History of the Vaisnava Faith & Movement, 2nd rev. ed. 

— Bengali Literature in the Ninteenth Century 2 vols. bound together 2nd ed. 

— Vakroktijivita. 3rd Ed. Sans. text, Eng. Intro. & notes . . : 

Dutt, М. - Early Monastic Buddhism. Throughly revised 2nd ed. 

Basak, R. G. - Lectures on Buddha & Buddhism . 

-- Study of the Mahavastu Avadana 

— Mahavastu Avadana. Long Eng. Intro., Sans. text and notes. Vol. І. 

Majumdar, К. С, - Glimpses of Bengal in the 19th Century. The most api 
ficant portrait of Indian Renaissance. : 

— Hindu Colonies in the Far East. Illus. & Map 2nd rev. & enlarged ed. . . 
—- History of the Freedom Movement in India. 1750-1947. 3 vols. About 2000 
pp. Vols. 1 & 2 already published . й : ве 

Chatterjee, K. L. - National Movement in Modern China . 

Chakravarti, P. C. - India-China Relations. (with aid 

Weiner, Myron - Political Change in South Asia . . ; 

Jha, S. С. - Studies in the Development of Capitalism й in India у 

Das, Satyajit (Compiler) - Selections From The Indian jun Vol. 1: Calcutta 
Journal (1818-19) - Vols. 2 & 3 in Press ; 

Bayley, D. Н. - Preventive Detention in India . . . 

Chau, T. M. - Hsuan Tsang, Pilgrim & Scholar Illus. . 

Cakravarti, C. - Sex Life in Ancient India . р 


BOOKS ON TIBETOLOGY 


Do-rje, К. - Red Annals. Tibetan Text. Part I priced at Rupees Five (India, Ра- 
kistan, Ceylon, Nepal, Bhutan and Sikkim) or Ten Shillings (other countries) 

Reyan-Drug Mchog-Gnyis. Price: Rupees Twenty-Five (India, Pakistan, Ceylon 
Nepal, Bhutan and Sikkim) or Fifty Shillings other countries) . . 

Prajma - Price: Rupees Twenty (India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Nepal, Bhotan and 
Sikkim) or Forty Shillings (other countries) 


? 


. Kylograph - Price: Rupees Twenty-Five (India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Nepal, Bhutan 


and Sikkim) or Fifty Shillings (other countries). 

Bhasracari - Price: Rupees Five (India, Pakistan, Ceylon, ` Nepal, Bhutan and 
Sikkim) or Ten Shillings (other countries) . . 

A Commentary on Bzang-Spyod by Lcang-skya Khutuktu Rol-pahi-tdo- іе. Price: 
Rupees Three (India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Nepal, Bhutan and ан ot Six 
Shillings (other countries) р А 

Ghosh, Ј. - Epic Sources of Sanskrit Literature 

Sangita-Damodara Р РЕ: 


Rs. 30.00 
Rs. 35.00 
Rs. 15.00 
Rs. 12.00 
Rs. 10.00 
В5 4.00 
Кв. 25.00 
Rs 6.00 
Rs. 15.00 
Rs. 50.00 
Rs. 10.00 
Rs. 12.00 
Rs. 15.00 
Rs. 20.00 
Rs. 15.00 
Rs. 12.00 
Rs 4.00 
Rs. 15.00 
Rs. 15.00 
Rs, 15.00 


For comprehensive news of Indological books from India, old as well as new, please subscribe 


of the year. 


.to our fortnightly « BOOK-NEWS ». Remit $ 1.00 for 25 consecutive issues from any time 





(Editor: RAMMANOHAR LOHIA) 

Am International monthly ~ “(Aims to 
investigate the reality of the world 
and explore its ideal future“. 


S, CONTRIBUTORS INCLUDE: 


Milovan Djilas, Harris Wofford, P. V. Deshpande; 
Dinkar Sakrikar, James T. Liu, Elizabeth Hoyt, 
Margo Skinner, Francisco Ayala, Alberto L’Abate, 
Giorgio: Mugnanini, M. 'hamed Yazid, Kulomani 
Mohapatra, Saburo Ајаћа. 

Vols. I and II - Vols. III, from No. 1 то по. 5, 
from по. 7 to no. 8 - Vol. VI, from No. 8 to 


no. 12 . Vol. VII, up to Vol. IX - Vol. X, Nos. 
1, 9,:10, 11, and 12. 


3-6-19, Himayalnagar, 
India. 


Address: “ Mankind”, 
Hyderabad - А:Р., 


Subscription Rates: Annual, Rs 10; U.K., 25 Sh.; 
USA, $ 4 - Single copy, Re 1; U.K. 2 sh 58 
USA 35 с. 


“mankind” _ 








International magazine 
ef Afro-Astan Affairs 


14th YEAR OF PUBLICATION 


Published monthly since January 1962 


Brings you: Ж 
ARTICLES, STORIES, SKETCHES ЕТС 

on: 

Economics 

Politics `` 

Art and Literature 

Social Problems 


and 
Religion and Culture 


The peoples and nations of Asia and Africa 


Unitéd Asia 12 Rampart Row Bombay 1 India 





ILLUSTRATED ENGLISH QUARTERLY JOURNAL 


PUBLISHED BY 
THE INDIÁN COUNCIL FOR CULTURAL 
RELATIONS, PATAUDI HOUSE, NEW DELHI 
Articles contributed by eminent writers ОҒ India 


and other countries 


Subscription rates 


Annual: 
Re. 6/- Ra. 


Sh. 1o 


Per copy 
1/60 
S. з - 6d 


. Jn India 


In other countries 


POST FREE 


The Indo-Asian Culture 








Great news 
for Oriental Scholars! 


“ІМ OF THE GREATER INDIA МЫН, 


Sole Distributors: 


FIRMA К. 1. MUKHOPADHYAY, Publishers & Book > 
Sellers — 6/1A, B. Akrur lane CALCUTTA 12 (India) 


We guarantee efficient representation to all overseas 
publishers who have anything of interest. for India. 
` : 
e 


~ 


Ме issue regular fortnightly lists of books and the 
yearlong information costs you only $ 71.00. ) 





سرچ 









MSRI PUBLICATIONS 

of interest го 
people interested 
in Wider Malaysia 


ISLAMIC LAW IN MALAYA 

By Ahmad Ibrahim, Attorney General, Singapore. 
This book delineates the law of the Peninsular 
Malays and shows how it has developed. as an 
admixture of Shafi’i Islamic Law and the older 


Malay “Ада; or Customary Law. 444 pages. 
Malayan $40.00. 


SOME ASPECTS OF SUFISM -- а5 understood 
and practised among ће Malays. 

By Syed Naguib al-Attas. 

The Sufi a or Islamic Mystic Order in 
Malaya has influenced the Malays with regard 
to their system of political and social order. 
For the first time, the problem is examined. 
106 pages. Malayan $15.00. 


ISLAM COMES TO MALAYSIA — historical per- 


spective. 
By $.О. Fatimi. Introduction by Р. Wheatley. 


The exclusive claim of any one nation or ethnic 
group to be the purveyor or ‘homeland? from 
which Islam spread to Wider Malaysia is con- 
vincingly challenged. Arabic, Chinese, Malay and 
Dutch sources bear witness. 102 pages. Malayan 


RAMA SAGA IN MALAYSIA 


By Alexander Zieseniss. Introduction by С. 
ооуКааз. 


А study of the acculturation of the Hindu Ra- 
mayana when introduced into Wider Malaysia. 
202 pages. Malayan $20.00. 


КЕК LOK SI — Temple of Paradise. 
By C.S. Wong. 


A detailed history and description of this 
famous Chinese temple situated in Penang. 40 
illustrations. 131 pages. Malayan $12.00. 


“INTISARI? — Wider Malaysia's Research Journal. 
‘Intisari? is an attempt at presenting original 
research revolving around a central theme in a 
manner which is readable to the layman and 
in a form which is aesthetically pleasing. Recent 
issues include “Japanese Scholars Re-examine 
Japanese Policy” and “Our Baweanese People”. 
Future issues include “The Urban Revolution, 
Bureaucracies and City Planning”, *Commu- 
nalism and National Unity” and “Contemporary 
Indonesian Literature". | 


Subscription rates: Singapore, Malaysia, Indo- 
nesia and Philippines only Malayan $7/- per 
4 issues, Afro-Asia (including ong Kong) 
Malayan $14/- per 4 issues, Elsewhere Malayan 
$24/- per 4 issues. 

PRICES IN MALAYAN CURRENCY AND 


INCLUSIVE OF SEA MAIL. 
MALAYSIAN SOCIOLOGICAL RESEARCH INSTI- 
TUTE LTD. 


få non-profit organisation) | ` 
8-М, Oxley’ Mansions, Oxley Road, ' 
SINGAPORE: 9. 








Those who need to know about wider Malaysia 
need msri publication: 
(all prices quoted in Malaysian dollars) 


RESEARCH BOOKS: 
NOW AVAILABLE: | 


« Some Aspects of Sufism - as under- 
stood and practised among the Ma- 
lays» - by Syed Naguib al-Attas. . ` 
Edited by Shirle Gordon . . . 715.00 
« Islam Comes to Malaysia - historical — 
perspective» - by S.Q. Fatimi. 
Ed. by S. Gordon . fu 
« Rama Saga in Malaysia» - by 
Alexander Zieseniss . . . . . . 20.00 
«Islamic Law in Malaya» - by Dr. 
Ahmad Ibrahim. Ed. by S. Gordon 40.00 
« Kek Lok Si - Temple of Paradise » - 
by С. S. Wong. Hard cover... . 12.00 


15.00 


NOW IN PRESS: 


«Nine Saints of Java» - by D. A. 
Rinkes. Translation by Н.М. Froger. 
Introduction by G.W.J. Drewes . 25.00 
« Selections from the Writings of Syed 
Shaykh al-Hady » - in English and 
romanized Malay - Ed. by S. Gordon 20.00 


INTISARI: r 


Vol. I No. 1 - « Islam and the State 

in Malaya and Singa- 

pore» . . . . . 30.00 
Vol. I No. 2 - « Economic Problems 

Peculiar to Malays» 20.00 


Vol. I №. 3 - «Islam and Adat - 

Two Forces in Ma- 

lay Society » - Part I 5.00 
Vol. І No. 4 - «Islam and Ада: - 


Two Forces in Malay 
Society » - Part II . 
Vol. II No. 1 - « Arab-Islamic Influ- 
ence on Education 
and Language» . . 3.00 
Vol. II No. 2 - Woman and Family 
in Islam and Adat » 5.00 
Vol. II No. 3 - «Japanese Scholars 
Re-examine Japanese 
Occupation Policy in 
Wider Malaysia » 
Vol. II Мо. 4 - «Our Baweanese 
People » d 
пе 
Тһе Malaysian Sociological Research Institute Ltd., 


28-М, Oxley Mansions, 
Oxley Road, Singapore 9 
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VIENT DE PARAITRE A TOKYO JUST OUT IN TOKYO 


 FRANGE-ASIE-A81A | 


Кемџе bilingue*des problèmes asiatiques 


EASTERN WORLD 
THE ASIA MONTHLY 


EASTERN WORLD is the international 
magəzine dealing with the political 


and economic problems of Asia. е! de Synthèse culturelle 


Bilingual Review 
of Asien Culture end Problems 
Directeur: RENÉ DE BERVAL 
18, 2-chome, Tomisaka-cho, Bunkyo-ku 
TOKYO (Шарап) 


Regular reports from Из own corres- 
pondents keep you әуе! informed 
about developments in South-East Asia 
and the Far East, while its articles — 
“contributed by Western and Eastern 
authoritative writers - make it one of 
the finest and most interesting contri- 
. butions to intellectual cooperation 
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